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ENGLISH TEAITS 


CHAPTEE I 

FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

I HAVE been twice in England. In 1833, on my 
return from a short tour in Sicily, Italy, and France, 
I crossed from Boulogne, and landed in London ^ 
the Tower stairs. It was a dark Sunday morni^'^ 
there were few people in the streets; and I rem^h&w 
the pleasure of that first walk on English poxmdp 
with my companion, an American artist, froHiJfefe^ 
Tower up through Oheapside and the Strand, toX 
house in Eussell Square, whither we had been recom¬ 
mended to good chambers, For the first time for 
many months we were forced to check the saucy habit 
of travellers’ criticism, as we could no longer speak 
aloud in the streets without being understood. The 
sh^signs spoke our language; our country names 
were on the door-plates; and the public and private 
buildings wore a more native and wonted front. 

Like most young men at that time, I was much 
indebted to the men of Edinburgh, and of the Edin¬ 
burgh Eeview,—to Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Hallam, and 
VOL. IV. B 
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to Scott, Playfair, and De Qiiincey; and my narrow 
and desultory reading had inspired the wish to see 
the faces of three or four writers,—Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, Landor, De Quincey, and the latest and 
strongest contributor to the critical journals, Carlyle ; 
and I suppose if I had sifted the reasons that led me 
to Europe, when I was ill and was advised to travel, 
it was mainly the attraction of these persons. If 
Goethe had been still living, I might have wandered 
into Germany also. Besides those I have named (for 
Scott was dead), there was not in Britain the man 
living whom I cared to behold, unless it were the 
Duke of Wellington, whom I afterwards saw at 
Westminster Abbey, at the funeral of Wilberforce. 
The young scholar fancies it happiness enough to live 
with people who can give an inside to the world ; 
without reflecting that they are prisoners, too, of 
their ovm thought, and cannot apply themselves to 
yours. The conditions of literary success are almost 
destructive of the best social power, as they do not 
leave that frolic liberty which only can encounter a 
companion on the best terms. It is probable you left 
some obscure comrade at a tavern, or in the farms, 
vdth right mother-wit, and equality to life, when yon 
crossed sea and land to play bo-peep with celebrated 
scribes. I have, however, found writers superioah^o 
their books, and I cling to my first belief, that a 
strong head will dispose fast enough of these impedi¬ 
ments, and give one the satisfaction of reality, the 
sense of having been met, and a larger horizon. 

On looking over the diary of my journey in 1833, 
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I find nothing to publish in my memjDranda of visits 
to places. But I have copied the few notes I made 
of visits to persons, as they respect parties quite too 
good and too transparent to the whole world to make 
it needful to affect any prudery of suppression about 
a few hints of those bright personalities. 

At Florence, chief among artists I found Horatio 
G-reenough, the American sculptor. His face was so 
handsome, and his person so well formed, that he 
might be pardoned, if, as was alleged, the face of his 
Medora, and the figure of a colossal Achilles in clay, 
were idealisations of his own. Greenough was a 
superior man, ardent and eloquent, and all his opin¬ 
ions had elevation and magnanimity. He believed 
that the Greeks had wrought in schools or fraternities, 
—the genius of the master imparting his design to 
his friends, and inflaming them with it, and when his 
strength was spent, a new hand, with equal heat, 
continued the work; and so by relays, until it was 
finished in every part with equal fire. This was 
necessary in so refractory a material as stone; and 
he thought art would never prosper until we left our 
shy jealous ways, and worked in society as they. 
All his thoughts breathed the same generosity. He 
was an accurate and a deep man. He was a votary 
of—^e Greeks, and impatient of Gothic art. His 
paper on Architecture, published in 1843, announced 
in advance the leading thoughts of Mr. Euskin on 
morality in architecture, notwithstanding the antago¬ 
nism in their views of the history of art. I have a 
private letter from him,—later, but respectiug the 
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same period,—in which he roughly sketches his own 
theory. “Here is my theory of structure: A scien¬ 
tific arrangement of spaces and forms to functions 
and to site; an emphasis of features proportioned to 
their gradated importance in function; colour and 
ornament to he decided and arranged and varied by 
strictly organic laws, having a distinct reason for 
each decision; the entire and immediate banishment 
of all make-shift and make-believe.” 

Greenough brought me, through a common friend, 
an invitation from Mr. Landor, who lived at San 
Domenica di Fiesole. On the 15th May I dined with 
Mr. Landor. I found him noble and courteous, living 
in a cloud of pictures at his Villa Gherardesca, a fine 
house commanding a beautiful landscape. I had 
infeiTed from his books, or magnified from some 
anecdotes, an impression of Achillean wrath, — an 
untamable petulance. I do not know whether the 
imputation were just or not, but certainly on this 
May day his courtesy veiled that haughty mind, and 
he was the most patient and gentle of hosts. He 
praised the beautiful cyclamen which grows all about 
Florence; he admired Washington; talked of Words¬ 
worth, Byron, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
To be sure, he is decided in his opinions, likes to 
surprise, and is well content to impress, if possf^e, 
his English whim upon the immutable past. No 
great man ever had a great son, if Philip and Alex¬ 
ander be not an exception; and Philip he calls the 
greater man. In art, he loves the Greeks, and in 
sculpture, them only. He prefers the Venus to 
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everything else, and, after that, the head of Alex¬ 
ander, in the gallery here. He prefers John of 
Bologna to Michael Angelo; in painting, Eaffaelle; 
and shares the growing taste for Perugino and the 
early masters. The Greek histories he thought the 
only good; and after them, Voltaire’s. I could not 
make him praise Mackintosh, nor my more recent 
friends,—Montaigne very cordially,—and Charron 
also, which seemed undiscriminating. He thought 
Hegerando indebted to “Lucas on Happiness” and 
“Lucas on Holiness”! He pestered me with Southey; 
hut who is Southey 

He imdted me to breakfast on Friday. On Friday 
I did not fail to go, and this time with Greenough. 
He entertained us at once with reciting half a dozen 
hexameter lines of Julius Caesar’s!—from Donatus, 
he said. He glorified Lord Chesterfield more than 
was necessary, and undervalued Burke, and under¬ 
valued Socrates; designated as three of the greatest 
of men, Washington, Phocion, and Timoleon; much 
as our pomologists, in their lists, select the three or 
the six best pears “for a small orchard;” and did 
not even omit to remark the similar termination of 
their names. “ A great man,” he said, “ should make 
great sacrifices, and kill his hundred oxen, without 
kii^jj^ing whether they would be consumed by gods 
and heroes, or whether the flies would eat them.” I 
had visited Professor Amici, who had shown me his 
microscopes, magnifying (it was said) two thousand 
diameters; and I spoke of the uses to which they 
were applied. Landor despised entomology, yet, in 
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the same breath, said, ‘‘the sublime was in a grain 
of dust.” I ‘suppose I teased him about recent 
writers, but he professed never to have heard of 
Herschel, not even hy name. One room was full of 
pictures, which he likes to show, especially one piece, 
standing before which, he said “ he would give fifty 
guineas to the man that would swear it was a 
Domenichino. ” I was more curious to see his library, 

but Mr. H-, one of the guests, told me that Mr. 

Landor gives away his books, and has never more 
than a dozen at a time in his house. 

Mr, Landor carries to its height the love of freak 
which the English delight to indulge, as if to signalise 
their commanding freedom. He has a wonderful 
brain, despotic, violent, and inexhaustible, meant for 
a soldier, by what chance converted to letters, in 
which there is not a style nor a tint not known to 
him, yet With an English appetite for action and 
heroes. The thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it. An original sentence, a step forward, 
is worth more than all the censures. Landor is 
strangely undervalued in England; usually ignored ; 
and sometimes savagely attacked in the He views. 
The criticism may be right, or wrong, and is quickly 
forgotten; but year after year the scholar must still 
go back to Landor for a multitude of elegant sentences 
—for wisdom, wit, and indignation that are unfor- 
getable. 

From London, on the 5th August, I went to High- 
gate, and WTote a note to Mr. Coleridge, requesting 
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leave to pay my respects to him. It was near noon. 
Mr. Coleridge sent a verbal message® that he was in 
hedj but if I would call after one o'clock, he would 
see me. I returned at one, and he appeared, a short, 
thick old man, with bright blue eyes and fine clear 
complexion, leaning on his cane. He took snuff 
freely, which presently soiled his cravat and neat 
black suit. He asked whether I knew Allston, and 
spoke warmly of his merits and doings when he knew 
him in Home ; what a master of the Titianesque he 
was, etc. etc. He spoke of Dr. Channing. It was 
an unspeakable misfortune that he should have turned 
out a Unitarian after all. On this he burst into a 
declamation on the folly and ignorance of Unitarian- 
ism,—its high unreasonableness; and taking up 
Bishop Waterland's book, which lay on the table, he 
read with vehemence two or three pages written by 
himself in the fly-leaves,—passages, too, which, I 
believe, are printed in the “Aids to Deflection.” 
When he stopped to take breath, I interposed, that, 
“whilst I highly valued all his explanations, I was 
bound to tell him that I was born and bred a Uni¬ 
tarian.” “Yes,” he said, “I supposed so;” and 
continued as before. “It was a wonder, that after 
so many ages of unquestioning acquiescence in the 
doctrine of St. Paul,—the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which was also, according to Philo Judseus, the 
doctrine of the Jews before Christ,—^this handful of 
Priestleians should take on themselves to deny it, 
etc. etc. He was very sorry that Dr. Channing,— 
a man to whom he looked up,—^no, to say that he 
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looked to him would be to speak falsely, but a 
man whom he* looked at with so much interest,— 
should embrace such views. When he saw Dr. 
Channing, he had hinted to him that he was afraid 
he loved Christianity for what was lovely and 
excellent,—^he loved the good in it, and not the true ■ 
and I tell you, sir, that I have known ten persons 
who loved the good, for one person who loved the 
true; but it is a far greater virtue to love the true 
for itself alone, than to love the good for itself alone. 
He (Coleridge) knew all about Unitarianism perfectly 
weU, because he had once been a Unitarian, and knew 
what quackery it was. He had been called ‘ the ris¬ 
ing star of Unitarianism.’ ” He went on defining, or 
rather refining: “ The Trinitarian doctrine was realism; 
the idea of God was not essential, but super-essen¬ 
tial ; ” talked of trinism and ietrahism^ and much more, 
of which I only caught this, ‘‘ that the will was that 
by w’-hich a person is a person • because if one should 
push me in the street, and so I should force the man 
next me into the kennel, I should at once exclaim, 
‘I did not do it, sir,’ meaning it was not my will.” 
And this also, “that if you should insist on your 
faith here in England, and I on mine, mine would be 
the hotter side of the faggot.” 

I took advantage of a pause to say, that he had 
many readers of all religious opinions in America, 
and I proceeded to inquire if the “ extract” from the 
Independent’s pamphlet, in the third volume of the 
Friend^ were a veritable quotation. He replied, that 
it was really taken from a pamphlet in his possession, 
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entitled “ A Protest of one of tlie Independents,” or 
something to that effect. I told him how excellent 
I thought it, and how much I wished to see the entire 
work. “Yes,” he said, “the man was a chaos of 
truths, hut lacked the knowledge that God was a 
God of order. Yet the passage would no doubt strike 
you more in the quotation than in the original, for I 
have filtered it.” 

When I rose to go, he said, “I do not know 
whether you care about poetry, but I will repeat 
some verses I lately made on my baptismal anniver¬ 
sary,” and he recited with strong emphasis, stand¬ 
ing, ten or twelve lines, beginning, 

‘ ‘ Born unto God in Christ- 

He inquired where I had been travelling; and 
on learning that I had been in Malta and Sicily, he 
compared one island with the other, “ repeating what 
he had said to the Bishop of London when he re- 
turned from that country, that Sicily was an excellent 
school of political economy; for, in any town there, 
it only needed to ask what the government enacted, 
and reverse that to know what ought to be done j it 
was the most felicitously opposite legislation to any¬ 
thing good and wise. There were only three things 
which the government had brought into that garden 
of delights, namely, itch, pox, and famine. Whereas, 
in Malta, the force of law and mind was seen, in 
making that barren rock of semi-Saracen inhabitants 
the seat of population and plenty.” Going out, he 
showed me in the next apartment a picture of All- 
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ston’s, and told me “ that Montague, a picture-dealer, 
once came to see him, and, glancing towards this, said, 
^AVell, you have got a picture !’ thinking it the work 
of an old master; afterwards, Montague, still talking 
with his hack to the canvas, put up his hand and 
touched it, and exclaimed, ‘ By Heaven ! this picture 
is not ten years old:’—so delicate and skilful was 
that man’s touch.” 

I was in his company for about an hour, hut find 
it impossible to recall the largest part of his discourse, 
which was often Hke so many printed paragraphs in 
his hook,—perhaps the same,—so readily did he fall 
into certain commonplaces. As I might have fore¬ 
seen, the visit was rather a spectacle than a conver¬ 
sation, of no use beyond the satisfaction of my curi¬ 
osity. He was old and pre-occupied, and could not 
bend to a new companion and think with him. 

From Edinburgh I went to the Highlands. On 
my return I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and 
being intent on dehvering a letter which I had brought 
from Eome, inquired for Craigenputtock. It was a 
farm in Nithsdale, in the parish of Dunscore, sixteen 
miles distant. Ho public coach passed near it, so I 
took a private carriage from the inn. I found the 
house amid desolate heathery hiUs, where the lone^ 
scholar nourished his mighty heart. Carlyle was a 
man from his youth, an author who did not need to 
hide from his readers, and as absolute a man of the 
world, unknown and exiled on that hill-farm, as if 
holding on his oto terms what is best in London. 
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He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self^^ 
possessed, and holding his extraordinary powers of 
conversation in easy command ; clinging to his 
northern accent with evident relish; full of Hvely 
anecdote, and with a streaming humour, which floated 
everything he looked upon. His talk, playfully 
exalting the familiar objects, put the companion at 
once into an acquaintance with his Lars and Lemurs, 
and it was very pleasant to learn what was predes¬ 
tined to be a pretty mythology. Lew were the 
objects and lonely the man, “not a person to speak 
to within sixteen miles except the minister of Dun- 
score so that books inevitably made his topics. 

He had names of his own for aU the matters 
familiar to his discourse. “Blackwood’s” was the 
“sand magazine;” “Eraser’s” nearer approach to 
possibility of life, was the “mud magazinea piece 
of road near by that marked some failed enterprise 
was the “grave of the last sixpence.” When too 
much praise of any genius annoyed him, he professed 
hugely to admire the talent shown by his pig. He 
had spent much time and contrivance in confining 
the poor beast to one enclosure in his pen, but pig, 
by great strokes of judgment, had found out how to 
let a board down, and had foiled him. For all that, 
he still thought man the most plastic little fellow in 
the planet, and he liked Nero’s death, “ Qualis artifex 
-pereo I ” better than most history. He worships a 
man that will manifest any truth to him. At one 
time he had inquired and read a good deal about 
America. Landor’s principle was mere rebellion, and 
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that he feared was the American principle. The best 
thing he knew of that country was, that in it a man 
can have meat for his labour. He had read in 
Stewart’s book that when he inquired in a New York 
hotel for the Boots, he had been shown across the 
street, and had found Mungo in his own house dining 
on roast turkey. 

We talked of books. Plato he does not read, and 
he disparaged Socrates; and, -when pressed, per¬ 
sisted in making Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon he called 
the splendid bridge from the old world to the new. 
His own reading had been multifarious. Tristram 
Shandy was one of his first books after Eobinson 
Crusoe, and Eobertson’s America an early favourite. 
Eousseau’s Confessions had discovered to him that he 
was not a dunce; and it was now ten years since he had 
learned German, by the advice of a man who told him 
he would find in that language what he wanted. 

He took despairing or satirical views of literature 
at this moment; recounted the incredible sums paid 
in one year by the great booksellers for pufiing. 
Hence it comes that no newspaper is trusted now, 
no books are bought, and the booksellers are on the 
eve of bankruptcy. 

He still returned to English pauperism, the crowded 
country, the selfish abdication by public men of all 
that public persons should perforno. “Government 
should direct poor men what to do. Poor Irish folk 
come wandering over these moors. My dame makes 
it a rule to give to every son of Adam bread to eat, 
and supplies his w^ants to the next house. But here 
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are thonsands of acres which might give them all meat, 
and nohody to bid these poor Irish go to the moor 
and till it. They burned the stacks, and so found 
a way to force the rich people to attend to them.” 

We went out to walk over long hills, and looked 
at Criffel, then without his cap, and down into 
Wordsworth’s country. There we sat down, and 
talked of the immortality of the soul. It was not 
Carlyle’s fault that we talked on that topic, for he 
had the natural disinclination of every nimble spirit 
to bruise itself against walls, and did not like to 
place himself where no step can be taken. But he 
was honest and true, and cognisant of the subtile 
links that bind ages together, and saw how every event 
affects all the future. “ Christ died on the tree : that 
built Dunscore kirk yonder: that brought you and 
me together. Time has only a relative existence.” 

He was already turning his eyes towards London 
with a scholar’s appreciation. London is the heart 
of the world, he said, wonderful only from the mass 
of human beings. He liked the huge machine. Each 
keeps its own round. The baker’s boy brings muflSns 
to the window at a fixed hour every day, and that is 
all the Londoner knows or wishes to know on the 
subject. But it turned out good men. He named 
certain individuals, especially one man of letters, his 
friend, the best mind he knew, whom London had 
well served. 

On the 28th August, I went to Eydal Mount, to 
pay my respects to Mr. Wordsworth. His daughters 
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called in their father, a plain, elderly, white-haired 
man, not prepossessing, J^nd disfigured by green 
goggles. He sat down, and talked with great sim¬ 
plicity. He had just returned from a journey. His 
health was good, hut he had broken a tooth by a 
fall, when walking with two lawyers, and had said 
that he was glad it did not happen forty years ago ; 
whereupon they had praised his philosophy. 

He had much to say of America, the more that it 
gave occasion for his favourite topic,—that society is 
being enlightened by a superficial tuition, out of all 
proportion to its being restrained by moral culture. 
Schools do no good. Tuition is not education. He 
thinks more of the education of circumstances than of 
tuition. ’Tis not question whether there are offences 
of which the law takes cognisance, but whether there 
are offences of which the law does not take cognisance. 
Sin is what he fears, and how society is to escape 
without gravest mischiefs from this source—1 He has 
even said, what seemed a paradox, that they needed a 
civil war in America to teach the necessity of knitting 
the social ties stronger. “ There may be,” he said, 
“in America some vulgarity in manner, but that's 
not important. That comes of the pioneer state of 
things. But I fear they are too much given to the 
making of money ,• and secondly, to politics ; that 
they make political distinction the end, and not the 
means. And I fear they lack a class of men of 
leisure,—^in short, of gentlemen,—to give a tone of 
honour to the community. I am told that things are 
boasted of in the second class of society there, which. 
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in England, God knows, are done in England every 
day, but would never be spoken of. In America I 
wish to know not how many churches or schools, but 
what newspapers^ My friend, Colonel Hanulton, at 
the foot of the hill, who was a year in America, 
assures me that the newspapers are atrocious, and 
accuse members of Congress of stealing spoons 1” 
He was against taking off the tax on newspapers in 
England, which the reformers represent as a tax 
upon knowledge, for this reason, that they would be 
inundated with base prints. He said he talked on 
political aspects, for he wished to impress on me and 
all good Americans to cultivate the moral, the con¬ 
servative, etc. etc., and never to call into action the 
physical strength of the people, as had just now 
been done in England in the Eeform Bill,—a thing 
prophesied by Delolme. He alluded once or twice to 
his conversation with Dr. Channing, who had recently 
visited him (laying his hand on a particular chair in 
which the Doctor had sat). 

The conversation turned on books. Lucretius he 
esteems a far higher poet than Virgil: not in his 
sj'stem, which is nothing, but in his power of illustra¬ 
tion. Faith is necessary to explain anything, and to 
reconcile the foreknowledge of God with human evil. 
Of Cousin (whose lectures we had all been reading 
in Boston) he knew only the name. 

I inquired if he had read Carlyle’s critical articles 
and translations. He said, he thought him sometimes 
insane. He proceeded to abuse Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister heartily. It was full of all manner of fornica- 
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tion. It was like the crossing of flies in the air. He 
had never gone farther than the first part; so dis¬ 
gusted was he that he threw the hook across the room. 

I deprecated this wrath, and said what I could for 
the better parts of the book; and he courteously 
promised to look at it again. Carlyle, he said, wrote 
most obscurely. He was clever and deep, but ho 
defied the sympathies of everybody. Even Mr. 
Coleridge wrote more clearly, though he had always 
wished Coleridge would write more to be understood. 
He led me out into his garden, and showed me the 
gravel walk in which thousands of his lines were 
composed. His eyes are much inflamed. This is no 
loss, except for reading, because he never writes prose, 
and of poetry he carries even hundreds of lines in his 
head before writing them. He had just returned from 
a visit to Staffa, and within three days had made three 
sonnets on Fingal’s Cave, and was composing a fourth, 
when he was called in to see me. He said, “ If you 
are interested in my verses, perhaps you will like to 
hear these lines.” I gladly assented; and he recol¬ 
lected himself for a few moments, and then stood 
forth and repeated, one after the other, the three 
entire sonnets, mth great animation. I fancied the 
second and third more beautiful than his poems are 
wont to be. The third is addressed to the flowers, 
which, he said, especially the oxeye daisy, are very 
abundant on the top of the rock. The second alludes 
to the name of the cave, which is “ Cave of Music 
the first to the circumstance of its being visited by. 
the promiscuous company of the steamboat. 
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This recitation was so unlooked for and surprising, 
—he, the old Wordsworth, standing apart, and reciting 
to me in a garden-walk, like a schoolboy declaiming 
—that I at first was near to laugh ; but recollecting 
myself, that I had come thus far to see a poet, and 
he was chanting poems to me, I saw that he was right 
and I was wrong, and gladly gaye myself up to hear. 
I told him how much the few printed extracts had 
quickened the desire to possess his unpublished poems. 
He replied, he never was in haste to publish; partly, 
because he corrected a good deal, and every alteration 
is ungraciously received after printing; but what he 
had written would be printed, whether he lived or 
died. I said, “ Tintern Abbey ” appeared to be the 
favourite poem with the public, but more contempla¬ 
tive readers preferred the first books of the “ Excur¬ 
sion,” and the Sonnets. He said, “Yes, they are 
better.” He preferred such of his poems as touched 
the affections, to any others ; for whatever is didactic, 
—what theories of society, and so on,—might perish 
quickly; but whatever combined a truth with an 
affection was Krrjfia e? act, good to-day and good for 
ever. He cited the sonnet “ On the feelings of a high- 
minded Spaniard,” which he preferred to any other 
so understood him), and the “Two Voices;” and 
quoted, with evident pleasure, the verses addressed 
“To the Skylark.” In this connection, he said of the 
Newtonian theory, that it might yet be superseded 
and forgotten ; and Daltoi^^a^mic theorj^ 

When'I prepared to dep^^^e said he wished to 
show me what a common person in England could 
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do, and he led me into the enclosure of his clerk, a 
young man, to whom he had given this slip of ground, 
which was laid out, or its natural capabilities shown, 
with much taste. He then said he would show me 
a better way towards the inn ; and he walked a good 
part of a mile, talking, and ever and anon stopping 
short to impress the word or the verse, and finally 
parted from me with great kindness, and returned 
across the fields. 

Wordsworth honoured himself by his simple ad¬ 
herence to truth, and was very willing not to shine; 
but he surprised by the hard limits of his thought. 
To judge from a single conversation, he made the 
impression of a narrow and very English mind; of 
one who paid for his rare elevation by general tame¬ 
ness and conformity. Off his own beat, his opinions 
were of no value. It is not very rare to find persons 
loving sympathy and ease, who expiate their depart¬ 
ure from the common, in one direction, by their con¬ 
formity in every other. 
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CHAPTEE II 

VOYAGE TO ENGLAND. 

The occasion of my second visit to England was an 
invitation from some Mechanics’ Institutes in Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire, which separately are organised 
much in the same way as our New England Lyceums, 
hut, in 1847, had been linked into a “Union,” which 
embraced twenty or thirty towns and cities,' and 
presently extended into the middle counties, and 
northward into Scotland. I was invited, on liberal 
terms, to read a series of lectures in them all. The 
request was urged with every kind suggestion, and 
every assurance of aid and comfort, by friendliest 
parties in Manchester, who, in the sequel, amply 
redeemed their word. The remuneration was equi¬ 
valent to the fees at that time paid in this country 
for the like services. At all events, it was sufficient 
to cover any travelling expenses, and the proposal 
offered an excellent opportunity of seeing the interior 
of England and Scotland, by means of a home, and a 
committee of intelligent friends, awaiting me in every 
town. 

I did not go very willingly. I am not a good 
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traveller, nor have I found that long journeys yield 
a fair share of reasonable hours. But the invitation 
was repeated and pressed at a moment of more leisure, 
and when I was a little spent by some unusual studios. 
I wanted a change and a tonic, and England was 
proposed to me. Besides, there wore, at least, the 
dread attraction and salutary influences of the sea. 
So I took my berth in the packet-ship Washington 
Irving, and sailed from Boston on Tuesday, bth 
October 1847. 

On Friday at noon, we had only made otio hundred 
and thirty-four miles. A nimble Indian would have 
swum as far; but the captain affirmed that the ship 
would show us in time all her paces, and wo ert^pt 
along through the floating drift of boards, logs, and 
chips, which the rivers of Maine and New Brunswittk 
pour into the sea after a freshet. 

At last, on Sunday night, after doing one day’s 
work in four, the storm came, the winds blew, and 
we flew before a north-wester, which straincsd every 
rope and sail. The good ship darts through the 
water all day, all night, like a fish, (piivca’ing with 
speed, gliding through licpiid leagues, sliding from 
horizon to horizon. She has passed Cape Hahle; she 
has reached the Banks; the land-birds are loft; 
guUs, haglets, ducks, petrols, swim, dive, and hover 
around; no fishermen; she has passed tlui Banks, 
left five sail behind her, far on the edge of the west 

at sundown, which were far east of uh at morn,-'-.. 

though they say at sea a stern chase m a long rac;e,'.- 

and still we fly for our livea The shortest seadina 
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from Boston to Liverpool is 2850 miles. This a 
steamer keeps, and saves 150 miles. A sailing ship 
can never go in a shorter line than 3000, and usually 
it is much longer. Our good master keeps his kites 
up to the last moment, studding-sails alow and aloft, 
and, by incessant straight steering, never loses a rod 
of way. Watchfulness is the law of the ship,— 
watch on watch, for advantage and for life. Since 
the ship was built, it seems, the master never slept 
but in his day-clothes whilst on board. “ There are 
many advantages,” says Saadi, “in sea-voyaging, but 
security is not one of them.” Yet in hurrying over 
these abysses, whatever dangers we are running into, 
we are certainly running out of the risks of hundreds 
of miles every day, which have their own chances of 
squall, collision, sea-stroke, piracy, cold, and thunder. 
Hour for hour, the risk on a steamboat is greater; 
but the speed is safety, or, twelve days of danger, 
instead of twenty-four. 

Our ship was registered 750 tons, and weighed 
perhaps, with all her freight, 1500 tons. The main¬ 
mast, from the deck to the top-button, measured 115 
feet; the length of the deck, from stem to stem, 
155. It is impossible not to personify a ship; every¬ 
body does, in everything they say:—she behaves 
well; she minds her rudder; she swims like a duck; 
she runs her nose into the water; she looks into a 
port. Then that wonderful esj)nt du by which 
we adopt into our self-love everything we touch, 
makes us all champions of her sailing qualities. 

The conscious ship hears all the praise. In one 
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week she has made 1467 miles, and now, at night, 
seems to hear the steamer behind her which left 
Boston to-day at two, has mended her speed, and is 
flying before the gray south wind eleven and a half 
knots the hour. The sea-fire shines in her wake, and 
far around wherever a wave breaks. I read the 
hour, 9h. 45', on my watch by this light. Near the 
equator you can read small print by it; and the 
mate describes the phosphoric insects, when taken up 
in a pail, as shaped like a Carolina potato. 

I find the sea-life an acquired taste, like that for 
tomatoes and olives. The conlinomcnt, cold, motion, 
noise, and odour are not to be dispensed with. The 
door of your room is sloped at an angle of twenty 
or thirty degrees, and I waked every morning with 
the belief that some one was tipping up my berth. 
Nobody likes to be treated ignominiously, upset, 
shoved against the side of the house, rolled over, 
suffocated with bilge, mephitis, and stowing oil. We 
get used to these annoyances at last, but the dread of 
the sea remains longer. The sea is masculine, the 
type of active strength. Look what egg-shells arc 
drifting all over it, each one, like ours, filled with 
men in ecstasies of terror, alternating with cockney 
conceit, as the sea is rough or smooth. Is this sacl- 
coloured circle an eternal cemetery 1 In our grave¬ 
yards we scoop a pit, but this aggressive water opens 
mile-wide pits and chasms, and makes a mouthful of 
a fleet. To the geologist, the sea is the only firma¬ 
ment ; the land is in perpetual flux and change, now 
blown up like a tumour, now sunk in a chasm, and 
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the registered observations of a few hundred years 
find it in a perpetual tilt, rising and falling. The 
sea keeps its old level; and 'tis no wonder that the 
history of our race is so recent, if the roar of the 
ocean is silencing our traditions. A rising of the 
sea, such as has been observed, say an inch in a 
century, from east to west on the land, will bury all 
the towns, monuments, bones, and knowledge of 
mankind, steadily and insensibly. If it is capable of 
these groat and secular mischiefs, it is quite as ready 
at private and local damage; and of this no lands¬ 
man seems so fearful as the seaman. Such discom¬ 
fort and such danger as the narratives of the captain 
and mate disclose are bad enough as the costly fee 
we pay for entrance to Europe; but the wonder is 
always new that any sane man can ho a sailor. And 
hero, on the second day of our voyage, stepped out 
a little boy in his shirt-sloovos, who had hi(l himself 
whilst the ship was in port, in the bread-closet, 
having no money, and wishing to go to England 
The sailors have dressed him in Guernsey frock, with 
a knife in his bolt, and he is climbing nimbly abotit 
after them, “likes the work first-rate, and, if the 
captain will take him, moans now to come back again in 
the ship.” The mate avers that this is thci history of 
all sailors; nine out of ten are runaway boys j and 
adds, that all of them are sick of the sea, but stay in 
it out of pride. Jack has a life of risks, incessant 
abuse, and the worst pay. It is a little better with 
the mate, and not very much better with the captain. 
A hundred dollars a month is reckoned higli pay. If 
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sailors were contented, if they had not resolved again 
and again not to go to sea any more, I should 
respect them. 

Of course, the inconveniences and terrors of the, 
sea are not of any account to those whose minds 
are preoccupied. The water-laws, arctic frost, the 
mountain, the mine, only shatter cocknoyism; every 
noble activity makes room for itself. A great mind 
is a good sailor, as a groat heart is. And the sea is 
not slow in disclosing inestimable secrets to a good 
naturalist. 

’Tis a good rule in every journey to provide some 
piece of liberal study to rescue the hours which bad 
weather, bad company, and taverns steal from the 
best economist Classics, which at homo are drowsily 
road, have a strange charm in a country inn, or in the 
transom of a merchant brig. I remember that some 
of the happiest and most valuable hours I have owed 
to books, passed, many years ago, on shipboard. The 
worst impediment I have found at sea is the want of 
light in the cabin. 

We fotmd on board the usual cabin library; Basil 
Hall, Dumas, I)i(;kenK, Bulwer, Btdzat*., and Sand, wore 
our sea-gods. Among the [)assi‘ngi‘rs tluu’c was some 
vari(jt.y of talent and profession; we exchanged our 
experiences, and all hairned something. Tins busiest 
talk with leisure ami convtuuenco at sea, and some¬ 
times a memorable fact turns up, whicli you have 
long had a vacumt niche for, and seizes with the joy 
of a collector. But, under the best comlitions, a 
voyage is one of the severest tests to try a man. A 
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college examination is nothing to it Soa-days are 
long,—these lack-lustre, joyless days which whistled 
over us; but they wore few,—only fifteen, as the 
captain counted, sixteen according to mo. Kockoned 
from the time when we loft soundings, our speed was 
such that the captain drew the lino of his course in 
rod ink on his chart, for the cncouragenient or envy 
of future navigators. 

It has boon said that the King of England would 
consult his dignity by giving audience to foreign 
ambassadors in the cabin of a man-oEwar. And I 
think the white path of an Atlantic ship the right 
avenue to the palace front of this seafaring people, 
who for hundreds of years claimed the strict sove¬ 
reignty of the sea, and exacted toll and the striking 
sail from the ships of all other peoples. When their 
privilege was <lispntod by the Dutch aud other junior 
marines, on the ple.a that you could never aiudmr on 
the same wave, or hold property in what was always 
flowing, the English did not stick to claim the channel, 
or bottom of all the main. ‘‘ As if,’® said they, we 
contended for the drops of the hcmi, and not for its 
situation, or the bed of those waters. The sea is 
bounded by his majesty’s empire,.” 

As we neared the land its genius was ftdt, lliis 
was inevitably the British aide. In tjvery man’s 
thought arises now a lunv system, English Hcntiments, 
English loves and fears, English history and social 
modes. Vesterduy, every pa..sH(5ng(‘r had meaaurcal 
the speed ai the ship by watching tlu^ hubbies cna,!r 
the sliip’s bulwarks. To»day, iuHtead of bubbles, we 
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measure by Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, and Ardmore. 
There lay the green shore of Ireland, like some coast 
of plenty. We could see towns, towers, churches, 
harvests; but the curse of eight hundred years we 
could not discern. 
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LAND. 

Alftkht tliought Italy and England the only conntrioB 
worth living in; the former, hccauBC there natnro 
vindicates her rights, and triumphs over the evils in¬ 
flicted by the governments; the latter, hecauso art 
conquers nature, and transforms a rude, ungonial 
land into a paradise of comfort and i^lenty. England 
is a garden. Under an ash-coloured sky, the fields 
have been combed and rolled till they appear to have 
booTi finished with a pencil instead of a idongh. l'h(5 
solidity of the structures that compose the towns 
speaks the industry of agtjs. Nothing is hvft as it 
was made. Rivers, hills, vallt^ys, the sc^a itself, had 
the hand of a masier. Idio long habitation of a 
powerful and ingeniotis rac(^ has turned every rood of 
land to its host \m\ has found all the <*apabilith^s, the 
arable soil, the (}uarria.l)l(^ roede, the highways, the by¬ 
ways, the fords, the iiavigahhi waters; and the m\w arte 
of intercourse meet you t‘,v<‘ry wlua-e,; so that England 
is a huge phalanstery, where all t.hat nuiii wants is 
providcal within the preeine.k (Jusliitmed and mmi 
fortod in every manner, the t-ravidler ridt?s as «m a 
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canxion-ball, high and low, over rivers and towns, 
through mountains, in tunnels of throe or four miles, 
at near twice the speed of our trains; and reads 
quietly the Times newspaper, which, by its immense 
correspondence and reporting, seems to have machi- 
nised the rest of the world for his occasion. 

The problem of the traveller landing at Livei'pool 
is, Why England is England *1 What arc tlie elements 
of that power which the English hold over other 
nations'? If there be one test of national genius 
universally accepted, it is success; and if there be 
one successful country in the univonso for the last 
millennium, that country is England. 

A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the 
best of actual nations; and an American has more 
reasons than another to draw him to Britain. In all 
that is don© or begun by the Americans towards right 
thinking or practice, we are mot by a civilisation 
already settled and overpowering. The culture of 
the day, the thoughts and aims of men, arc English 
thoughts and aims. A nation considerable for a 
thousand years since Egbert, it has, in the last 
centuries, ol)tained the asceudant, and stamped the 
knowledge, activity, and power of mankind with its 
impress. Those who resist it do not feel it or obey 
it less. Tlie Bussian in his snows is aiming to bo 
English. The Turk ami Chinese also are making 
awkward elhuts to be English. The practical com- 
nmhmnm of modern society, the ntilitarian direction 
which labour, laws, opinion, religion take, is the 
nattiral genius of the British miniL The influence of 
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France is a constituent of modern civility, but not 
enough opposed to the English for the most whole¬ 
some effect. The American is only the continuation 
of the English genius into new conditions, more or 
less propitious. 

See what books fill our libraries. Every book we 
read, every biography, play, ronianco, in whatever 
form, is still English history and manners. So that 
a sensible Englishman once said to me, “ As long as 
you do not grant us copyright, wo shall have the 
teaching of you.” 

But we have the same dijQBiculty in making a social 
or moral estimate of England, as the sheriff finds in 
drawing a jury to try some cause which has agitated 
the whole community, and on which everybody finds 
himself an interested party. Officers, jurors, jiKlgofi, 
have all taken sides. England has inoculated all 
nations with her civilisation, intelligence, and tastes; 
and, to resist the tyranny and pro[)oss(is.si()n of the 
British element, a serious man must aid himself, }>y 
comparing with it the civilisations of the farthest emt 
and west, the old Greek, the Oriental, and, much 
more, the ideal standard, if only by means of the 
very impatience which English forms are sure to 
awaken in independent minds. 

Besides, if wo will visit London, the present time 
is the best time, as some signs portend that it has 
reached its highest point. It is observed that the 
English interest us a little loss within a few yetw; 
and hence the impression that the British power has 
culminated, is in solstice, or already declining. 
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As soon as you enter England, which, with Wales, 
is no larger than the State of Georgia,^ this little 
land stretches by an illusion to the dimensions of an 
empire. The innumerable details, the crowded suc¬ 
cession of towns, cities, cathedrals, castles, and great 
and decorated estates, the number and power of the 
trades and guilds, the military strength and splendour, 
the multitudes of rich and of remarkable people, the 
servants and equipages,—all these catching the eye, 
and never allowing it to pause, hide all boundaries, 
by the impression of magnificence and endless wealth. 

I reply to all the urgencies that refer mo to this 
and that object indispensably to be soon,—Yes, to 
see England well needs a hundred years; for, what 
they told me was the merit of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, in Eondon, that it was well packed and 
well saved,—is the merit of England;—it is stuffed 
full, in all corners and crevices, with towns, towers 
churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, and charity-houses. 
In the history of art, it is a long way from a cromlech 
to York minster j yet all the intermediate stops may 
still be traced in this all-preserving island. 

The territory has a singular perfection. The 
climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled 
to by latitude. Neither hot nor cold, there is no 
hour in the whole year when one cannot work. Hero 
is no winter, but such days as wo have in Mas¬ 
sachusetts in November, a temperature which makes 
no exhausting demand on human strength, but allows 

^ Add South (’aroliim, and you have iiioro than an (sriuivalont 
tor tuo area of Sfotlaiid. 
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the attainment of the largest stature. Oharlcs the 
Second said, “it invited men abroad more days in 
the year and more hours in the day than another 
country.” Then England has all the materials of a 
working country except wood. The constant rain, 
a rain with every tide, in some parts of tlu^- island, * “ 
keeps its multitude of rivers full, and brings agihnd- 
tural production up to the highest point. It has 
plenty of water, of stone, of potter^s clay, of coal, of 
salt, and of iron. The land naturally abounds with 
game, immense heaths and downs are paved with 
quails, grouse, and woodcock, and thti shores are 
animated by water-birds. The rivers and the sur¬ 
rounding sea spawn with fish; there are salmon for 
the rich, and sprats and herrings for the p(mr. In 
the northern lochs, the herring are in innumerahle 
shoals; at one season, the coiintry people say, the 
lakes contain one part watci* and two parte fish. 

The only drawback on this industrial convenituicy, 
is the darkness of its sky. The night and day are 
too nearly of a colour. It strains the eyt;B to road 
and to write. Add the coal smoke. In tlio maniD 
facturing towns, the fine soot or hlneh darken tlu^ 
day, give white sheep the colour of hhmk sheep, dig- 
colour the human saliva, contaminate the air, poison 
many plants, and corrode the monuments and huild- 
ings. 

The London fog aggravates the distempims of the 
sky, and sometimes justifies the (qiigram on the 
climate by an English wit, “in a fine day, looking 
up a chimney; in a foul day, looking down 
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A gentleman in Liverpool told nio that ho found he 
conld do without a fire in his parlour about one da-y 
in the year. It is however pretended, that the enor¬ 
mous consumption of coal in the island is also felt in 
modifying the general climate. 

Factitious climate, factitious position. England 
resembles a ship in its shape, and, if it wore one, its 
best admiral could not have worked it, or anchored 
it in a more judicious or effective position. Sir John 
Herschol said, “ London was the centre of the terrene 
globe.” The shopkeeping nation, to use a shop word, 
has a good stanil The old Venetians pleased thorn- 
sol vos with the flattery that Venice was in 45*^, mid¬ 
way between the polos and the lino; as if that were 
an imperial centrality. Long of old, the Greeks 
fancied Delphi the navel of the earth, in their favour¬ 
ite mode of faWing the earth to he an animal The 
Jews believed Jerusalem to bo the centre. I have 
seen a kratometric chart designed to show that the 
city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic holt, 
and, by inference, in the same belt of empire, as the 
cities of Athens, Romo, and London. It was drawn 
by a patriotic Idiihuhdphian, and was examined with 
pleasure, under his showing, by the inhahitants of 
Chestnut Street. But, when carried to Charleston, 
to New Orleans, and to Boston, it somehow failed to 
convince the ingenious scholars of all those capitals. 

lint England is anchored at tim sitle of Europe, 
and right in the heart of the incHlcrn world. The 
sea, which, according to VirgiFs famous line, divided 
the poor Britons utterly from the world, proved to 
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be the ring of marriage with all nations. It is not 
down in the books,—it is written only in the geologic 
strata,—that fortunate day when a wave of the Gor¬ 
man Ocean burst the old isthmus which joined Kent 
and Cornwall to France, and gave to this fragment 
of Europe its impregnable sea wall, cutting off an 
island of eight hundred miles in length, with an 
irregular breadth reaching to three hundred miles; a 
territory large enough for independence enriched with 
every seed of national power, so near, that it can see 
the harvests of the continent; and so far, that who 
would cross the strait must be an expert mariner, 
ready for tempests. As America, Europe, and Asia 
lie, these Britons have precisely the best commercial 
position in the whole planet, and are sure of a market 
for all the goods they can manufacture. And to 
make these advantages avail, the River Thames must 
dig its spacious outlet to the sea from the heart of the 
kingdom, giving road and landing to innumerable 
ships, and all the conveniency to trade, that a people 
so skilful and sufficient in economising water-front by 
docks, warehouses, and lighters, required. When 
James the First declared his purpose of punishing 
London by removing his Court, the Lord Mayor 
replied, “ that, in removing his royal presence from 
his lieges, they hoped ho would leave them the 
Thames.” 

In the variety of surface, Britain is a miniature of 
Europe, having plain, forest, marsh, river, sea-shore; 
mines in Cornwall; caves in Matlock and Derbyshire; 
delicious landscape in Dovedale, delicious soa-view at 
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Tor Bay, Highlands in Scotland, Snowdon in Wales ; 
and in Westmoreland and Cumberland, a pocket 
Switzerland, in which the lakes and mountains are 
on a sufficient scale to fill the eye and touch the im¬ 
agination. It is a nation conveniently small. Fonte- 
nelle thought that nature had sometimes a little 
affectation: and there is such an artificial complete¬ 
ness in this nation of artificers, as if there wore a 
design from the beginning to elaborate a bigger Bir¬ 
mingham. Nature held counsel with herself, and 
said, “My Eomans are gone. To build my now 
empire I will choose a rude race, all masculine, with 
brutish strength. I will not grudge a competition of 
the roughest males. Let buffalo gore bufialo, and the 
pasture to the strongest! For I have work that 
requires the best will and sinew. Sharp and temper¬ 
ate northern breezes shall blow, to keep that will 
alive and alert. The sea shall disjoin tlio people from 
others, and knit them to a fierce nationality. It shall 
give them markets on every side. Long time I will 
keep them on their feet, by poverty, border-wars, sea¬ 
faring, sea-risks, and the stimulus of gain. An 
island,—but not so large, the people not so many 
as to glut the groat markets and <lepro8s one another, 
but proportioned to the size of Europe and the 
continents.'^ 

With its fruits, and wares, and money, must its 
civil influence radiate. It is a singular coincidence 
to this geographic centrality, tlio spiritual centrality, 
which Emanuel Swedenborg as<ui1)es to the people. 
“For the English nation, the best of them are in the 
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centre of all Christians, because they have interior 
intellectual light. This appears conspicuously in the 
spiritual world. This light they derive from the 
liberty of speaking and writing, and thereby of 
thinking.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RACE. 

An ingenious anatomist lias written a book^ to prove 
that races are imperishable, but nations are pliant 
political constructions, easily changed or destroyed. 
But this writer did not found his assumed races on 
any necessary law, disclosing their ideal or meta¬ 
physical necessity; nor did he, on the other hand, 
count with precision the existing races, and settle the 
true bounds; a point of nicety, and the popular test 
of the theory. The individuals at the extremes of 
divergence in one race of men are as unlike as the 
wolf to the lapdog. Yet each variety shades down 
imperceptibly into the next, and you cannot draw the 
line where a race begins or ends. Hence every writer 
makes a diflbrent count. Blurnenbach reckons five 
races; Humboldt three; and Mr. Pickering, who lately, 
in our Exploring Expedition, thinks he saw all the 
kinds of men that can be on the planet, makes eleven. 

The British Empire is reckoned to contain 
222,000,000 souls, -perhaps a fifth of the population 
of the globe; and to compiise a territory of 5,000,000 
^ Th© Races, a Fragiuent. By Robert ICnox. London: 1850 . 
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square miles. So far have British people predomi¬ 
nated. Perhaps forty of these millions are of British 
stock. Add the United States of America, which 
reckon, exclusive of slaves, 20,000,000 of people, on 
a territory of 3,000,000 square miles, and in which 
the foreign element, however considerable, is rapidly 
assimilated, and you have a population of English 
descent and language of 60,000,000, and governing 
a population of 245,000,000 souls. 

The British census proper reckons twenty-seven 
and a half millions in the home countries. What 
makes this census important is the quality of the 
units that compose it. They are free forcible men, 
in a country where life is safe, and has reached the 
greatest value. They give the bias to the ctirrent 
age; and that, not by chance or by mass, but by 
their character, and by the number of individuals 
among them of personal ability. It has been denied 
that the English have genius. Be it as it may, men 
of vast intellect have been bom on their soil, and 
they have made or applied the principal inventiona 
They have sound bodies, and supreme endurance in 
war and in labour. The spawning force of the race 
has sufiSced to the coloxiisation of great parts of the 
world; yet it remains to bo seen whether they can 
make good the exodus of millions from Groat Britain, 
amounting, in 1852, to more than a thousand a day. 
They have assimilating force, since they are imitated 
by their foreign subjects ; and they are still aggr('ssi\'c 
and propagandist, enlarging the dominion of thm 
arts and liberty. Their laws are hospitable, and 
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slavery does not exist under them. What oppression 
exists is incidental and temporary; their success is 
not sudden or fortunate, but they have maintained 
constancy and self-equality for many ages. 

Is this power due to their race, or to some other 
cause*? Men hear gladly of the power of blood or 
race. Everybody likes to know that his advantages 
cannot be attributed to air, soil, sea, or to local wealth, 
as mines and quarries, nor to laws and traditions, nor 
to fortune, but to superior brain, as it makes the 
praise more personal to him. 

We anticipate in the doctrine of race something 
like that law of physiology, that, whatever bone, 
muscle, or essential organ is found in one healthy in¬ 
dividual, the same part or organ may be found in or 
near the same place in its congener; and wo look to 
find in the son every mental and moral property that 
existed in the ancestor. In race, it is not the broad 
shoulders, or litheness, or stature, that give advantage, 
but a symmetry that reaches as far as to the wit. 
Then the miracle and renown begin. Then first we 
care to examine the pedigree, and copy heedfully the 
training,—what food they ate, what nursing, school, 
and exercises they had, which resulted in this mother- 
wit, delicacy of thought, and robust wisdom. How 
came such men as King Alfred, and Kogor Bacon, 
William of Wykoham, Walter Raleigh, Philip Sidney, 
Isaac Newton, William Shakspeurc, George Chap¬ 
man, Francis Bacon, George Herbert, Henry Vane, to 
exist here ? What made those delicate nattiros *1 was 
it the air*! was it the seal was it the parentage*1 
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For it is certain that these men are samples of their 
contemporaries. The hearing ear is always fonnd 
close to the speaking tongue ; and no genius can long 
or often utter anything which is not invited and 
gladly entertained by men around him. 

It is race, is it not that puts the hxindrod millions 
of India under the dominion of a remote island in the 
north of Europe. Eace avails much, if that bo true, 
which is alleged, that all Celts are Catholics, and all 
Saxons are Protestants; that Colts love tmity of 
power, and Saxons the representative principle. liace 
is a controlling influence in the Jew, who, for two 
millenniums, under every climate, has preserved the 
same character and employments. Eaco in the negro 
is of appalling importance. The French in Canada, 
cut off from all intercourse with the parent people, 
have held their national traits. I chanced to road 
Tacitus on the manners of the Germans,” not long 
since, in Missouri, and the heart of Illinois, and I 
found abundant points of resomblanco between the 
Germans of the Hercynian forest, and our Jloosim^ 
Suckers, and Badgers of the American woods* 

But whilst race works immortally to keep its own, 
it is resisted by other forces. Civilisation is a re-agent, 
and eats away the old traits. The Arabs of to-day 
are the Arabs of Pharaoh; but the Briton of to-day 
is a very different person from Cassibolaunim or Ossian. 
Each religious sect has its physiognomy* The Metho¬ 
dists have acquired a face; the Quakers, a face; the. 
nuns, a face. An Englishman will pick out a ilisaenter 
by his manners. Trades and professions carve their 
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own lines on face and foxin. Certain drctimstances 
of English life are not less ciicetivo; as, personal 
liberty; plenty of food; good ale and mutton; open 
market, or good wages for every kind of labour; high 
bribes to talent and skill; the island life, or the million 
opportunities and outlets for expanding and misplaced 
talent; readiness of combination among thomselvos for 
politics or for business; strikes; and sense of superiority 
founded on habit of victory in labour and in war; and 
the appetite for superiority grows by feeding. 

It is easy to add to the counteracting forces to 
race. Credence is a main clomtjiii ^Tis said that 
the views of nature held by any people determine all 
their institutiona Whatever influences add to mental 
or moral faculty, take men out of nationality, as out 
of other conditions, and make the national life a 
culpable compromise. 

Those limitations of tbo formidable doctrine of 
race suggest others which threaten to undermine it, 
as not sufliciontly based. The fixity or inconvertible- 
ness of races as wo see them, is a weak arguimuii for 
the eternity of these frail boundaries, since all our 
historical period is a point to tlie duration in which 
uature has wrought Any the least and solitariest 
fact in our natural history, such as the melioration of 
fruits and of animal stocks, has the worth of a pow&t 
in the opportunity of geologic periodH. Moreover, 
though WQ flatter the self-love of nusn and nations by 
the legend of pure races, all our experience is of the 
gradation and resolution of races, and strange resem¬ 
blances meet us everywhere. It need not pii^ri© us 
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that Malay and Papuan, Celt and Roman, Saxon and 
Tartar should mix, when we see the rudiments of 
tiger and baboon in our human form, and know that 
the barriers of races are not so firm but that some 
spray sprinkles us from the antediluvian seas. 

The low organisations are simplest; a mere mouth, 
a jelly, or a straight worm. As the scale mounts, the 
organisations become complex. We are piqued with 
pure descent, but nature loves inoculation. A child 
blends in his face the faces of both parents, and some 
feature from every ancestor whose face hangs on the 
wall. The best nations are those most widely related; 
and navigation, as effecting a world-wide mixture, is 
the most potent advancer of nations. 

The English composite character betrays a mixed 
origin. Everything English is a fusion of distant 
and antagonistic elements. The language is mixed ,* 
the names of men are of different nations,—three 
languages, three or four nations;—the currents of 
thought are counter: contemplation and practical 
skill; active intellect and dead conservatism; world¬ 
wide enterprise, and devoted use and wont; aggressive 
freedom and hospitable law, with bitter class-legisla¬ 
tion ; a people scattered by their wars and affairs over 
the face of the wlxole earth, and homesick to a man ; 
a country of extremes,—dukes and chartists. Bishops 
of Durham and naked heathen colliers;—nothing can 
be praised in it without damning exceptions, and 
nothing denounced without salvos of cordial praise. 

Neither do this people appear to be of one stem^ 
but collectively a better race than any from which 
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they are derive, mI. Xor is it easy tr) traee it hoaie to 
its original scata Who e^in rail by right names what 
races are in Britain! Who cam trace tlnun historically f 
Who can discriniinutt^ ilitmi anatomically^ oi* meta¬ 
physically t 

In tlio impossibility of arriving at aaiisfaction on 
the historical question of rave, ami, ' come of what¬ 
ever disputable ama:‘atry, - the inflispiitablo English¬ 
man Ix^fore me,t himself very well marked, and nowhere 

also to be banid,—.I fancied I could leave rpnte aside 

the cboico of a tribe as bis liinud pncomiL.rs. Defoe 
said in his wrath, “the Kngli«bnmn wms thes mud of 
all races/* I incline tn the belkif, that, as water, 
lime, and saml, make mortal; so certain tempera¬ 
ments marry well, and, by m,'ma;,wd eontrarietios, 
<lovehq> as drastic a c;baractt4,3r as tbt^ EngbslL On 
the whoh\ it is not so much a history of one or of 
certain tribos of Saxons, #Jiil4*s, m’ Fiisiaim, coming 
from one plHc,e, and gmietically idiviitical, m it k an 
antlmlogyof tt-mperamenfs out of fliein all Certain 
Lmipto'ammit;-' suit the sky ami soil fif England, say 
eight or ten or twenty varieties, an, out of a hundred 
pear-trees, eight <w ten suit the soil ni an orchanl, and 
thrive, whilst all the unadapted f<ut:pv'r;!meu(... die out 

The English lierive their pedigree frmti such a 
range, of natiomdities, that them needs semnmiii and 
land*room to unfohl the variidies cd talent and cimr* 
actvn 1 VrhapM the ocean aervim m a gidvanic battery 
te tlisfrihute acids at one pole ami alkalies at the 
other. So England temls to anmiiiidatn her liherak 
in America anti her cofiservalivt^s at Londom The 
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Scandinavians in her race still hear in every age the 
murmurs of their mother, the ocean; the Briton in 
the blood hugs the homestead still. 

Again, as if to intensate the influences that are 
not of race, what we think of when wo talk of English 
traits really narrows itself to a small district. It ex¬ 
cludes Ireland, and Scotland and Wales, and reduces 
itself at last to London, that is, to those who come 
and go thither. The portraits that hang on the walls 
in the Academy Exhibition at London, the figures in 
Punch's drawings of the public men, or of the club¬ 
houses, the prints in the shop-windows, are distinctive 
English, and not American, no, nor Scotch, nor Irish; 
but 'tis a very restricted nationality. As you go north 
into the manufacturing and agricultural districts, 
and to the population that never travels, as you go 
into Yorkshire, as you enter Scotland, the world’s 
Englishman is no longer found. In Scotland, there 
is a rapid loss of all grandeur of mien and manners; 
a provincial eagerness and acuteness appear; the 
poverty of the country makes itself remarked, and a 
coarseness of manners; and, among the intellectual, 
is the insanity of dialectics. In Ixxjland, are the same 
climate and soil as in England, but less food, no right 
relation to the land, political dependence, small ten¬ 
antry, and an inferior or misplaced race. 

These queries concerning ancestry and blood may 
be well allowed, for there is no prosperity that seems 
more to depend on the kind of man than British 
prosperity. Only a hardy and wise people could have 
made this small territory great We say, in a 
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regatta or yacht-race, that, if the boats are anywhere 
nearly matched, it is the man that wins. Put the 
best sailing master into either boat, and he will win. 

Yet it is fine for us to speculate in face of un¬ 
broken traditions, though vague, and losing them¬ 
selves in fable. The traditions have got footing, and 
refuse to be disturbed. The kitchen-clock is more 
convenient than sidereal time. Wo must use the 
popular category, as wo do by the Linnman classifica¬ 
tion, for convenience, and not as exact and final 
Otherwise, we are presently confounded, when the 
best settled traits of one race are claimed by some 
new ethnologist as precisely characteristic of the 
rival tribe. 

I found plenty of well-marked English types, the 
ruddy complexion fair and plump, robust men, with 
faces cut like a die, and a strong island speech and 
accent; a Norman type, with the complacency that 
belongs to that constitution. Others, who might he 
Americans, for anything that appeared in their com¬ 
plexion or form: and their speech was much loss 
marked, and their thought much less bound. We will 
call thorn Saxons. Then the Eoman has implanted 
his dark complexion in the trinity or c][uaternity of 
bloods. 

1. The sources from which tradition derives their 
stock are mainly three. And, first, they are of the 
oldest blood of the world,—the Celtic. Some peoples 
are deciduous or transitory. Where are the Creeks 1 
Whore the Etrurians 1 Whore the liomansi But 
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the Celts or Sidonides are an old family, of whose 
beginning there is no memory, and their end is likely 
to be still more remote in the future; for they have 
endurance and productiveness. They planted Britain, 
and gave to the seas and mountains names which are 
poems, and imitate the pure voices of nature. They 
are favourably remembered in the oldest records of 
Europe. They had no violent feudal tenure, but the 
husbandman owned the land. They had an alphabet, 
astronomy, priestly culture, and a sublime creed. 
They have a hidden and precarious genius. They 
made the best popular literature of the middle ages 
in the songs of Merlin, and the tender and delicious 
mythology of Arthur. 

2. The English come mainly from the Gormans, 
whom the Romans found hard to conquer in two 
hundred and ten years,—say, impossible to conquer, 
—when one remembers the long sequel; a people 
about whom, in the old empire, the rumour ran, there 
was never any that meddled with them that repented 
it not. 

3. Charlemagne, halting one day in a town of 
Narbonnese Gaul, looked out of a window, and saw 
a fleet of Northmen cruising in the Mediterranean. 
They even entered the port of the town where he 
was, causing no small alarm and sudden manning and 
arming of his galleys. As they put out to sea again, 
the emperor gazed long after them, his eyes bathed 
in tears. “I am tormented with sorrow,” he said, 
“when I foresee the evils they will bring on my 
posterity.” There was reason for these Xerxes’ tears. 
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The men who have built a ship and invented the rig, 
—cordage, sail, compass, and pump,—the working in 
and out of port, have acquired much more than a 
ship. Now arm them, and every shore is at their 
mercy. For, if they have not numerical superiority 
where they anchor, they have only to sail a mile or 
two to find it. Bonaparte’s art of war, namely of con¬ 
centrating force on the point of attack, must always 
be theirs who have the choice of the battle-ground. 
Of course they come into the fight from a higher 
ground of power than the land-nations ; and can 
engage them on shore with a victorious advantage in 
the retreat. As soon as the shores are sufficiently 
peopled to make piracy a losing business, the same 
skill and courage are ready for the service of trade. 

The Eeimslcringla,^- or Sagas of the Kings of Nor¬ 
way, collected by Snorro Sturleson, is the Iliad and 
Odyssey of English history. Its portraits, like 
Homer’s, are strongly individualised. The Sagas 
describe a monarchical republic like Sparta. The 
government disappears before the importance of 
citi;sons. In Norway, no Persian masses fight and 
perish to aggrandise a king, but the actors are 
bonders or landholders, every one of whom is named, 
and personally and patronymically described, as the 
king’s friend and companion. A sparse population 
gives this high worth to every man. Individuals are 
often noticed as very handsome persons, which trait 
only brings the story nearer to the English race. 

* Heini.skringliu Tranalatml by Siaumel Laing, Esq. Lotidon, 
1844. 
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Then the solid material interest predominates, so 
dear to English understanding, wherein the association 
is logical, between merit and land. The heroes of 
the Sagas are not the knights of South Europe. No 
vapouring of France and Spain has corrupted them. 
They are substantial farmers, whom the rough times 
have forced to defend their properties. They have 
weapons which they use in a determined manner, by 
no means for chivalry, but for their acres. They are 
people considerably advanced in rural arts, living 
amphibiously on a rough coast, and drawing half 
their food from the sea, and half from the land. 
They have herds of cows, and malt, wheat, bacon, 
butter, and cheese. They fish in the fiord, and hunt 
the deer. A king among these farmers has a varying 
power, sometimes not exceeding the authority of a 
sheriff. A king was maintained much as, in some of 
our country districts, a winter-schoolmaster is quar¬ 
tered, a week hare, a week there, and a fortnight on 
the next farm,—on all the farmers in rotation. This 
the king calls going into guest-quarters; and it was 
the only way in which, in a poor country, a poor king 
with many retainers could bo kept alive, when he 
leaves his own farm to collect his dues through the 
kingdom. 

These Norsemen are excellent persons in the main, 
with good sense, steadiness, wise speech, and prompt 
action. But they have a singular turn for homicide; 
their chief end of man is to murder, or to be murdered; 
oars, scythes, harpoons, crowbars, peatknives, and hay¬ 
forks, are tools valued by theixi all the more for their 
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charming aptitude for assassinations, A pair of kings, 
after dinner, will divert themselves by thrusting each 
his sword through the other’s body, as did Yngve and 
Alf. Another pair ride out on a morning for a frolic, 
and, finding no weapon near, will take the bits out of 
their horses’ mouths, and crush each other’s heads 
with them, as did Alric and Eric. The sight of a 
tent-cord or a cloak-string puts them on hanging 
somebody, a wife, or a husband, or, best of all, a king. 
If a farmer has so much as a hayfork, he sticks it into 
a King Dag. King Ingiald finds it vastly amusing to 
bum up half-a-dozen kings in a hall, after getting 
them drunk Never was poor gentleman so surfeited 
with life, so furious to be rid of it, as the Northman. 
If he cannot pick any other quarrel, he will get him¬ 
self comfortably gored by a bull’s horns, like Egil, or 
slain by a land-slide, like the agricultural King 
Onund. Odin died in his bed in Sweden ; but it was 
a proverb of ill condition, to die the death of old age. 
King Hake of Sweden cuts and slashes in battle, as 
long as he can stand, then orders his war-ship, loaded 
with his dead men and their weapons, to bo taken 
out to sea, the tiller shipped, and the sails spread; 
being left alone, he sets fire to some tar-wood, and 
lies down contented on dock. The wind blow off the 
land, the ship fiew, burning in clear flame, out between 
the islets into the ocean, and there was the right end 
of King Hake. 

The early Sagas are sanguinary and piratical; the 
later are of a noble strain. History rarely yields us 
better passages than the conversation between King 
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Sigurd the Crusader, and King Eystein, his brother, 
on their respective merits,—one the soldier, and the 
other a lover of the arts of peace. 

Eut the reader of the Norman history must steel 
himself by holding fast the remote compensations 
which result from animal vigour. As the old fossil 
world shows that the first steps of reducing the chaos 
were confided to saurians and other huge and horrible 
animals, so the foundations of the new civility were 
to be laid by the most savage men. 

The Normans came out of France into England 
worse men than they went into it, one’ hundred and 
sixty years before. They had lost their own language, 
and learned the Romance or barbarous Latin of the 
Gauls; and had acquired, with the language, all the 
vices it had names for. The conquest has obtained in 
the chronicles the name of the memory of sorrow.” 
Twenty thousand thieves landed at Hastings. These 
founders of the House of Lords were greedy and fero¬ 
cious dragoons, sons of greedy and ferocious pirates. 
They were all alike, they took everything they could 
carry, they burned, harried, violated, tortured, and 
killed, until everything English was brought to the 
verge of ruin. Such, however, is the illusion of anti¬ 
quity and wealth, that decent and dignified men now 
existing boast their descent from these filthy thieves, 
who showed a far juster conviction of their own 
merits, by assuming for their types the swine, goat, 
jackal, leopard, wolf, and snake, which they severally 
resembled. 

England yielded to the Danes and Northmen in the 

VOL. IV. 
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tenth and eleventh centuries, and was the receptacle 
into which all the mettle of that strenuous population 
was poured. The continued draught of the best men 
in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to these piratical 
expeditions, exhausted those countries, like a tree 
which bears much fruit when young, and those have 
been second-rate powers ever since. The power of 
the race migrated, and left Norway void. King Olaf 
said, “When King Harold, my father, wont westward 
to England, the chosen men in Norway followed him: 
but Norway was so emptied then, that such men have 
not since been to find in the country, nor especially 
such a leader as King Harold was for wisdom and 
bravery.” 

It was a tardy recoil of these invasions, when, in 
1801, the British government sent Nelson to bombard 
the Danish forts in the Sound; and, in 1807, Lord 
Oathcart, at Copenhagen, took the entire Danish fleet, 
as it lay in the basins, and all the equipments from 
the Arsenal, and carried them to England, Kong- 
helle, the town where the kings of Noiuvay, Sweden, 
and Denmark were wont to meet, is now rented to a 
private English gentleman for a hunting ground. 

It took many generations to trim, and comb, and 
perfume the first boat-load of Norse pirates into royal 
highnesses and most noble Knights of the Garter: but 
every sparkle of omameut dates back to the Norse 
boat. There will bo time enough to mellow this 
strength into civility and religion. It is a medical 
fact, that the children of the blind see; the children 
of felons have a healthy conscience* Many a moan, 
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dastardly boy is, at the age of puberty, transformed 
into a serious and generous youth. 

The mildness of the following ages has not quite 
effaced these traits of Odin; as the rudiment of a 
structure matured in the tiger is said to be still found 
unabsorbed in the Caucasian man. The nation has 
a tough, acrid, animal nature which centuries of 
churching and civilising have not been able to 
sweeten. Alfieri said, “ the crimes of Italy were the 
proof of the superiority of the stock;” and one may 
say of England, that this watch moves on a splinter 
of adamant. The English uncultured are a brutal 
nation. The crimes recorded in their calendars leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of cold malignity. 
Dear to the English heart is a fair stand-up fight. 
The brutality of the manners in the lower class ap¬ 
pears in the boxing, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, love 
of executions, and in the readiness for a set-to in the 
streets delightful to the English of all classes. The 
costermongers of London streets hold cowardice in 
loathing:— “we must work our fists well; we are all 
handy with our fists.” The public schools are charged 
with being bear-gardens of brutal strength, and are 
liked by the people for that cause. The fagging is a 
trait of the same quality. Medwin, in the Life of 
Shelley, relates that, at a military school, they rolled 
up a young man in a snowball, and left him so in his 
room, while the other cadets went to church;—and 
crippled him for life. They have retained impress¬ 
ment, deck-flogging, army-flogging, and school-flog¬ 
ging. Such is the ferocity of the army discipline, 
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that a soldier sentenced to flogging sometimes prays 
that his sentence may be commuted to death. Flog¬ 
ging, banished from the armies of Western Europe, 
remains here by the sanction of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. The right of the husband to sell the wife has 
been retained down to our times. The Jews have 
been the favourite victims of royal and popular per¬ 
secution. Henry III. mortgaged all the Jews in the 
kingdom to his brother, the Earl of Cornwall, as 
security for money which he borrowed. The torture 
of criminals, and the rack for extorting evidence 
were slowly disused. Of the criminal statutes Sir 
Samuel Eomilly said, “ 1 have examined the codes of 
all nations, and ours is the worst, and woithy of the 
Anthropophagi.” In the last session, the House of 
Commons was listening to details of flogging and 
torture practised in the jails. 

As soon as this land, thus geographically posted, 
got a hardy people into it, they could not help be¬ 
coming the sailors and factors of the globe. From 
childhood, they dabbled in water, they swam like fishes, 
their playthings were boats. In the case of the ship- 
money, the judges delivered it for law, that “ England 
being an island, the very midland shires therein are 
all to be accounted maritime and Fuller adds, “the 
genius even of landlocked counties driving the natives 
with a maritime dexterity.” As early as the Conquest, 
it is remarked in explanation of the wealth of England 
that its merchants taulo to all countries. 

The English, at the present day, have great vigour 
of body and endurance. Other eouutrynuin look slight 
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and undersized beside them, and invalids. They are 
bigger men than the Americans. I suppose a hundred 
English taken at random out of the street, would 
weigh a fourth more than so many Americans. Yet, 
I am told, the skeleton is not larger. They are round, 
ruddy, and handsome; at least, the whole bust is 
well formed; and there is a tendency to stout and 
powerful frames. I remarked the stoutness, on my 
first landing at Liverpool; porter, drayman, coach¬ 
man, guard,—what substantial, respectable, grand- 
fatherly figures, with costume and manners to suit. 
The American has arrived at the old mansion-house, 
and finds himself among uncles, aunts, and grand- 
sires. The pictures on the chimney-tiles of his nursery 
were pictures of these people. Here they are in the 
identical costumes and air which so took him. 

It is the fault of their forms that they grow stocky, 
and the women have that disadvantage,—few taU, 
slender figures of flowing shape, but stunted and 
thickset persons. The French say that the English¬ 
women have two left hands. But, in all ages, they 
are a handsome race. The bronze monuments of 
crusaders lying cross-legged in the Temple Church at 
London, and those in Worcester and in Salisbury 
Cathedrals, which are seven hundred years old, are 
of the same type as the best youthful heads of men 
now in England;—please by beauty of the same char¬ 
acter, an expression blending good-nature, valour, and 
refinement, and, mainly, by that uncorrupt youth in 
the face of manhood, which is daily seen in the streets 
of London. 
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Both branches of the Scandinavian race are distin¬ 
guished for beauty. The anecdote of the handsome 
captives which Saint Grrcgory found at Eonie, a.d. 
600, is matched by the testimony of the Norman 
chroniclers, five centuries later, who wondered at the 
beauty and long flowing hair of the young English 
captives. Meantime, the IMmshingla has frequent 
occasion to speak of the personal beauty of its heroes. 
When it is considered what humanity, what resources 
of mental and moral power, the traits of the blonde 
race betoken,—its accession to eiiipiro marks a now 
and finer epoch, wherein the old mineral force shall 
be subjugated at last by humaTiity, and shall plough 
in its furrow henceforward. It is not a final race, 
once a crab always crab, l)ut a race with a future. 

On the English face are combined decision and 
nerve, with the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open 
and florid aspect. Hence the love of truth, hence the 
sensibility, the fine perception, and poetic construc¬ 
tion. The fair Saxon man, with open front, and 
honest meaning, domestic, affectionate., is not the 
wood out of which cannibal, or incpiisiior, or assassin 
is made, but he is moulded for law, lawful trade, 
civility, marriage, the nurture of children, for colleges, 
churches, charities, and colonics. 

They arc rather manly than warlike. When the 
war is over, the mask falls frotu the affectionate and 
domestic tastes, which makc^ them women in kind¬ 
ness. This union of qualities is fabled in their 
national legend of Ikcmty ami ih$ or, long 

before, in the Greek legend of Eermiphrodik. The 
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two sexes are co-present in the English mind. I 
apply to Britannia, queen of seas and colonies, the 
words in which her latest novelist portrays his heroine: 
“ she is as mild as she is game, and as game as she is 
mild.” The English delight in the antagonism which 
combines in one person the extremes of courage and 
tenderness; Nelson, dying at Trafalgar, sends his love 
to Lord Collingwood, and, like an innocent schoolboy 
that goes to bed, says, “ Kiss me, Hardy,” and turns 
to sleep. Lord Collingwood, his comrade, was of a 
nature the most affectionate and domestic. Admiral 
Eodney’s figure approached to delicacy and effeminacy, 
and he declared himself very sensible to fear, which 
he surmounted only by considerations of honour and 
public duty. Clarendon says, the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham was so modest and gentle, that some courtiers 
attempted to put affronts on him, until they found 
that this modesty and effeminacy was only a mask for 
the most terrible determination. And Sir Edward 
Parry said, the other day, of Sir John Franklin, that, 
“if he found Wellington Sound open, he explored it; 
for he was a man who never turned his back on a 
danger, yet of that tenderness, that he would not 
brush away a mosquito.” Even for their highwaymen 
the same virtue is claimed, and Robin Hood comes 
described to us as mitissimus jpmdmum, the gentlest 
thief. But they know where their war-dogs lie. 
Cromwell, Blake, Marlborough, Chatham, Nelson, 
and Wellington, are not to be trifled with, and the 
brutal strength which lies at the bottom of society, 
the animal ferocity of the quays and cockpits, the 
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hwlVim of the, fM,4.>nto>n;oov.- of Hhoroditch, Seven 
Dials, iiju! SpitallichlHj they know how to wake up 
lliey have a vigonuis heiiith, aiul hmt well into 
iiiMdle aiul oil! age* The* old iiuui are m red m roses 
and Ktill huiidHoiue* A elear Hkin, a peach-bloom 
••oniplrvdfsn, and goofi teeth, are. found all over the 
islatnl They \im a, plentiful and ntiiriiious diet. 
The operafivt^ e.atiiiot mdmist, on water cwchkoh* Beef 
mutton, wheafhread, and nialf, liquors, are universal 
among tlnj fimtaduHs lahourers. Clood fending is a 
chief point of tudiumil pnde among the vulgar, and, 
in their earieatnn's, they n'piv:»-!q the I'Vtuediman as 
a poor, Htarved hotly, it m enrioim that Tacittts found 
the Hiiglislt Iwer alremly in iihc^ among the (temans; 
“they imike from hurley or wheat a drink coiruptod 
into mmie resemhlimec* tfi wine/' lainl (lihd Justice 
}A,iiesriie in Henry VL h time, says “11ie inhahitants 
of EnglamI drink no water, unle'Ss at ec‘rtain times, 
on a religimm Hmri\ and hy way of penance/’ The 
extmiiCH of povmly am! mrelic penance, it would 
seem, never reach cold water i!i Eiiglaml Wood, 
the iiiitif|mtry, in t!esi:Tihi!ig fhe poveily and maoora- 
iioii tif hallicr Lacey, an Hngliali desiiit, tlooR not 
deny him !«‘er. fie sip,a, "riiia Led \xim nndor a 
flittteliiim; ami lint way in it up u h4«ldi?r; his fm 
wiia eoaiee ; Iiih driiik, of ii penny a gawn, nr gallon” 
They liiive tmim rniiafittitiHiial energy ihim any 
ot!if*r peuple. They think, fteiiri i|iiafcro, that 
iMiiidy everri‘W?« art* ilo' hiiindatiffii of I hat iilevation 
of mind wlnrh gives one naltire awjidant ovor 
iiiiMtlier i iii, ttith llie Aritley that tlwi days uponl in 
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the chase are not counted in the length of life. They 
box, run, shoot, ride, row, and sail from pole to pole. 
They eat, and drink, and live jolly in the open air, 
putting a bar of solid sleep between day and day. 
They walk and ride as fast as they can, their head 
bent forward, as if urged on some pressing affair. 
The French say that Englishmen in the street always 
walk straight before them, like mad dogs. Men and 
women walk with infatuation. As soon as he can 
handle a gun, hunting is the fine art of every English¬ 
man of condition. They are the most voracious 
people of prey that ever existed. Every season turns 
out the aristocracy into the country to shoot and 
fish. The more vigorous run out of the island to 
Europe, to America, to Asia, to Africa, and Australia, 
to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by harpoon, by 
lasso, with dog, with horse, with elephant, or with 
dromedary, all the game that is in nature. These 
men have written the game-books of all countries, as 
Hawker, Scrope, Murray, Herbert, Maxwell, Gum¬ 
ming, and a host of travellers. The people at home 
are addicted to boxing, running, leaping, and rowing 
matches. 

I suppose the dogs and horses must bo thanked 
for the fact that the men have muscles almost as 
tough and supple as their own. If, in every efficient 
man, there is first a fine animal, in the English race 
it is of the best breed, a wealthy, juicy, broad-chested 
creature, steeped in ale and good cheer, and a little 
overloaded by his flesh. Men of animal nature rely, 
like animals, on their instincta The Englishman 
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associates well with dogs and horses. His attachment 
to the horse arises from the courage and address 
required to manage it. The horse finds out who is 
afraid of it, and does not disguise its opinion. Their 
young boiling clerks and lusty collegians like the 
company of horses better than the company of pro¬ 
fessors. I suppose the horses are better company 
for them. The horse has more uses than Bulfon 
noted. If you go into the streets, every driver in 
bus or dray is a bully, and, if I wanted a good troop 
of soldiers, I should recruit among the stables. Add 
a certain degree of refinement to the vivacity of 
these riders, and you obtain the precise quality which 
makes the men and women of polite society formi¬ 
dable. 

They come honestly by their horsemanship, with 
ffengist and Eorsa for their Saxon founders. The 
other branch of their race had boon Tartar nomads. 
The horse was all their wealth. The children were 
fed on mares’ milk. The pastures of Tartary were 
still remembered by the tenacious practice of the 
Norsemen to oat horseflesh at religious feasts. In 
the Danish invasions the marauders soiled upon 
horses where they landed, and wore at once converted 
into a body of expert cavalry. 

At one time this skill scorns to have declined. 
Two centuries ago, the English horse never performed 
any eminent service beyond the seas; and the reason 
assigned was, that the genius of the English hath 
always more inclined them to foot-service, as pure 
and proper manhood, without any mixttiro; whilst, 
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in a victory on horseback, the credit ought to bo 
divided betwixt the man and his horse. But in two 
hundred years a change has taken place. Now, 
they boast that they understand horses better than 
any other people in the world, and that their horses 
are become their second selves. 

“William the Conqueror being,’’ says Camden, 
“better affected to beasts than to men, imposed heavy 
fines and punishments on those that should meddle 
with his game.” The Saxon Chronicle says, “ho 
loved the tall deer as if he were their father.” And 
rich Englishmen have followed his example, accord¬ 
ing to their ability, ever since, in encroaching on the 
tillage and commons with their game-preserves. It is 
a proverb in England that it is safer to shoot a man 
than a hare. The severity of the game-laws certainly 
indicates an extravagant sympathy of the nation with 
horses and hunters. The gentlemen are always on 
horseback, and have brought horses to an ideal per¬ 
fection,—the English racer is a factitious breed. A 
score or two of mounted gentlemen may frequently 
be seen running like centaurs down a hill nearly as 
steep as the roof of a house. Every inn-room is lined 
with pictures of races; telegraphs communicate, 
every hour, tidings of the heats from Newmarket and 
Ascot: and the House of Commons adjourns over 
the “Derby Day ” 
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OHAi^TEE V, 

ABILITY. 

The Saxon and the Northman aro both Scandinavians. 
History does not allow us to fix the limits of the 
application of these names with any accuracy; but 
from the residence of a portion of these people in 
France, and from some efifect of that powerful soil on 
their blood and manners, the Norman has come popu¬ 
larly to represent in England the aristocratic,—and 
the Saxon the democratic principle. And though, I 
doubt not, the nobles aro of both tribes, and the 
workers of both, yet we are forced to use the names 
a little mythically, one to represent the worker, and 
the other the enjoycr. 

The island was a pri5!:o for the best race. Each 
of the dominant races tried its fortune in turn. The 
Phoenician, the Celt, and the Goth, had already got 
in. The Eoman came, but in the very day when his 
fortune culminated. He looked in the eyes of a new 
people that was to supplant his own. Ho disembarked 
his legions, erected his camps and towers,—presently 
he heard bad news from Italy, and worse and worse, 
every year; at last, ho made a handsome compliment 
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of roads and walls, and departed. But the Saxon 
seriously settled in the land, builded, tilled, fished, 
and traded, with German truth and adhesiveness. 
The Dane came and divided with him. Last of all, 
the Norman, or French-Dane, arrived, and formally 
conquered, harried, and ruled the kingdom. A 
century later, it came out that the Saxon had the most 
bottom and longevity, had managed to make the victor 
speak the language and accept the law and usage of 
the victim; forced the baron to dictate Saxon terms to 
Norman kings; and, step by step, got all the essential 
securities of civil liberty invented and confirmed. 
The genius of the race and the genius of the place 
conspired to this effect. The island is lucrative to 
free labour, but not worth possession on other terms. 
The race was so intellectual, that a feudal or military 
tenure could not last longer than the war. The power 
of the Saxon-Danes, so thoroughly beaten in the war, 
that the name of English and villein were synonymous, 
yet so vivacious as to extort charters from the kings, 
stood on the strong personality of these people. Sense 
and economy must rule in a world which is made of 
sense and economy, and the banker, with his seven 
'per cent, drives the earl out of Ms castle. A nobility 
of soldiers cannot keep down a commonalty of shrewd 
scientific persons. What signifies a pedigree of a 
hundred links against a cotton-spinner with steam in 
his mill; or against a company of broad-shouldered 
Liverpool merchants, for whom Stephenson and Brunei 
are contriving locomotives and a tubular bridge ? 

These Saxons are the hands of mankind. They 
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haye the taste for toil, a distaste for pleasure or re^ 
pose, and the telescopic appreciation of distant gain. 
They are the wealth-makers,—and by dint of mental 
faculty, which has its own conditions. The Saxon 
works after liking, or, only for himself; and to set 
him at work, and to begin to draw his monstrous 
values out of barren Britain, all dishonour, fret, and 
barrier must be removed, and then his energies begin 
to play. 

The Scandinavian fancied himself surrounded by 
Trolls,—a kind of goblin men, with vast power of 
work and skilful production,—divine stevedores, 
carpenters, reapers, smiths, and masons, swift to re¬ 
ward every kindness done them, with gifts of gold 
and silver. In all English history this dream comes 
to pass. Certain Trolls or working brains, under the 
names of Alfred, Bede, Caxton, Bracton, Camden, 
Drake, Selden, Dugdalo, Newton, Gibbon, Brindley, 
Watt, Wedgwood, dwell in the troll-mounts of 
Britain, and turn the sweat of their face to power 
and renown. 

If the race is good, so is the ])]ace. Nobody 
landed on this spellbound island with impunity. The 
enchantments of barren shingle and rough weather 
transformed every adventurer into a labotirer. Each 
vagabond that arrived bent his neck to the yoke of 
gain, or found the air too tense for him. The strong 
survived, the weaker wont to the ground. Even the 
pleasuro-himtors and sots of England are of a tougher 
texture. A hard temperament had been formed by 
Saxon and Saxon-Dano, and such of these Erench or 
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Normans as could reach it were naturalised in every 
sense. 

All the admirable expedients as means hit upon 
in England, must be looked at as growths or irresistible 
offshoots of the expanding mind of the race. A man 
of that brain thinks and acts thus; and his neighbour, 
being afflicted with the same kind of brain, though he 
is rich, and called a baron, or a duke, thinks the same 
thing, and is ready to allow the justice of the thought 
and act in his retainer or tenant, though sorely against 
his baronial or ducal will. 

The island was renowned in antiquity for its breed 
of mastiffs, so fierce, that when their teeth were set 
you must cut their heads off to part them. The man 
was like his dog. The people have that nervous 
bilious temperament, which is known by medical men 
to resist every means employed to make its possessor 
subservient to the will of others. The English game is 
main force to main force, the planting of foot to foot, 
fair play and open field,—a rough tug without trick 
or dodging, till one or both come to pieces. King 
Ethelwald spoke the language of his race when he 
planted himself at Wimborne, and said, “ he would 
do one of two things, or there live, or there lie.” 
They hate craft and subtlety. They neither poison, 
nor waylay, nor assassinate; and, when they have 
pounded each other to a poultice, they -will shake 
hands and be friends for the remainder of their lives. 

You shall trace those Gothic touches at school, at 
country fairs, at the hustings, and in parliament. No 
artifice, no breach of truth and plain dealing,—not 
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so much as secret ballot, is suffered in the island. In 
parliament, the tactics of the opposition is to resist 
every step of the government, by a pitiless attack: 
and in a bargain, no prospect of advantage is so dear 
to the merchant, as the thought of being tricked is 
mortifying. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, a courtier of Charles and 
James, who won the sea-fight of Soanderoon, was a 
model Englishman in his day. ‘‘His person was 
handsome and gigantic, he had so graceful elocution 
and noble address, that, had he been dropt out of the 
clouds in any part of the world, he would have made 
himself respected : he was skilled in six tongues, and 
master of arts and arms.”^ Sir Konolm wrote a 
book, “Of Bodies and of Souls,” in which he pro¬ 
pounds, that “ syllogisms do breed or rather are all 
the variety of man’s life. They are the stops by 
which we walk in all our businesses. Man, as he 
is man, doth nothing else but weave such chains. 
Whatsoever ho doth, swarving from this work, he 
doth as deficient from the nature of man: and, if he 
do aught beyond this, by breaking out into divers 
sorts of exterior actions, ho findeth, nevertheless, in 
this linked sequel of simple diBcourscs, the art, the 
catise, the rule, the bounds, and the model of it.” 

There spoke the genius of the Englisli people. 
There is a necessity on them to bo logical. They 
would hardly greet the good that did not logically 
fall,—as if it excluded their own merit, or shook their 
understandings. They are jealous of miiuls that have 
1 Antony Wood. Man’s Souk*, p, *i9. 
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much facility of association, from an instinctive fear 
that the seeing many relations to their thought might 
impair this serial continuity and lucrative concentra¬ 
tion. They are impatient of genius, or of minds 
addicted to contemplation, and cannot conceal their 
contempt for sallies of thought, however lawful, 
whose steps they cannot count by their wonted rule. 
Neither do they reckon better a syllogism that ends 
in syllogism. For they have a supreme eye to facts, 
and theirs is a logic that brings salt to soup, hammer 
to nail, oar to boat, the logic of cooks, carpenters, and 
chemists, following the sequence of nature, and one 
on which words make no impression. Their mind is 
not dazzled by its own means, but locked and bolted 
to results. They love men, who, like Samuel John¬ 
son, a doctor in the schools, would jump out of his 
syllogism the instant.his major proposition was in 
danger, to save that at all hazards. Their practical 
vision is spacious, and they can hold many threads 
without entangling them. All the steps they orderly 
take ; but with the high logic of never confounding 
the minor and major proposition; keeping their eye 
on their aim, in all the complicity and delay incident 
to the several series of means they employ. There 
is room in their minds for this and that,—a science 
•of degrees. In the courts, the independence of the 
judges and the loyalty of the suitors are equally 
excellent. In Parliament, they have hit on that 
capital invention of freedom, a constitutional opposi¬ 
tion. And when courts and parliament are both 
deaf, the plaintiff is not silenced. Calm, patient, his 
VOL. IV. F 
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weapon of defence from year to year is tlie obstinate 
reproduction of tbe grievance, with calculations and 
estimates. But, meantime, he is drawing numbers 
and money to his opinion, resolved that if all remedy 
fails, right of revolution is at the bottom of his 
charter-box. They are bound to see their measure 
carried, and stick to it through ages of defeat. 

Into this English logic, however, an infusion of 
justice enters, not so apparent in other races,—a belief 
in the existence of two sides, and the resolution to 
see fair play. There is, on every question, an appeal 
from the assertion of the parties to the proof of what 
is asserted. They are impious in their scepticism of 
a theory, but kiss the dust before a fact. Is it a 
machine, is it a charter, is it a boxer in the ring, is it 
a candidate on the hustings,—the universe of English¬ 
men will suspend their judgment, until the trial can 
be had. They are not to bo led by a phrase, they 
want a working plan, a working machine, a working 
constitution, and will sit out the trial, and abide by 
the issue, and reject all preconceived theories. In 
politics they put blunt questions, which must be 
answered; who is to pay the taxes *1 what will you 
do for trade ? what for com ? what for the spinner ? 

This singular fairness and its results strike the 
French with surprise. Philip do Comminos says, 
“Now, in my opinion, among all the sovereignties I 
know in the world, that in which the public good is 
best attended to, and the leiust violence exercised on 
the people, is that of England.” Life is safe, and 
personal rights ^ and what is freedom without secu- 
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rity? whilst in France, “fraternity,” “equality,” and 
“ indivisible unity, ” are names for assassination. Mon¬ 
tesquieu said, “England is the freest country in the 
world. If a man in England had as many enemies as 
hairs on his head, no harm would happen to him.” 

Their self-respect, their faith in causation, and 
their realistic logic or coupling of means to ends, 
have given them the leadership of the modern world. 
Montesquieu said, “No people have true common 
sense but those who are born in England.” This com¬ 
mon sense is a perception of all the conditions of our 
earthly existence, of laws that can be stated, and of 
laws that cannot be stated, or that are learned only 
by practice, in which allowance for friction is made. 
They are impious in their scepticism of theory, and 
in high departments they are cramped and sterile. 
But the unconditional surrender to facts, and the 
choice of means to reach their ends, are as admirable 
as with ants and bees. 

The bias of the nation is a passion for utility. 
They love the lever, the screw, and pulley, the 
Flanders draught-horse, the waterfall, wind-mills, 
tide-mills; the sea and the wind to bear their freight 
ships. More than the diamond Koh-i-noor, which 
glitters among their crown jewels, they prize that 
dull pebble which is wiser than a man, whose poles 
turn themselves to the poles of the world, and whose 
axis is parallel to the axis of the world. Now, their 
toys are steam and galvanism. They are heavy at 
the fine arts, but adroit at the coarse; not good in 
jewellery or mosaics, but the best ironmasters, colliers, 
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wool-combers, and tanners, in Europe. They apply 
themselves to agriculture, to draining, to resisting 
encroachments of sea, wind, travelling sands, cold 
and wet subsoil; to fishery, to manufacture of indis¬ 
pensable staples,—salt, plumbago, leather, wool, glass, 
pottery, and brick,—to bees and silkworms and by 
their steady combinations they succeed. A manu¬ 
facturer sits down to dinner in a suit of clothes which 
was wool on a sheep’s back at sunrise. You dine 
with a gentleman on venison, pheasant, quail, pigeons, 
poultry, mushrooms, and pine-apples, all the growth 
of his estate. They are neat husbands for ordering 
all their tools pertaining to house and field. All are 
well kept. There is no want and no waste. They 
study use and fitness in their building, in the order 
of their dwellings, and in their dross. The French¬ 
man invented the ruffle, the Englishman added the 
shirt. The Englishman wears a sensible coat buttoned 
to the chin, of rough but solid and lasting texture. 
If he is a lord, he dresses a little worse than a com¬ 
moner. They have diflused the taste for plain sub¬ 
stantial hats, shoes, and coats through Etaropo. They 
think him the best dressed man whose dross is so fit 
for his use that you cannot notice or romember to 
describe it. 

They secure the essentials in their diet, in their 
arts and manufactures. Every article of cutlery 
shows, in its shape, thought aaid long experience of 
workmen. They put the expense in the right place, 
as, in their sea-steamers, in the solidity of the 
machinery and the stroxagth of the boat. The admir- 
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able equipment of their arctic ships carries London to 
the pole. They build roads, aqueducts, warm and ven¬ 
tilate houses. And they have impressed their direct¬ 
ness and practical habit on modern civilisation. 

In trade, the Englishman believes that nobody 
breaks who ought not to break; and that, if he do 
not make trade everything, it will make him nothing; 
and acts on this belief. The spirit of system, atten¬ 
tion to details, and the subordination of details, or, 
the not driving things too finely (which is charged on 
the Germans), constitute that despatch of business, 
which makes the mercantile power of England. 

In war, the Englishman looks to his means. He 
is of the opinion of Civilis, his German ancestor, 
whom Tacitus reports as holding that the gods are 
on the side of the strongest;”—a sentence which 
Bonaparte unconsciously translated, when he said, 
“ that he had noticed that Providence always favoured 
the heaviest battalion.” Their military science pro¬ 
pounds that if the weight of the advancing column is 
greater than that of the resisting, the latter is de¬ 
stroyed. Therefore Wellington, when he came to 
the army in Spain, had every man weighed, first with 
accoutrements, and then without; believing that the 
force of an army depended on the weight and power 
of the individual soldiers, in spite of cannon. Lord 
Palmerston told the Plouse of Commons that more 
care is taken of the health and comfort of English 
troops than of any other troops in the world; and 
that, hence, the English can put more men into the 
rank on the day of action, on the field of battle, than 
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any other army. Before the bombardment of the 
Danish forts in the Baltic, Nelson spent day after 
day, himself in the boats, on the exhausting service 
of sounding the channel. Clerk of Eldin’s celebrated 
manoeuvre of breaking the line of sea-battle, and 
Nelson’s feat of douUing, or stationing his ships one 
on the outer how and another on the outer quarter 
of each of the enemy’s, were only translations into 
naval tactics of Bonaparte’s rule of concentration. 
Lord Collingwood was accustomed to tell his men, 
that, if they could fire three well-directed broadsides 
in five minutes, no vessel could resist them; and, 
from constant practice, they came to do it in three 
minutes and a half. 

But conscious that no race of better men exists, 
they rely most on the simplest means; and do not 
like ponderous and difficult tactics, but delight to bring 
the affair hand to hand; where the victory lies with 
the strength, courage, and endurance of the indi¬ 
vidual combatants. They adopt every improvement 
in rig, in motor, in weapons, but they fundamentally 
believe that the best stratagem in naval war is to lay 
your ship close alongside of the enemy’s ship, and 
bring all your guns to bear on him, until you or he 
go to the bottom. This is the old fashion, which 
never goes out of fashion, neither in nor out of England. 

It is not usually a point of honour, nor a religious 
sentiment, and never any whim, that they will shed 
their blood for; but usually projan'ty, and right 
measured by property, that breeds revolution. They 
have no Indian taste for a tomahawk-dance, no French 
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taste for a badge or a proclamation. The Englishman 
is peaceably minding his business, and earning his 
day’s wages. But if you offer to lay hand on his 
day’s wages, on his cow, or his right in common, or 
his shop, he will fight to the Judgment. Magna 
Charta, jury trial, habeas corpus, star-chamber, ship- 
money, Popery, Plymouth colony, American Eerolu- 
tion, are all questions involving a yeoman’s right to 
his dinner, and, except as touching that, would not 
have lashed the British nation to rage and revolt. 

Whilst they are thus instinct with a spirit of order, 
and of calculation, it must be owned they are capable 
of larger views; but the indulgence is expensive to 
them, costs great crises, or accumulations of mental 
power. In common, the horse works best with 
blinders. Nothing is more in the line of English 
thought than our unvarnished Connecticut question, 
“Pray, sir, how do you get your living when you are 
at home f’ The questions of freedom, of taxation, , of 
privilege, are money questions. Heavy fellows, 
steeped in beer and fleshpots, they are hard of hear¬ 
ing and dim of sight. Their drowsy minds need to 
be flagellated by war and trade and politics and per¬ 
secution. They cannot well read a principle except 
by the light of faggots and of burning towns. 

Tacitus says of the Germans, “powerful only in 
sudden efforts, they are impatient of toil and labour.” 
This highly-destined race, if it had not somewhere 
added the chamber of patience to its brain, would not 
have built London. I know not from which of the 
tribes and temperaments that went to the composition 
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of the people this tenacity was supplied, but they 
clinch every nail they drive. They have no running 
for luck, and no immoderate speed. They spend 
largely on their fabric, and await the slow return. 
Their leather lies tanning seven years in the vat. At 
Rogers’s mills, in Sheffield, where I was shown the 
process of making a razor and a penknife, I was told 
there is no luck in making good steel; that they make 
no mistakes, every blade in the hundred and in the 
thousand is good. And that is characteristic of all 
their work,—no more is attempted than is done. 

"V\^hen Thor and his companions arrive at Utgard, 
he is told that “ nobody is permitted to remain here 
unless he understand some art, and excel in it all other 
men.” The same question is still put to the posteiity 
of Thor. A nation of labourers, every man is trained 
to some one art or detail, and aims at perfection in 
that; not content unless he has something in which 
ho thinks he surpasses all other men. He would 
rather not do anything at all than not do it well. I 
suppose no people have such thoroughnessfrom the 
highest to the lowest, every man moaning to bo 
master of his art. 

‘‘To show capacity,” a Treneshman dcscribod as the 
end of a speech in debate: “ jNo,” said an Englishman, 
“ but to sot your shoulder at the wheel,—to advance 
the business.” Sir Samuel Roinilly refused to speak 
in popular assoniblios, conlining himself to the IIoxxso 
of Commons, where a moaBurc can be carried by a 
speech. The business of the Houses of Commons 
is conducted by a few persons, 1)ut these are hard 
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worked. Sir Robert Peel “ knew the Blue Books by 
heart.” His colleagues and rivals carry Hansard in 
their heads. The high civil and legal ojQSces are not 
beds of ease, but posts which exact frightful amounts 
of mental labour. Many of the great leaders, like 
Pitt, Canning, Castlereagh, Romilly, are soon worked 
to death. They are excellent judges in England of a 
good worker, and when they find one, like Clarendon, 
Sir Philip Warwick, Sir William Coventry, Ashley, 
Burke, Thurlow, Mansfield, Pitt, Eldon, Peel, or Russell, 
there is nothing too good or too high for him. 

They have a wonderful heat in the pursuit of a 
public aim. Private persons exhibit, in scientific and 
antiquarian researches, the same pertinacity as the 
nation showed in the coalitions in which it yoked 
Europe against the empire of Bonaparte, one after 
the other defeated, and still renewed, until the sixth 
hurled him from his seat. 

Sir John Herschel, in completion of the work of 
his father, who had made the catalogue of the stars 
of the northern hemisphere, expatriated himself for 
years at the Cape of Good Hope, finished his inven¬ 
tory of the southern heaven, came home, and redacted 
it in eight years more;—a work whose value does 
not begin until thirty years have elapsed, and thence¬ 
forward a record to all ages of the highest import. 
The Admiralty sent out the Arctic expeditions year 
after year, in search of Sir John Franklin, until, at 
last, they have threaded their way through polar pack 
and Behring’s Straits, and solved the geographical 
problem. Lord Elgin, at Athens, saw the imminent 
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ruin of the Greek remains, set up his scaffoldings, in 
spite of epigrams, and, after five years’ labour to 
collect them, got his marbles on shipboard. The ship 
struck a rock, and went to the bottom. He had them 
all fished up by divers, at a vast expense, and brought 
to London; not knowing that Haydon, Fuseli, and 
Canova, and all good heads in all the world, wore to 
be his applauders. In the same spirit were the 
excavation and research by Sir Charles Fellowos, for 
the Xanthian monument; and of Layard for his 
Nineveh sculptures. 

The nation sits in the immense city they have 
builded, a London extended into every man’s mind, 
though he live in Van Diemen’s Land or Capetown. 
Faithful performance of what is undertaken to be 
performed they honour in themselves, and exact in 
others, as certificate of equality with themselves. The 
modern world is theirs. They have made and make 
it day by day. The commercial relations of the world 
are so intimately drawn to London, that every dollar 
on earth contributes to the strength of the English 
government. And if all the wealth in the planet 
should perish by war or deluge, they know them¬ 
selves competent to replace it. 

They have approved their Saxon blood l)y their 
seargoing qualities; their (ioscont from Odin’s smiths 
by their hereditary skill in working in iron; their 
British birth by husbandry and immense wheat 
harvests; and justified their occupancy of the centre 
of habitable land by their snpreme ability and cos¬ 
mopolitan spirit They have tilled, builded, forged, 
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spun, and woven. They have made the island a 
thoroughfare; and London a shop, a law-court, a re¬ 
cord-office, and scientific bureau, inviting to strangers ; 
a sanctuary to refugees of every political and religious 
opinion; and such a city, that almost every active 
man, in any nation, finds himself, at one time ox 
other, forced to visit it. 

In every path of practical activity they have gone 
even with the best. There is no secret of war in 
which they have not shown mastery. The steam- 
chamber of Watt, the locomotive of Stephenson, the 
cotton-mule of Roberts, perform the labour of the 
world. There is no department of literature, of 
science, or of useful art, in which they have not pro¬ 
duced a first-rate book. It is England whose opinion 
is waited for on the merit of a new invention, an im¬ 
proved science. And in the complications of the 
trade and politics of their vast empire they have been 
equal to every exigency, with counsel and with con¬ 
duct. Is it their luck, or is it in the chambers of 
their brain,—it is their commercial advantage, that 
whatever light appears in better method or happy 
invention, breaks out in their race. They are a family 
to which a destiny attaches, and the Banshee has 
sworn that a male heir shall never be wanting. They 
have a wealth of men to fill important posts, and the 
vigilance of party criticism insures the selection of a 
competent person. 

A proof of the energy of the British people is the 
highly artificial construction of the whole fabric. The 
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climate and geography, I said, were factitious, as if 
the hands of man had arranged the conditions. The 
same character pervades the whole kingdom. Bacon 
said, “Rome was a state not subject to paradoxes;’’ 
but England subsists by antagonisms and contradic¬ 
tions. The foundations of its greatness are the roll¬ 
ing waves ; and, from first to last, it is a museum of 
anomalies. This foggy and rainy country furnishes 
the world with astronomical observations. Its short 
rivers do not ailbrd walx^r-powtu*, but the land shakes 
under the thunder of the mills. There is no gold 
min© of any impoi'tance, but there is more gold in 
England than in all other countries. It is too far 
north for the culture of the vine, but the wines of all 
countries are in its docks. The Premdi Comte de 
Lauraguais said, no frnit ripens in England but a 
baked applebut oranges and pino-applos are as 
cheap in London as in the Mediterranean. The 
Mark-Lane Express, or the Custom House Eoturns 
bear out to the letter the vaunt of Pope, 

** Lot India hoaHt hor palnw, nor onvy wo 
Tlio wooping amber, nor the n\mf tm\ 

While, by our oaka, tbos<‘ iin'finus loatln are borne, 

And realms coxmmmdo<l whirh tho.sr trooH adorn.” 

The native cattle are extinct, but the island is full of 
artificial breeds. The agriculturist Bake well created 
sheep and cows and liorHOs to ortlor, and broods in 
which everything wiis omitted but what is economical 
The cow is sacrificed to lier Img, tlie ox to his sirloin. 
Stall-feeding makes spemi-millH of the eiittle, and con¬ 
verts the stable to a chemical factory. The rivers, 
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lakes and ponds, too much fished, or obstructed by 
factories, are artificially filled with the eggs of salmon, 
turbot, and herring. 

Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolnshire and Cam¬ 
bridgeshire are unhealthy and too barren to pay rent. 
By cylindrical tiles, and gutta-percha tubes, five 
milli ons of acres of bad land have been drained and 
put on equality with the best, for rape-culture and 
grass. The climate too, which was already believed 
to have become milder and drier by the enormous 
consumption of coal, is so far reached by this new 
action, that fogs and storms are said to disappear. 
In due course, all England will be drained, and rise a 
second time out of the waters. The latest step was 
to call in the aid of steam to agriculture. Steam is 
almost an Englishman. I do not know but they will 
send him to Parliament next, to make laws. He 
weaves, forges, saws, pounds, fans, and now he must 
pump, grind, dig, and plough for the farmer. The 
markets created by the manufacturing population have 
erected agriculture into a great thriving and spending 
industry. The value of the houses in Britain is equal 
to the value of the soil. Artificial aids of all kinds 
are cheaper than the natural resources. Ho man can 
afi‘ord to walk, when the parliamentary train carries 
him for a penny a mile. Gas-burners are cheaper 
than daylight in numberless floors in the cities. All 
the houses in London buy their water. The English 
trade does not exist for the exportation of native 
products, but on its manufactures, or the making well 
everything which is ill made elsewhere. They make 
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ponchos for the Mexican, bandannas for the Hindoo, 
ginseng for the Chinese, beads for the Indian, laces 
for the Flemings, telescopes for astronomers, cannons 
for kings. 

The Board of Trade caused the best models of 
Greece and Italy to bo placed within the reach of 
every manufacturing population. They caused to be 
translated from foreign languages and illustrated by 
elaborate drawings, the most approved works of 
Munich, Berlin, and Paris. They have ransacked 
Italy to find now forms, to add a grace to the products 
of their looms, their potteries, and their foundries.^ 

The nearer we look, the more artificial is their 
social system. Their law is a network of fictions. 
Their property, a scrip or certifi(5ato of right to 
interest on money that no man ever saw. Their social 
classes are made by statute. Their ratios of power 
and representation are historical and h^.gal. The last 
Koform-bill took away political power from a mound, 
a ruin, and a stone-wall, whilst Birmingham and 
Manchester, whose mills pipd for the wars of Kurope, 
had no represeut.ativ(i. Ifiirity in the oleedive Parlia- 
incnt is secured by the purchast^ of Foreign 

power is h\i)t by armed coloni(‘,8 ; power at home, by 
a standing army of police. The pauper lives better 
than the free labourer; the thief better than the 
pauper; and the transported felon better than the 

^ Hftci Mtiiuorial of H. rirneiwtjgh, p. CS. Now York, 1853, 
Hir H, Eoiuilly, pimwt of KtigliHli piitriotn, fiociitlod that 
the only independent mode of entering Parlianasnt wiw to hny 
a scat, and he bought lIorHhaiu. 
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one under imprisonment. The crimes are factitious, 
as smuggling, poaching, nonconformity, heresy and 
treason. Better, they say in England, kill a man than 
a hare. The sovereignty of the seas is maintained by 
the impressment of seamen. “The impressment of 
seamen,” said Lord Eldon, “ is the life of our navy.” 
Solvency is maintained by means of a national debt, 
on the principle, “if you will not lend me the money, 
how can I pay you?” For the administration of justice. 
Sir Samuel Eomilly’s expedient for clearing the arrears 
of business in Chancery, was, the Chancellor’s staying 
away entirely from his court. Their system of educa¬ 
tion is factitious. The Universities galvanise dead 
languages into a semblance of life. Their church is 
artificial. The manners and customs of society arc 
artificial;—made-up men with made-up manners 
and thus the whole is Birminghamised, and we have 
a nation whose existence is a work of art;—a cold, 
barren, almost arctic isle, being made the most fniit- 
ful, luxurious, and imperial land in the whole earth. 

Man in England submits to be a product of political 
economy. On a bleak moor a mill is built, a bank¬ 
ing-house is opened, and men come in; as water in a 
sluice-way, and towns and cities rise. Man is made 
as a Birmingham button. The rapid doubling of the 
population dates from Watt’s steam-engine. A land¬ 
lord, who owns a province, says, “The tonantiy are 
unprofitable; let me have sheep.” Eo unroofs the 
houses, and ships the population to America. The 
nation is accustomed to the instantaneous creation of 
wealth. It is the maxim of their economists, “that 
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tlxe greater part in value of the wealth now existing 
in England has been produced by human hands with¬ 
in the last twelve months.” Meantime, three or four 
days’ rain will reduce hundreds to starving in London. 

One secret of their power is their mutual good 
understanding. Not only good minds are born among 
them, but all the people have good minds. Every 
nation has yielded some good wit, if, as has chanced 
to many tribes, only one. But the intellectual organ¬ 
isation of the English admits a communicableness Of 
knowledge and ideas among them all. An electric 
touch by any of their national ideas molts thorn into 
one family, and brings the hoards of power which 
their individuality is always hiving, into use and play 
for all. Is it the smallness of the country, or is it the 
pride and affection of race,—they have solidarity, or 
responsibleness, and trust in each other. 

Their minds, like wool, admit of a dye which is 
more lasting than the cloth. They embrace their 
cause with more tenacity than their life. Though 
not military, yet every common subject by the poll is 
fit to make a soldier of. Those private reserved mute 
family-men can adopt a public end with all their heat, 
and this strength of affection makes the romance of 
their heroes. The difFerence of rank does not divide 
the national heart. The Danish poet Ohlenschlagor 
complains, that who writes in Danish writes to two 
hundred readers. In Germany, there is one speech 
for the learned and another for the masses, to that 
extent, that, it is said, no sentiment or phrase from 
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tlie works of any great German writer is ever heard 
among the lower classes. But in England, the lan¬ 
guage of the noble is the language of the poor. In 
Parliament, in pulpits, in theatres, when the speakers 
rise to thought and passion, the language becomes 
idiomatic; the people' in the street best understand 
the best words. And their language seems drawn 
from the Bible, the common law, and the works of 
Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Pope, Young, Oowper, 
Burns, and Scott. The island has produced two or 
three of the greatest men that ever existed, but they 
were not solitary in their own time. Men quickly 
embodied what Newton found out, in Greenwich 
observatories, and practical navigation. The boys 
know all that Hutton knew of strata, or Dalton of 
atoms, or Harvey of blood-vessels; and these studios, 
once dangerous, are in fashion. So what is invented 
or known in agriculture, or in trade, or in war, or in 
art, or in literature, and antiquities. A great ability, 
not amassed on a few giants, but poured into the 
general mind, so that each of them could at a pinch 
stand in the shoes of the other; and they are more 
bound in character, than differenced in ability or in 
rank. The labourer is a possible lord. The lord is 
a possible basket-maker. Every man carries the 
English system in his brain, knows what is confided 
to him, and does therein the best ho can. The 
chancellor carries England on his mace, the midship¬ 
man at the point of his dirk, the smith on his hammer, 
the cook in the bowl of his spoon; the postilion cracks 
his whip for England, and the sailor times his oars to 
VOL. XV. a 
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“God save the King The very felons have their 
pride in each other’s English stanchnesa In politics 
and in war they hold together as by hooks of steel. 
The charm in Nelson’s history is the unselfish great¬ 
ness ; the assurance of being supported to the utter¬ 
most by those whom he supports to the uttermost. 
Whilst they are some ages ahead of the rest of the 
world in the art of living: whilst in some directions 
they do not represent the modern spirit, but constitute 
it,-—this vanguard of civility and power they coldly 
hold, marching in phalanx, lockstep, foot after foot^ 
file after file of heroes, ten thousand deep. 
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CHAPTER YL 

MANNERS. 

I FIND the Englishman to be him of all men who 
stands firmest in his shoes. They have in themselves 
what they value in their horses, mettle and bottom. 
On the day of my arrival at Liverpool, a gentleman, 
in describing to me the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
happened to say, “ Lord Clarendon has pluck like a 
cock, and will fight till he diesand, what I heard 
first, I heard last, and the one thing the English value, 
is pluck. The cabmen have it; the merchants have 
it; the bishops have it; the women have it; the 
journals have it; the Times newspaper, they say, is 
the pluckiest thing in England, and Sydney Smith 
had made it a proverb, that little Lord John Russell, 
the minister, would take the command of the Channel 
fleet to-morrow. 

They require you to dare to be of your own opinion, 
and they hate the practical cowards who cannot in 
affairs answer directly yes or no. They dare to dis¬ 
please, nay, they will let you break all the command¬ 
ments, if you do it natively, and with spirit. You 
must be somebody; then you may do this or that, as 
you wilL 
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Machinery has been applied to all work, and 
carried to such perfection, that little is loft for the 
men hut to mind the engines and feed the furnaces. 
But the machines require punctual service, and, as 
they never tire, they prove too much for their tenders. 
Mines, forges, mills, hrowerios, railroads, steampump, 
steamplough, drill of regiments, drill of police, rule 
of court, and shop-rule, have operated to give a 
mechanical regularity to all the habit and action of 
men. A terrible machine has possessed itself of the 
ground, the air, the men and women, and hardly even 
thought is free. 

The mechanical might and organisation requires in 
the people constitution and aaswcu'ing spirits: and 
ha who goes among them must have some weight of 
metal. At last, you take your hint from the fury of 
life you find, and say, one thing is plain, this is no 
country for fainthearted people: doidt creep about 
difiidontly ; make up your mind ; take your own 
course, and you shall find respect and furtherance. 

It resquires, men say, a good constitution to travel 
in Spain. I say as much of England, for cither cause, 
simply on account of the vigour and brawn of the 
people. Nothing hut the most serious business coxild 
give one any counterweight to these Baresarks, though 
they were only to order eggs and muffins for their 
breakfast The KngliHhman speaks with all his body. 
His elocution is stomaclac, -’as the Americaifs is 
labial The Englishman is very petulant and precise 
about his accommodation at inns, and on the roads; 
a quidille ahoub his toast ami Ids chop, and every 
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species of convenience, and loud and pungent in his 
expressions of impatience at any neglect. His vivacity 
betrays itself, at all points, in his manners, in his 
respiration, and the inarticulate noises he makes in 
clearing the throat; all significant of burly strength. 
He has stamina ; he can take the initiative in emer¬ 
gencies. He Jjas that aplomb which results from a 
good adjustment of the moral and physical nature, 
and the obedience of all the powers to the will; as if 
the axes of his eyes were united to his backbone, and 
only moved with the trunk. 

This vigour appears in the incuriosity, and stony 
neglect, each of every other. Each man walks, eats, 
drinks, shaves, dresses, gesticulates, and, in every 
manner, acts and suffers without reference to the 
bystanders, in his own fashion, only careful not to 
interfere with them, or annoy them; not that he is 
trained to neglect the eyes of his neighbours,-—-ho is 
really occupied with his own aflair, and does not 
think of them. Every man in this polished country 
consults only his convenience, as much as a solitary 
pioneer in Wisconsin. I know not whore any per¬ 
sonal eccentricity is so freely allowed, and no man 
gives himself any concern with it. An Englishman 
walks in a pouring rain, swinging his closed umbrella 
like a walking-stick; wears a wig, or a shawl, or a 
saddle, or stands on his head, and no remark is made. 
And as he has been doing this for several generations, 
it is now in the blood. 

In short, every one of these islanders is an island 
himself, safe, tranquil, incommunicable. In a com- 
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pany of strangers you would think him deaf; hie 
eyes never wander from his table and mnvspaper. 
He is never betrayed into any curiosity or unbecom¬ 
ing emotion. They have all been trained in one 
severe school of manners, and never put ofl' the har¬ 
ness. He docs not give his hand Ho does not lot 
you meet his eye. It is almost an aflrcmt to look a 
man in the face without being introduced In mixed 
or in select compatiios they do not introdtxce persons; 
so that a presentation is a circumstance as valid as a 
contract. Litroductions are sacraments. Ho with¬ 
holds his name. At the hotel, he is hardly willing 
to whisper it to the clerk at the book-ofiico. If ho 
give you his private address on a card, it is like an 
avowal of friendship; and his bearing on being intro¬ 
duced, is cohl, cv(3n though he is seeking your 
acquaintance, and is studying how ho shall servo you. 

It was an odd proof of this imprc'.ssive. energy, that, 
in my lectures, I hesitated to read and throw out for 
its impcrtinom^(3 many a disparaging phrase, which I 
had been accustomed to spin, about poor, thin, unable 
mortals;—so much luid the fine physiepm ami the 
personal vigour of this robust race worked on my 
imagination. 

1 happened to arrive in Knglaml at the moment 
of a commercial crisis. But it wob evicleiit that, let 
wlio will fail, Knglaiul will not,. Those people have 
sat lujrc a thousand years, ami here will continue to 
sit. They will not break up, nv arrive at any desper¬ 
ate nivohition, like their mighhours; for they have 
as much energy, as much continence of character as 
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fchey ever had. The power and possession which 
surround them are their own creation, and they exert 
the same commanding industry at this moment. 

They are positive, methodical, cleanly, and formal, 
loving routine and conventional ways; loving truth 
and religion, to be sure, but inexorable on points of 
form. All the world praises the comfort and private 
appointments of an English inn, and of English house¬ 
holds. You are sure of neatness and of personal 
decorum. A Frenchman may possibly be clean; an 
Englishman is conscientiously clean. A certain order 
and complete propriety is found in his dress and in 
his belongings. 

Born in a hai'sh and wet climate, which keeps him 
indoors whenever he is at rest, and being of an affec¬ 
tionate and loyal temper, he dearly loves his house. 
If he is rich he buys a demesne, and builds a hall; if 
he is in middle condition, he spares no expense on his 
house. Without, it is all planted: within, it is 
wainscoted, carved, curtained, hung with pictures, 
and filled with good furnitui'c. Tis a passion which 
survives all others, to dock and improve it. Hither 
he brings all that is rare and costly, and with the 
national tendency to sit fast in the same spot for 
many generations, it comes to be, in the course of 
time, a museum of heirlooms, gifts, and trophies of 
the adventures and exploits of the family. He is 
very fond of silver plate, and, though he have no 
gallery of portraits of his ancestors, ho has of their 
punch-bowls and porringers. Incredible amounts of 
plate are found in good houses, and the poorest have 
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some spoon or saucepan, gift of a gotliuotlior, saved 
out of better times. 

An English family consists of a few persons, who, 
from youth to age, are found i*(na>lving within a feu' 
foot of each other, as if tied by some invisible ligature, 
tense as that cartihago which we have stam attaching 
the two Siamese. England produccvs utidcr favoiiralde 
conditions of case and culture the finest woimm in the 
world. And as the num are afhastionato ami trno- 
Inairted, the women inspire and refine them. Nothing 
can 1)0 more delicate without heing fantastical, nothing 
more firm and hased in nature and sentiment, than 
the courtship and mutual carriage of tim aexea The 
song of 1596 says, ‘‘The wife of cveuy Englishman is 
counted blest.’’ The sentiment of Imogen in Cymbo- 
line is copied from English nature; and not less the 
Portia of Brutus, the Kate .Percy, and the iJosdemona. 
The romance <h)(us not exccHal the height of nolilo 
pa8si<)n in Mrs. Lucy Htitchinson, or in Lady Eussoll, 
or oven as one discerns through tlic plain prt)80 of 
Pepys’s Diary, the sacred habit, of an English wife. 
Hir Samuel llomilly could not hear the death of his 
wife. Every class has its nobh‘ and tendc*r examples. 

l)om(‘sti(hy is the tapnad, which enables the nation 
to branch wide and high. The. motive and end of 
their trade and empire is to guanl the independence 
and privacy of their hornet Nothing so much marks 
their mauners iis the concentration on their Iwusehold 
ties. This domesticity is carried into (tourt and 
camp. Wbdlington govermsl India ami Hpiiin and his 
own troops, and fought battles like a good family* 
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man, paid his debts, and, though general of an army 
in Spain, conld not stir abroad for fear of public 
creditors. This taste for house and parish merits has 
of course its doting and foolish side. Mr. Cobbett 
attributes the huge popularity of Perceval, prime 
minister in 1810, to the fact that he was wont to go to 
church every Sunday with a large quarto gilt prayer- 
book under one arm, his wife hanging on the other, 
and followed by a long brood of children. 

They keep their old customs, costumes, and pomps, 
their wig and mace, sceptre and crown. The middle 
ages still lurk in the streets of London. The Knights 
of the Bath take oath to defend injured ladies; the 
gold-stick-in-waiting survives. They repeated the 
ceremonies of the eleventh century in the coronation 
of the present Queen. A hereditary tenure is natural 
to them. Oflices, farms, trades, and traditions descend 
so. Their leases run for a hundred and a thousand 
years. Terms of service and partnership are life-long, 
or are inherited. ^‘Holdship has been with mo,” said 
Lord Eldon, “ eight-and-twenty years, knows all my 
business and books.” Antiquity of usage is sanction 
enough. Wordsworth says of the small freeholders 
of Westmoreland, “Many of these humble sons of the 
hills had a consciousness that the land which they 
tilled had for more than five hundred years been pos¬ 
sessed by men of the same name and blood.” The 
ship-carpenter in the public yards, my lord’s gardener 
and porter, have been there for more than a hundred 
years, grandfather, father, and son. 

The English power resides also in their dislike of 
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change. They have difficulty in bringing their reason 
to act, and on all occasions use their naomory first. 
As soon as they have rid themselves of some grievance, 
and settled the bettor practice, they make haste to fix 
it as a finality, and never wish to hear of alteration 
more. 

Every Englishman is an embryonic chancellor: 
His instinct is to search for a precedent. The favour-^ 
ito phrase of their law is, ‘‘a custom wdioreof the 
memory of man runneth not liack to the contrary.'' 
The barons say, “ Kohmus mnimi and the cockneys 
stifle the curiosity of the foreigner on the reason of 
any practice, with ‘‘Lord, sir, it was always so," 
They hate innovation. Bacon told them, Time was 
the right reformer; Chatham, that “ confidence was a 
plant of slow growth;" Canning, to “advance with 
the times;" and Wellington, that “habit was ten 
times nature." All their statesmen learn the irrosisth 
bility of the tide of custom, and have invented many 
fine phrases to cover this slowness of pe.rci‘-[)ti()n, and 
])rohcnsility of tail. 

A sea shell shonld bo the crest of England, not only 
because it repros(‘.nts a power built on the waves, but 
also the hard finish of the men. The Englishman is 
finished like a cowry or a murex. After the spire 
and the spines are formed, or, with the formation, a 
juice exudes, and a hard enamel varnishes every part. 
The keeping of the propn(‘tics is as indLsptmsable as 
clean linen. No merit quite countervails the want of 
this, whilst this sometimes stands in lieu of all “ 'Tis 
in bad taste," is the most formidable word an EnglislL 
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man can pronounce. But this japan costs them dear. 
There is a prose in certain Englishmen, which exceeds 
in wooden deadness all rivalry with other country¬ 
men. There is a knell in the conceit and externality 
of their voice, which seems to say, Leave all hope 
behind. In this Gibraltar of propriety, mediocrity gets 
intrenched, and consolidated, and founded in adamant. 
An Englishman of fashion is like one of those sou¬ 
venirs bound in gold vellum, enriched with delicate 
engravings on thick hot-pressed paper, fit for the 
hands of ladies and princes, but with nothing in it 
worth reading or remembering. 

A severe decorum rules the court and the cottage. 
When Thalberg, the pianist, was one evening per¬ 
forming before the Queen at Windsor, in a private 
party, the Queen accompanied him with her voice. 
The circumstance took air, and all England shuddered 
from sea to sea. The indecorum was never repeated. 
Cold, repressive manners prevail. No enthusiasm is 
permitted except at the opera. They avoid every¬ 
thing mai'ked. They require a tone of voice that 
excites no attention in the room. Sir Philip Sydney 
is one of the patron saints of England, of whom 
Wotton said, “His wit was the measure of congruity.” 

Pretension and vapouring are once for all distaste¬ 
ful. They keep to the other extreme of low tone in 
dress and manners. They avoid pretension and go 
right to the heart of the thing. They hate nonsense, 
sentimentalism, and highflown expression; they use 
a studied plainness. Even Brummel their fop was 
marked by the severest simplicity in dross. They 
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value themselves on the absence of en-orythini!; theatri¬ 
cal in the public business, and on conciseness and going 
to the point in private affairs. 

In an aristocratical coxintry, like England, not the 
Trial by Jury, but the dinner, is the capital institu¬ 
tion. It is the mode of doing honour to a stranger, to 
invite him to eat,—and has been for many hundred 
years. “And they think,” says the Venetian traveller 
of 1600, “no greater honour can bo conferred or 
received, than to invito others to eat with them, or 
to be invited themselves, and they would sooncir give 
five or six ducats to provide an entertainment for a 
person, than a groat to assist him in any distress.”^ 
It is reserved to the end of the day, tlio family-hour 
being generally six, in London, and, if any company 
is expected, one or two hours later. Every one 
dresses for dinner, in his own house, or in another 
man’s. The guests are expected to arrive within half- 
an-hour of the time fixed by card of invitation, and 
nothing but death or mutilation is permitted to detain 
thorn. The English dinn(3r is preciscsly the model on 
which our own are constructed in the Atlantic cities. 
The company sit one or two hours, before the ladies 
leave the table. The gentlemen remain over their 
wine an hour longer, and rejoin the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and take colTea The dre8s-<linner 
genoratos a talent of table-talk which reachcB groat 
perfection: the stories are so gocxl, that one is sure 
they must have been often told before, t.<> have got 
such happy turns. Hither come all maimer of clover 
^ ‘'Kektion of Englantl" Frietcd liy the Caijaicn Society* 
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projectSj bits of popular science, of practical inven¬ 
tion, of miscellaneous humour; political, literary, and 
personal news; railroads, horses, diamonds, agricul¬ 
ture, horticulture, pisciculture, and wine. 

English stories, bon-mots, and the recorded table- 
talk of their wits, are as good as the best of the 
French. In America, we are apt scholars, but have 
not yet attained the same perfection: for the range of 
nations from which London draws, and the steep con¬ 
trasts of condition create the picturesque in society, as 
broken country makes picturesque landscape, whilst 
our prevailing equality makes a prairie tameness: and 
secondly, because the usage of a dress-dinner every 
day at dark has a tendency to hive and produce to 
advantage everything good. Much attrition has worn 
every sentence into a bullet. Also one meets now 
and then with polished men, who know everything, 
have tried everything, can do everything, and are 
quite superior to letters and science. What could 
they not, if only they would ? 
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TRUTH. 

The Teutonic tribes have a national singleness of heart 
which contrasts with the Latin races. The German 
name has a proverbial significance of sincerity and 
honest meaning. The arts bear testimony to it. The 
faces of clergy and laity in old sculptures and illumi¬ 
nated missals are charged with earnest belief. Add 
to this hereditary rectitude, the punctuality and pre¬ 
cise dealing which commerce creates, and you have 
the English truth and credit The government 
strictly performs its engagements. The subjects do 
not understand trifling on its part. When any breach 
of promise occurred, in the old days of prerogative, it 
was resented by the people as an intolerable grievance. 
And, in modern times, any slipperiness in the govern¬ 
ment in political faith, or any repudiation or crooked¬ 
ness in matters of finance, would bring the whole 
nation to a committee of inquiry and reform. Private 
men keep their promises, never so trivial. Down 
goes the flying word on the tablets, and is indelible 
as Domesday Book. 

Their practical power rests on their national sin- 
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cerity. Veracity derives from instinct, and marks 
superiority in organisation. Nature has endowed 
some animals with cunning, as a compensation for 
strength withheld; but it has provoked the malice of 
all others, as if avengers of public wrong. In the 
nobler kinds, where strength could be afforded, her 
races are loyal to truth, as truth is the foundation of 
the social state. Beasts that make no truce with 
man, do not break faith with each other. Tis said, 
that the wolf, who makes a cache of his prey, and 
brings his fellows with him to the spot, if, on digging, 
it is not found, is instantly and unresistingly torn in 
pieces. English veracity seems to result on a sounder 
animal structure, as if they could afford it. They 
are blunt in saying what they think, sparing of 
promises, and they require plaindealing of others. 
We will not have to do with a man in a mask. Let 
us know the truth. Draw a straight line, hit whom 
and where it will. Alfred, whom the affection of the 
nation makes the type of their race, is called by 
a writer at the Norman Conquest the truth-s;peaher; 
Alueredus midicus. Geoffrey of Monmouth says of 
King Aurelius, uncle of Arthur, that above all things 
he hated a lie.’’ The Northman Guttorm said to 
King Olaf, “it is royal work to fulfil royal words.” 
The mottoes of their families are monitory proverbs, 
as Fare fac, —Say, do,—of the Fairfaxes ; Say md seal^ 
of the house of Fiennes; Vero nil verius, of the De 
Veres. To be king of their word is their pride. 
When they unmask cant, they say, “ the English of 
this is,” etc.; and to give the lie is the extreme insult 
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The phrase of the lowest of the people is “ honour- 
bright,” and their vulgar praise, “his word is as good 
as his bond.” They hate shuffling and equivocation, 
and the cause is damaged in the public opinion on 
which any paltering can be fixed. Even Lord Chester¬ 
field, with his French breeding, when he came to define 
a gentleman, declared that truth made his distinction : 
and nothing ever spoken by him would find so hearty 
a suffrage from his nation. The Duke of Wellington, 
who had the best right to say so, advises the French 
General Kellermann, that he may roly on the parole 
of an English officer. The English, of all classes, value 
themselves on this trait, as distinguishing them from 
the French, who, in the popular belief, are more polite 
than true. An Englishman understates, avoids the 
superlative, checks himself in compliments, alleging 
that in the French language one cannot speak with¬ 
out lying. 

They love reality in wealth, power, hospitality, 
and do not easily leam to make a show, and take the 
world as it goes. They are not fond of ornaments, 
and if they wear them, they must be gems. They 
read gladly in old Fuller, that a lady, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, “would have as patiently digested a lie, 
as the wearing of false stones or pendants of counter¬ 
feit pearl.” They have the earth-hunger, or prefer¬ 
ence for property in land, which is said to mark the 
Teutonic nations. They build of stone: public and 
private buildings are massive and durable. In com¬ 
paring their ships, houses, and public offices with the 
American, it is commonly said that they spend a 
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pound, where we spend a dollar. Plain rich clothes, 
plain rich equipage, plain rich finish throughout their 
house and belongings, mark the English truth. 

They confide in each other,—English believes in 
English. The French feel the superiority of this 
probity. The Englishman is not springing a trap for 
his admiration, but is honestly minding his business. 
The Frenchman is vain. Madame de Stael says that 
the English irritated Napoleon, mainly, because they 
have found out how to unite success with honesty. 
She was not aware how wide an application her foreign 
readers would give to the remark. Wellington dis¬ 
covered the ruin of Bonaparte’s affairs by his own 
probity. He augured ill of the empire, as soon as he 
saw that it was mendacious, and lived by war. If 
war do not bring in its sequel new trade, better agricul¬ 
ture and manufactiues, but only games, fireworks, and 
spectacles,—no prosperity could support it; much 
less, a nation decimated for conscripts, and out of 
pocket, like France. So he drudged for years on 
his military works at Lisbon, and from this base at 
last extended his gigantic lines to Waterloo, believing 
in his countrymen and their syllogisms above all the 
rhodomontade of Europe. 

At a St. George’s festival, in Montreal, where I 
happened to be a guest, since my return home, I 
observed that the chairman complimented his com¬ 
patriots, by saying, “they confided that wherever 
they met an Englishman, they found a man who 
would speak the truth.” And one cannot think this 
festival fruitless, if, all over the world, on the 23d of 

VOL. IV. H 
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April, wherever two or three English are found, they 
meet to encourage each other in the nationality of 
veracity. 

In the power of saying rude truth, sometimes in 
the lion’s mouth, no men surpass them. On the 
king’s birthday, when each bishop was expected to 
offer the king a purse of gold, Latimer gave Henry 
VIII. a copy of the Vulgate, with a mark at the 
passage, “Whoremongers and adulterers Grod will 
judge;” and they so honour stoutness in each other 
that the king passed it over. They are tenacious of 
their belief, and cannot easily change their opinions 
to suit the hour. They are like ships with too much 
head on to come quickly about, nor will prosperity or 
even adversity be allowed to shake their habitual 
view of conduct. Whilst I was in London, M. Guizot 
arrived there on his escape from Paris, in February 
1848. Many private friends called on him. Plis 
name was immediately proposed as an honorary 
member of the Athenaeum. M. Guizot was black¬ 
balled. Certainly, they knew the distinction of his 
name. But the Englishman' is not fickle. He had 
really made up his mind, now for years, as he read 
his newspaper, to hate and despise M. Guizot; and 
the altered position of the man as an illustrious exile, 
and a guest in the country, makes no difference to 
him, as it would instantly to an American. 

They require the same adherence, thorough con¬ 
viction, and reality in public men. It is the want of 
character which makes the low reputation of the Irish 
members. “See them,’' they said, “one hundred 
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and twenty-seven, all voting like sheep, never propos¬ 
ing anything, and all hut four voting the income tax,”— 
which was an ill-judged concession of the Government, 
relieving Irish property from the burdens charged on 
English. 

They have a horror of adventurers in or out of 
Parliament, The ruling passion of Englishmen, in 
these days, is a terror of humbug. In the same 
proportion, they value honesty, stoutness, and adher^ 
ence to your own. They like a man committed to 
his objects. They hate the French, as frivolous; 
they hate the Irish, as aimless; they hate the Ger^ 
mans, as professors. In February 1848, they said, 
Look, the French king and his party fell for want of 
a shot; they had not conscience to shoot, so entirely 
was the pith and heart of monarchy eaten out. 

They attack their own politicians every day, on 
the same grounds, as adventurers. They love stout¬ 
ness in standing for your right, in declining money 
or promotion that costs any concession. The barrister 
refuses the silk gown of Queen’s Counsel if his junior 
have it one day earlier. Lord Collingwood would 
not accept his medal for victory on 14th February 
1797, if he did not receive one for victory on 1st June 
1794; and the long-withholden medal was accorded. 
When Castlereagh dissuaded Lord Wellington from 
going to the king’s levee until the unpopular Cintra 
business had been explained, he replied, “You furnish 
me a reason for going. I will go to this, or I will 
never go to a king’s levee.” The radical mob at 
Oxford cried after the tory Lord Eldon, “ There’s old 
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Eldonj cheer him; he never ratted.” They have 
given the parliamentary nickname of Trimmers to the 
timeservers, whom English character does not love.^ 

They are very liable in their politics to extraordi¬ 
nary delusions, thus, to believe what stands recorded 
in the gravest hooks, that the movement of 10th April 
1848 was urged or assisted by foreigners; which, to 
be sure, is paralleled by the democratic whimsy in this 
country, which I have noticed to be shared by men 
sane on other points, that the English * are at the 
bottom of the agitation of slavery in American poli¬ 
tics : and then, again, to the French popular legends 
on the subject oi perfidious Albion. But suspicion will 
make fools of nations as of citizens. 

A slow temperament makes them less rapid and 
ready than other countrymen, and has given occasion 
to the observation, that English wit comes after¬ 
wards,—^which the French denote as esprit Tescalier. 
This dulness makes their attachment to home, and 
their adherence in all foreign countries to home 
habits. The Englishman who visits Mount Etna will 
carry his tea-kettle to the top. The old Italian author 
of the ‘‘Eelation of England” (in 1500), says, “I 

^ It is an unlucky moment to remember these sparkles of 
solitary virtue in the face of the honours lately paid in England 
to the Emperor Louis Napoleon. I am sure that no English¬ 
man whom I had the happiness to know, consented, when the 
aristocracy and the commons of London cringed like a Neapo¬ 
litan rabble before a successful thief. But—how to resist one 
step, though odious, in a linked series of state necessities ?— 
Governments must always learn too late, that the use of dis¬ 
honest agents is as ruinous for nations as for single men. 
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audience and tlie performers to the fact, that, in his 
judgment, the bridge was unsafe! This Enghsh 
stolidity contrasts with French wit and tact. The 
French, it is commonly said, have greatly more influ¬ 
ence in Europe than the English. What influence 
the English have is by brute force of wealth and 
power; that of the French by affinity and talent. 
The Italian is subtle, the Spaniard treacherous; 
tortures, it was said, could never wrest from an 
Egyptian the confession of a secret. None of these 
traits belong to the Enghshman. His choler and 
conceit force everything out. Defoe, who knew his 
countrymen well, says of them, 

“ In close intrigue, their faculty’s hut weak, 

Eor generally whate’er they know, they speak, 

And often their own counsels undermine 
By mere infirmity without design ; 

Erom whence, the learned say, it doth proceed, 

That English treasons never can succeed; 

For they’re so open-hearted, you may know 
Their own most secret thoughts, and others’ too.” 
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CHARAOTEK 

The English race are reputed morose. I do not know 
that they have sadder brows than their neighbours of 
northern climates. They are sad by comparison with 
the singing and dancing nations: not sadder, but slow 
and staid, as finding their joys at home. They, too, 
believe that where there is no enjoyment of life, 
there can be no vigour and art in speech or thought: 
that your merry heart goes all the way, your sad one 
tires in a mile. This trait of gloom has been fixed 
on them by French travellers, who, from Froissart, 
Voltaire, Le Sage, Mirabeau, down to the lively 
journalists of the feuilletons, have spent their wit on 
the solemnity of their neighbours. The French say, 
gay conversation is unknown in their island. The 
Englishman finds no relief from reflection, except in 
reflection. When he wishes for amusement, he goes 
to work. His hilarity is like an attack of fever. 
Religion, the theatre, and the reading the books of 
his country, all feed and increase his natural melan¬ 
choly. The police does not interfere with public 
diversions. It thinks itself bound in duty to respect 
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the pleasures and rare gaiety of this inconsolable 
nation; and their well-known courage is entirely 
attributable to their disgust of life. 

I suppose ’ their gravity of demeanour and their 
few words have obtained this reputation. As com¬ 
pared with the Americans, I think them cheerful and 
contented. Young people, in this country, are much 
more prone to melancholy. The English have a mild 
aspect, and a ringing cheerful voice. They are large- 
natured, and not so easily amused as the southerners, 
and are among them as grown people among children, 
requiring war, or trade, or engineering, or science, 
instead of frivolous games. They are proud and 
private, and, even if disposed to recreation, will avoid 
an open garden. They sported sadly; ih s^amusaient 
tristement, selon la coutmie de leur jpays, said Froissart; 
and, I suppose, never nation built their party-walls 
so thick, or their garden-fences so high. Meat and 
wine produce no effect on them: they are just as cold, 
quiet, and composed, at the end, as at the beginning 
of dinner. 

The reputation of taciturnity they have enjoyed 
for six or seven hundred years ; and a kind of pride 
in bad public speaking is noted in the House of 
Commons, as if they were willing to show that they 
did not live by their tongues, or thought they spoke 
well enough if they had the tone of gentlemen. In 
mixed company they shut their mouths. A York¬ 
shire millowner told me he had ridden more than 
once all the way from London to Leeds, in the first- 
class carriage, with the same persons, and no word 
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exchanged. The club-houses were established t4. /. 
cultivate social habits, and it is rare that more than 
two eat together, and oftenest one eats alone. Was 
it then a stroke of humour in the serious Swedenborg, 
or was it only his pitiless logic, that made him shut 
up the English souls in a heaven by themselves ’I 

They are contradictorily described as sour, splen¬ 
etic, and stubborn,—and as mild, sweet, and sensible. 
The truth is, they have great range and variety of 
character. Commerce sends abroad multitudes of 
different classes. The choleric Welshman, the fervid 
Scot, the bilious resident in the East or West Indies, 
are wide of the perfect behaviour of the educated and 
dignified man of family. So is the burly farmer; so 
is the country ’squire, with his narrow and violent 
life. In every inn is the Commercial-K.oom, in which 
“ travellers,” or bagmen who carry patterns, and solicit 
orders, for the manufacturers, are wont to be enter¬ 
tained. It easily happens that this class should char¬ 
acterise England to the foreigner, who meets them 
on the road, and at every public house, whilst the 
gentry avoid the taverns, or seclude themselves whilst 
in them. 

But these classes are the right English stock, and 
may fairly show the national qualities, before yet art 
and education have dealt with them. They are good 
lovers, good haters, slow but obstinate admirers, and, 
in all things, very much steeped in their temperament, 
like men hardly awaked from deep sleep, which they 
enjoy. Their habits and instincts cleave to nature. 
They are of the earth, earthy; and of the sea, as the 
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sea-kii'ids, attached to it for what it yields them, and 
not from any sentiment. They are full of coarse 
strength, rude exercise, butcher’s meat, and sound 
sleep; and suspect any poetic insinuation or any hint 
for the conduct of life which reflects on this animal 
existence, as if somebody were fumbling at the umbili¬ 
cal cord and might stop their supplies. They doubt 
a man’s sound judgment if he does not eat with 
appetite, and shake their heads if he is particularly 
chaste. Take them as they come, you shall find in 
the common people a surly indifference, sometimes 
gruffness and ill temper j and, in minds of more 
power, magazines of inexhaustible war, challenging 

** The ruggedest hour that time and spite dare bring 
To frown upon the enraged Northumberland.’* 

They are headstrong believers and defenders of their 
opinion, and not less resolute in maintaining their 
whim and perversity. Hezekiah Woodward wrote a 
book against the Lord’s Prayer, And one can believe 
that Burton, the Anatomist of Melancholy, having 
predicted from the stars the hour of his death, slipped 
the knot himself round his own neck not to falsify 
his horoscope. 

Their looks bespeak an invincible stoutness : they 
have extreme difficulty to run away, and will die 
game. Wellington said of the young coxcombs of 
the Life-Guards delicately brought up, “but the 
puppies fight well;” and Nelson said of his sailors, 
“they really mind shot no more than peas.” Of 
absolute stoutness no nation has more or better 
examples. They are good at storming redoubts, at 
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boarding frigatoHj at dying in tlio last ditch, or any 
dosporato service which has daylight and honour in 
it; but not, I think, at enduring the rack, or any 
pMsive obedience, like jumping oiF a castlo-roof at 
the word of a cj^ar. Being both vascular and highly 
organisi^d, so as to be very sensible of pain; and in¬ 
tellectual, BO as to see reason and glory in a matter. 

Of that constitutional force, which yields the 
fttipplles of the day, they have the more than enough, 
the excess which creates courage on fortitude, genius 
in poetry, invention in mechanics, (mterpriso in trade, 
magnificence in wealth, splendour in ceromonios, 
petulanc(i and projects in yotith. The young men 
have a rmlc health which runs into peccant Immours. 
They tlrink brandy like water, cannot expend their 
(plantilic.s of waste strength on riding, hunting, swim¬ 
ming, and fencing ; and run into absurd frolics with 
the gravity of the Eumenides, They stoutly carry 
into every nook and corner of the earth their turbulent 
sense; leaving no lie uneontradicted; no pretension 
unoxamined. They chow hasheesh; cut themselves 
witli polHonml creaaoft; swing their hammock in the 
boughs of the Bohon Upas; taste every poison; buy 
every secret; at Naples they put St Januarius’s blood 
in an alembic ; they saw a hole into the head of the 
“ winking Virgin/* to know why she winks; measure 
witli an English footriile every cell of the Inquisition, 
every Turkish caaha, every Holy of holies; translate 
ami send to Btmtley the arcanum bribed and bullied 
away from sbuddering Brahmins; and measure their 
own strength by the terror they cause. These tra- 
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sellers are of every class, the best and the worst; and it 
may easily happen that those of rudest behaviour are 
taken notice of and remembered. The Saxon melan¬ 
choly in the vulgar rich and poor appears as gushes 
of ill-humour which every check exasperates into 
sarcasm and vituperation. There are multitudes of 
rude young English who have the self-sufficiency and 
bluntness of their nation, and who, with their disdain 
of the rest of mankind, and with this indigestion and 
choler, have made the English traveller a proverb for 
uncomfortable and offensive manners. It was no bad 
description of the Briton generically, what was said 
two hundred years ago of one particular Oxford 
scholar : ‘‘ He was a very bold man, uttered anything 
that came into his mind, not only among his com¬ 
panions, but in public coffoe-houses, and would often 
speak his mind of particular persona then accidentally 
present, without examining the company he was in; 
for which he was often reprimanded, and several 
times threatened to be kicked and beaten.” 

The common Englishman is prone to forget a 
cardinal article in the bill of social rights, that every 
man has a right to his own ears. No man can claim 
to usurp more than a few cubic feet of the audihilitios 
of a public room, or to put upon the company with 
the loud statement of his crotchets or pcrson;dit.ic,H. 

But it is in the deep traits of race that the fortiinos 
of nations are written, and however derived, wliefchor 
a happier tribe or mixture of tribes, the air, or what 
circumstance, that mixed for them the golden mean 
of temperament,—^here exists the best stock in the 
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world, l»nm,d frontcsd, l>roatl4)()ttoiTiod, bost. for deptli, 
range, ainl ta|tnihility, men of aplomb and reserves, 
great range and many moodg, strong instincts, yet apt 
for culture; war-class as well as clerks; carls and 
tradesmen ; wise minoriiy, as well as foolish majority; 
abysmal iemptn'anHmt, biding wells of wrath, and 
glooms on which stmshinc settles; alternated with 
a cannmon sensis and Inunanity which hold them fast 
to evco'y piece of cheerful duty; making this tempera¬ 
ment a sea to which all storms are superficial; a race 
to whitdi their fortunes flow, as if tliey alone had the 
elastic organisatiem at once fine and robust enough 
for dominion ; aa if the burly in<\xpressivc, now mute 
and contumaeiouH, now fierce and sharp-tongued 
dragi»n, which once made the ialand light with his 
fiery breath, had lieqtieathcd his ferocity to his con¬ 
queror. They hide virtues under vices, or tho semb¬ 
lance of them. It is the misHliapen hairy vSc.audinavian 
troll again, who lifts the cart out of tho mire, or 
** threshes the corn that ten day4a,hourc.rs could not 
end,” hut it is done in the dark, and with muttered 
maledictions. He is a churl with a soft place in his 
heart, whose apoceh is a brash of bitter waters, but 
who loves to help you at a pinch. He says no, and 
iorvoH you, and your thanks disgust him. Hero was 
lately a cros-^graimul mist;r, cxld mid ugly, resembling 
in countenance tho portrait of Ihuudi with the laugh 
left out; lidi by his own industry ; sulking in a lonely 
house; wlm never gave a dinner to any man, and 
disdained all courtesies ; yet as truo a worshipper of 
beauty in form and colour as ever existed, and pro- 
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fusely pouring over the cold mind of his countrymen 
creations of grace and truth, removing the reproach 
of sterility from English art, catching from their 
savage climate every fine hint, and iini)orting into 
their galleries every tint and trait of sunnier cities 
and skies; making an era in painting j and, when he 
saw that the splendour of one of his pictures in the 
Exhibition dimmed his rival’s that hung next it, 
secretly took a brush and blackened his own. 

They do not wear their heart in their sleeve for 
daws to peck at. They have that phlegm or staidnoss, 
which it is a compliment to disturb. Great men,” said 
Aristotle, “are always of a nature originally melam 
choly.” ’Tis the habit of a mind which attaches to 
abstractions with a passion which gives vast results. 
They dare to displease, they do not speak to expecta¬ 
tion. They like the sayers of No, better than tln,^ sayers 
of Yes. Each of them has an opinion which ho feels 
it becomes him to express all the more that it diilers 
from yours. They are meditating opposition. This 
gravity is inseparable from minds of groat rosouroos. 

There is an English hero superior to the Erench, 
the German, the Italian, or the Greek. When he is 
brought to the strife with fate, he sacrifices a richer 
material possession, and on more ptirely metaphysical 
grounds. He is there with his own consent, face to 
face with fortune, which ho defies. On deliberate 
choice, and from grounds of character, he has elected 
his part to live and die for, and dies with grandeur. 
This race has added now elements to humanity, and 
has a deeper root in the world. 
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They have great range of scale, from ferocity to 
6xqtiisit(5 reiinernent With larger scale, they have 
great retrieving power. After running each tendency 
to an extreme, they try another tack with equal heat. 
More intellectual tluin other races, when they live 
with other races, they do not take their language, 
hut bestow their owm. They subsidise other nations, 
and are not subsidised. They proselyte, and are not 
proscdytecl They assimilate other races to themselves, 
a,nd are not assimilated. The English did not calcu¬ 
late the eonqut^st of the Indies. It fell to their char- 
aettn‘. So they administer, in different parts of the 
wajrhl, the codes of every empire and race ; in Canada, 
old French law; in the Mauritius, the Coda Napoleon; 
in the West Indies, the edicts of the Spanish Cortes ; 
in the East Indies, the Laws of Menu; in the Isle of 
Man, of the Scandinavian Thing; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the <dd Ntqhmhinds; and in the Ionian 
Mands, the Faiuh’cts eff Justinian. 

They are, very conscious of their advantageous 
position in history, England is the lawgiver, the 
patron, the instructor, tins ally. Compare the tone 
of the French and of the English press : the first 
querulous, captious, semsitivo about English opinion; 
the English press is never timorous about French 
opinion, hut arrogant and coniemptuous. 

Tlmy arc testy and headstrong through an excess 
of will and bias; churlish as men sometimes please 
to he who do not forgot a debt, who ask no favours, 
and who will do what they like with their own. 
With education and intercourse these asperities wear 
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off, and leave the good will pure. If anatomy is 
reformed according to national tendencies, I suppose 
the spleen will hereafter be found in the Englishman, 
not found in the American, and differencing the one 
from the other. I anticipate Another anatomical 
discovery, that this oi*gan will bo found to bo cortical 
and caducous, that they are supcrlicially morose, but 
at last tender-hearted, heroin diflcring from Komo 
and the Latin nations. Nothing savage, nothing 
mean, resides in the English heart. They arc subject 
to panics of credulity and of rage, but the temper of 
the nation, however disturbed, settles itself soon and 
easily, as, in this temperate 2:onc, the sky after what« 
ever storms clears again, and serenity is its normal 
condition. 

A saving stupidity masks and protects their per¬ 
ception as the curtain of the eagle’s eye. Our swifter 
Americans, when they first deal with English, pro* 
nounce them stupid; but, later, do them justice as 
people who wear well, or hide their strength. To 
understand the power of pcrfonnanco that is in their 
finest wits, in the patient Newton, or in the versatile 
transcendent poets, or in the Dugdalos, (Jiliborw, 
Hallams, Eldons, and Peels, one should schi how 
English day-labourers hold out. High and low, they 
are of an unctuous texture. There is au adipocere in 
their constitution, as if they had oil also for tiuuh 
mental wheels, and could perform vast amounts of 
work without damaging themselves. 

Even the scale of oxpenao on which people live, 
and to which scholars and profesHioual num conform, 
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proves the tension of their muscle, when vast numbers 
are found who can each lift this enormous load. I 
might even add, their daily feasts argue a savage 
vigour of body. 

No nation was ever so rich in able men; “gentle¬ 
men,” as Charles I. said of Strafford, “whose abilities 
might make a prince rather afraid than ashamed in 
the greatest affairs of state;” men of such temper, 
that, like Baron Vere, “had one seen him returning 
from a victory, he would by his silence have suspected 
that he had lost the day; and, had he beheld him in 
a retreat, he would have collected him a conqueror 
by the cheerfulness of his spirit.”^ 

The following passage from the Heimskringla 
might almost stand as a portrait of the modern 
Englishman:—“Haldor was very stout and strong, 
and remarkably handsome in appearances. King 
Harold gave him this testimony, that he, among all 
his men, cared least about doubtful circumstances, 
whether they betokened danger or pleasure; for 
whatever turned up, he was never in higher nor 
in lower spirits, never slept less nor more on account 
of them, nor ate nor drank but according to his cus¬ 
tom. Haldor was not a man of many words, but 
short in conversation, told his opinion bluntly, and 
was obstinate and hard: and this could not please 
the king, who had many clever people about him, 
zealous in his service. Haldor remained a short time 
with the king, and then came to Iceland, where he 

1 Fuller. Wortliics of England. 

VOL. IV. I 
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took up his abode in Hiardaholt, and dwelt in that 
farm to a very advanced age.”^ 

The national temper, in the civil history, is not 
flashy or whiffling. The slow, deep English mass 
smoulders with fire, which at last sets all its borders 
in flame. The wrath of London is not French wrath, 
but has a long memory, and, in its hottest heat, a 
register and rule. 

Half their strength they put not forth. They are 
capable of a subHme resolution, and if hereafter the 
war of races, often predicted, and making itself a war 
of opinions also (a question of despotism and liberty 
coming from Eastern Europe), should menace the 
English civilisation, these sea-kings may take once 
again to their floating castles, and find a new home 
and a second millennium of power in their colonies. 

The stability of England is the security of the 
modern world. If the English race were as mutable 
as the French, what reliance ? Eut the English stand 
for liberty. The conservative, money-loving, lord- 
loving English, are yet liberty-loving; and so freedom 
is safe: for they have more personal force than any 
other people. The nation always resist the immoral 
action of their government. They think humanely 
on the affairs of France, of Turkey, of Poland, of 
Hungary, of Schleswig Holstein, though overborne by 
the statecraft of the rulers at last. 

Does the early history of each tribe show the per¬ 
manent bias, which, though not less potent, is masked, 
as the tribe spreads its activity into colonies, com- 
^ Heimskringla, Laing’s translation, vol. iii. p. 37. 
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merce, codes, arts, letters'? The early history shows 
it, as the musician plays the air which he proceeds to 
conceal in a tempest of variations. In Alfred, in the 
Northmen, one may read the genius of the English 
society, namely, that private life is the place of honour. 
Glory, a career, and ambition, words familiar to the 
longitude of Paris, are seldom heard in English speech. 
Nelson wrote from their hearts his homely telegraph, 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” 

Eor actual service, for the dignity of a profession, 
or to appease diseased or inflamed talent, the army 
and navy may be entered (the worst boys doing well 
in the navy); and the civil service, in departments 
where serious ofi&cial work is done; and they hold in 
esteem the barrister engaged in the severer studies 
of the law. But the calm, sound, and most British 
Briton shrinks from public life, as charlatanism, and 
respects an economy founded on agriculture, coal¬ 
mines, manufactures, or trade, which secures an inde¬ 
pendence through the creation of real values. 

They wish neither to command nor obey, but to be 
kings in their own houses. They are intellectual and 
deeply enjoy hterature; they like well to have the 
world served up to them in books, maps, models, and 
every mode of exact information, and, though not 
creators in art, they value its refinement. They are 
ready for leisure, can direct and fill their own day, nor 
need so much as others the constraint of a necessity. 
But the history of the nation discloses, at every turn, 
this original predilection for private independence, 
and, however this inclination may have been dis 
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fcurbed by tbe bribes with which their vast colonial 
power has warped men out of orbit, the inclination 
endures, and forms and reforms the laws, letters, 
manners, and occupations. They choose that welfare 
which is compatible with the commonwealth, knowing 
that such alone is stable; as wise merchants prefer 
investments in the three per cents. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

COCKAYNE. 

The EngHsli are a nation of humorists. Individual 
right is pushed to the uttermost bound compatible 
with public order. Property is so perfect, that it 
seems the craft of that race, and not to exist else¬ 
where. The king cannot step on an acre which the 
peasant refuses to sell. A testator endows a dog or 
a rookery, and Europe cannot interfere with his 
absurdity. Every individual has his particular way 
of living, which he pushes to folly, and the decided 
sympathy of his compatriots is engaged to back up 
Mr. Crump’s whim by statutes, and chancellors, and 
horse-guards. There is no freak so ridiculous but 
some Englishman has attempted to immortalise by 
money and law. British citizenship is as omnipotent 
as Eoman was. Mir. Cockayne is very sensible of this. 
The pursy man means by freedom the right to do as 
he pleases, and does wrong in order to feel his freedom, 
and makes a conscience of persisting in it. 

He is intensely patriotic, for his country is so 
small. His confidence in the power and performance 
of his nation makes him provokingly incurious about 
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other nations. He dislikes foreigners. Swedenborg, 
who lived much in England, notes “ the similitude of 
minds among the English, in consequence of which 
they contract familiarity with friends who are of that 
nation, and seldom with others: and they regard 
foreigners, as one looking through a telescope from 
the top of a palace regards those who dwell or wander 
about out of the city.” A much older traveller, the 
Venetian who wrote the “Eelation of England,” ^ in 
1500, says :—“ The English are great lovers of them¬ 
selves, and of every thing belonging to them. They 
think that there are no other men than themselves, 
and no other world but England; and, whenever they 
see a handsome foreigner, they say that he looks like 
an Englishman, and it is a great pity he should not 
be an Englishman; and whenever they partake of 
any delicacy with a foreigner, they ask him whether 
such a thing is made in his country.” When he adds 
epithets of praise, his climax is so Englishand 
when he wishes to pay you the highest compliment, 
he says, I should not know you from an Englishman. 
France is, by its natural contrast, a kind of black¬ 
board on which English character draws its own traits 
in chalk. This arrogance habitually exhibits itself 
in allusions to the French. I suppose that all men 
of English blood in America, Europe, or Asia, have a 
secret, feeling of joy that they are not French natives. 
Mr. Coleridge is said to have given public thanks to 
God, at the close of a lecture, that he had defended 
him from being able to utter a single sentence in the 
1 Printed by the Camden Society. 
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French language. I have found that Englishmen 
have such a good opinion of England, that the ordi¬ 
nary phrases, in all good society, of postponing or dis¬ 
paraging one’s own things in talking with a stranger, 
are seriously mistaken by them for an insuppressible 
homage to the merits of their nation; and the New 
Yorker or Pennsylvanian who modestly laments the 
disadvantage of a new country, log-huts, and savages, 
is surprised by the instant and unfeigned commisera¬ 
tion of the whole company, who plainly account all 
the world out of England a heap of rubbish. 

The same insular limitation pinches his foreign 
politics. He sticks to his traditions and usages, and, 
so help him Godl he will force his island by-laws 
down the throat of great countries, like India, China, 
Canada, Australia, and not only so, but impose Wap- 
ping on the Congress of Vienna, and trample down 
all nationalities with his taxed boots. Lord Chatham 
goes for liberty, and no taxation without representa¬ 
tion ;—for that is British law; but not a hobnail shall 
they dare make in America, but buy their nails in 
England,—for that also is British law; and the fact 
that British commerce was to be recreated by the 
independence of America, took them all by surprise. 

In short, I am afraid that English nature is so 
rank and aggressive as to be a little incompatible 
with every other. The world is not wide enough for 
two. 

But, beyond this nationality, it must be admitted 
the island offers a daily worship to the old Norse god 
Brage, celebrated among our Scandinavian forefathers 
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for his eloquence and majestic air. The English have 
a steady courage, that fits them for great attempts 
and endurance: they have also a petty courage, 
through which every man delights in showing himself 
for what he is, and in doing what he can ; so that, in 
all companies, each of them has too good an opinion 
of himself to imitate anybody. He hides no defect 
of his form, features, dress, connection, or birthplace, 
for he thinks every circumstance belonging to him 
comes recommended to you. If one of them have a 
l)ald, or a red, or a green head, or bow legs, or a scar, 
or mai‘k, or a paunch, or a squeaking or a raven voice, 
ho has persuaded himself that there is something 
modish and becoming in it, and that it sits well on 
him. 

But nature makes nothing in vain, and this little 
superfluity of self-regard in the English brain is one 
of the secrets of their power and history. For it sets 
every man on being and doing what ho really is and 
can. It takes away a dodging, skulking, secondary 
air, and encourages a frank and manly hearing, so 
that each man makes the most of himself, and loses 
no opportunity for want of pushing. A man’s per¬ 
sonal defects will commonly have with the rest of the 
world precisely that importance which they have to 
himself. If he makes light of them, so will other 
men. We all find in these a convenient meter of 
character, since a little man would bo ruined by the 
vexation. I romombor a shrewd politician, in one of 
our western cities, told mo, “that ho had known 
several successful statesmen made by their foible,” 
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And another, an ex-governor of Illinois, said to mej 
“ If a man knew anything, he would sit in a comer 
and be modest; but he is such an ignorant peacock, 
that he goes bustling up and down, and hits on extra¬ 
ordinary discoveries.” 

There is also this benefit in brag, that the 
speaker is unconsciously expressing his own ideal. 
Humour him by all means, draw it all out, and hold 
him to it. Their culture generally enables the tra¬ 
velled English to avoid any ridiculous extremes of 
this self-pleasing, and to give it an agreeable air. 
Then the natural disposition is fostered by the respect 
which they find entertained in the world for English 
ability. It was said of Louis XIV, that his gait and 
air were becoming enough in so great a monarch, yet 
would have been ridiculous in another man; so the 
prestige of the English name warrants a certain con¬ 
fident bearing, which a Frenchman or Belgian could 
not carry. At all events, they feel themselves at 
liberty to assume the most extraordinary tone on the 
subject of English merits. 

An English lady on the Ehine hearing a German 
speaking of her party as foreigners, exclaimed, “No, 
we are not foreigners : we are English; it is you that 
are foreigners.” They tell you daily, in London, 
the story of the Frenchman and Englishman who 
quarrelled. Both were unwilling to fight, but their 
companions put them up to it; at last, it was agreed 
that they should fight alone, in the dark, and with 
pistols: the candles were put out, and the English¬ 
man, to make sure not to hit anybody, fired up the 
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chimney, and brought down the Frenchman. They 
hare no curiosity about foreigners, and answer any 
information you may volunteer with ‘‘ Oh, oh !” until 
the informant makes up his mind that they shall die 
in their ignorance, for any help he will offer. There 
are really no limits to this conceit, though brighter 
men among them make painful efforts to be candid. 

The habit of brag runs through all classes, from 
the Times newspaper through politicians and poets, 
through Wordsworth, Carlyle, Mill, and Sydney 
Smith, down to the boys of Eton. In the gravest 
treatise on political economy, in a philosophical essay, 
in books of science, one is surprised by the most 
innocent exhibition of unflinching nationality. In a 
tract on Corn, a most amiable and accomplished 
gentleman writes thus:—“ Though Britain, according 
to Bishop Berkeley’s idea, were surrounded by a wall 
of brass ten thousand cubits in height, still she would 
as far excel the rest of the globe in riches, as she now 
does, both in this secondary quality, and in the more 
important ones of freedom, virtue, and science.” ^ 

The English dislike the American structure of 
society, whilst yet trade, mills, public education and 
chartism are doing what they can to create in England 
the same social condition. America is the paradise 
of the economists ; is the favourable exception invari¬ 
ably quoted to the rules of ruin; but when he speaks 
directly of the Americans, the islander forgets his 
philosophy, and remembers his disparaging anecdotes. 

But this childish patriotism costs something, like 
^ "William Spence. 
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all narrowness. The English sway of their colonies 
has no root of kindness. They govern by their arts 
and ability; they are more just than kind; and, 
whenever an abatement of their power is felt, they 
have not conciliated the affection on which to rely. 

Coarse local distinctions, as those of nation, pro¬ 
vince, or town, are useful in the absence of real ones ; 
but we must not insist on these accidental hues. 
Individual traits are always triumphing over national 
ones. There is no fence in metaphysics discriminat¬ 
ing Greek, or English, or Spanish science. Mqoi^ 
and Montaigne, Cervantes and Saadi, are men of the 
world; and to wave our own flag at the dinner-table 
or in the University, is to carry the boisterous dulness 
of a fire-club into a pohte circle. Nature and destiny 
are always on the watch for our follies. Nature trips 
us up when we strut; and there are curious examples 
in history on this very point of national pride. 

George of Cappadocia, born at Epiphania in Cilicia, 
was a low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to 
supply the army with bacon. A rogue and informer, 
he got rich, and was forced to run from justice. He 
saved his money, embraced Arianism, collected a 
library, and got promoted by a faction to the episcopal 
throne of Alexandria. When Julian came, A.n. 361, 
George was dragged to prison; the prison was burst 
open by the mob, and George was l 3 Tiched, as he 
deserved. And this precious knave became, in good 
time. Saint George of England, patron of chivalry, . 
emblem of victory and civility, and the pride of the 
best blood of the modem world. 
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Strange, that the solid truth-speaking Briton should 
derive from an impostor. Strange, that the New 
World should have no better luck,—that broad 
America must wear the name of a thief. Amerigo 
Vespucci, the pickle-dealer at Seville, who went out, 
in 1499, a subaltern with Hojeda, and whose highest 
naval rank was boatswain’s mate in an expedition that 
never sailed, managed in this lying world to supplant 
Columbus, and baptize half the earth with his own dis¬ 
honest name. Thus nobody can throw stones. We 
are equally badly off in our founders; and the false 
pickle-dealer is an offset to the false bacon-seller. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WEALTH. 

There is no country in which so absolute a homage 
is paid to wealth. In America, there is a touch of 
shame when a man exhibits the evidences of large 
property, as if, after all, it needed apology. But the 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and esteems 
it a final certificate. A coarse logic rules throughout 
aU English souls;—if you have merit, can you not 
show it by your good clothes, and coach, and horses 
How can a man be a gentleman without a pipe of 
Avine ? Hay don says, “ there is a fierce resolution to 
make every man live according to the means he 
possesses.” There is a mixture of religion in it. 
They are under the Jewish law, and read with sonor¬ 
ous emphasis that their days shall be long in the land, 
they shall have sons and daughters, flocks and herds, 
wine and oil. In exact proportion is the reproach 
of poverty. They do not wish to be represented 
except by opulent men. An Englishman who has 
lost his fortune, is said to have died of a broken heart. 
The last term of insult is, “a beggar.” Nelson said, 
“ the want of fortune is a crime which I can never 
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get over.” Sydney Smitli said, ‘‘poverty is infamous 
in England.” And one of their recent writers speaks, 
in reference to a private and scholastic life, of “ the 
grave moral deterioration which follows an empty 
exchequer.” You shall find this sentiment, if not so 
frankly put, yet deeply implied, in the novels and 
romances of the present century, and not only in these, 
but in biography, and in the votes of public assembhes, 
in the tone of the preaching, and in the table-talk. 

I was lately turning over Wood’s Athence Oxon- 
ienses, and looking naturally for another standard in a 
chronicle of the scholars of Oxford for two hundred 
years. But I found the two disgraces in that, as in 
most English books, are, first, disloyalty to Church 
and State, and, second, to be born poor, or to come 
to poverty. A natural fruit of England is the brutal 
political economy. Malthus finds no cover laid at 
nature’s table for the labourer’s son. In 1809, the 
majority in Parliament expressed itself by the lan¬ 
guage of Mr. Puller in the House of Commons, “ If 
you do not like the country, damn you, you can leave 
it.” When Sir S. Eomilly proposed his bill forbid¬ 
ding parish officers to bind children apprentices at a 
greater distance than forty miles from their home. 
Peel opposed, and Mr. Wortley said, “though, in the 
higher ranks, to cultivate family affections was a good 
thing, ’twas not so among the lower orders. Better 
take them away from those who might deprave them. 
And it was highly injurious to trade to stop binding 
to manufacturers, as it must raise the price of labour 
and of manufactured goods.” 
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The respect for truth of facts in England is 
equalled only by the respect for wealth. It is at once 
the pride of art of the Saxon, as he is a wealth-maker, 
and his passion for independence. The Englishman 
believes that every man must take care of himself, 
and has himself to thank, if he do not mend his con¬ 
dition. To pay their debts is their national point of 
honour. From the Exchequer and the East India 
House to the huckster’s shop, everything prospers, 
because it is solvent. The British armies are solvent, 
and pay for what they take. The British empire is 
solvent; for, in spite of the huge national debt, the 
valuation mounts. During the war from 1789 to 
1815, whilst they complained that they were taxed 
within an inch of their lives, and, by dint of enor¬ 
mous taxes, were subsidising all the Continent against 
France, the English were growing rich every year 
faster than any people ever grew before. It is their 
maxim that the weight of taxes must be calculated 
not by what is taken but by what is left. Solvency 
is in the ideas and mechanism of an Englishman. 
The Crystal Palace is not considered honest until it 
pays;—no matter how much convenience, beauty, or 
eclat, it must bo self-supporting. They are contented 
with slower steamers, as long as they know that 
swifter boats lose money. They proceed logically 
by the double method of labour and thrift. Every 
household exhibits an exact economy, and nothing of 
that uncalculated headlong expenditure which families 
use in America, If they cannot pay, they do not 
buy; for they have no presumption of better fortunes 
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next year, as our people have; and they say without 
shame, I cannot afford it. Gentlemen do not hesitate 
to ride in the second-class cars, or in the second 
cabin. An economist, or a man who can proportion 
his means and his ambition, or bring the year round 
with expenditure which expresses his character, with¬ 
out embarrassing one day of his future, is already a 
master of life, and a freeman. Lord Burleigh writes 
to his son, “that one ought never to devote more 
than two-thirds of his income to the ordinary expenses 
of life, since the extraordinary will be certain to 
absorb the other third.” 

The ambition to create value evokes every kind of 
ability, government becomes a manufacturing corpora¬ 
tion, and every house a mill. The headlong bias to 
utility will let no talent lie in a napkin,—if possible, 
will teach spiders to weave silk stockings. An 
Englishman, while he eats and drinks no more, or 
not much more than another man, labours three times 
as many hours in the course of a year, as any other 
European; or, his life as a workman is three lives. 
He works fast. Everything in England is at a quick 
pace. They have reinforced their own productivity 
by the creation of that marvellous machinery which 
differences this age from any other age. 

’Tis a curious chapter in modem history, the 
growth of the machine-shop. Six hundred years ago, 
Roger Bacon explained the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes, the consequent necessity of the reform of the 
calendar; measured the length of the year; invented 
gunpowder; and announced (as if looking from his 
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lofty cell, over five centuries, into ours), “that 
machines can be constructed to drive ships more 
rapidly than a whole galley of rowers could do; nor 
would they need anything but a pilot to steer them. 
Carriages also might be constructed to move with 
an incredible speed without the aid of any animal. 
Finally, it would not be impossible to make machines, 
which, by means of a suit of wings, should fly in the 
air in the manner of birds.” But the secret slept 
with Bacon. The six hundred years have not yet 
fulfilled his words. Two centuries ago, the sawing 
of timber was done by hand ; the carriage wheels ran 
on wooden axles; the land was tilled by wooden 
ploughs. And it was to little purpose that they had 
pit-coal, or that looms were improved, unless Watt 
and Stephenson had taught them to work force-pumps 
and power-looms by steam. The great strides were 
all taken within the last hundred years. The life of 
Sir Robert Peel, who died, the other day, the model 
Englishman, very properly has, for a frontispiece, a 
drawing of the spinning-jenny, which wove the web 
of his fortunes. Hargreaves invented the spinning- 
jenny, and died in a workhouse. Arkwright improved 
the invention; and the machine dispensed with the 
work of ninety-nine men: that is, one spinner could 
do as much work as one hundred had done before. 
The loom was improved further. But the men would 
sometimes strike for wages, and combine against the 
masters, and, about 1829-30, much fear was felt lest 
the trade would be drawn away by these interrup¬ 
tions, and the emigration of the spinners to Belgium 
von IV K 
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and the United States. Iron and steel are very 
obedient. Whether it were not possible to make a 
spinner that would not rebel, nor mutter, nor scowl, 
nor strike for wages, nor emigrate At the solicita¬ 
tion of the masters, after a mob and riot at Staley- 
bridge, Mr. Eoberts of Manchester undertook to 
create this peaceful fellow, instead of the quarrel¬ 
some fellow God had made. After a few trials, he 
succeeded, and in 1830, procured a patent for his self¬ 
acting mule; a creation, the delight of millowners, 
and ‘‘destined,” they said, “to restore order among 
the industrious classes”; a machine requiring only a 
child’s hand to piece the broken yarns. As Ark¬ 
wright had destroyed domestic spinning, so Eoberts 
destroyed the factory spinner. The power of machin¬ 
ery in Great Britain, in mills, has been computed to 
be equal to 600,000,000 men, one man being able by 
the aid of steam to do the work which required two 
hundred and fifty men to accomplish fifty years ago. 
The production has been commensurate. England 
already had this laborious race, rich soil, water, wood, 
coal, iron, and favourable climate. Eight hundred 
years ago commerce had made it rich, and it was 
recorded, “ England is the richest of all the northern 
nations.” The Norman historians recite, that “in 
1067, William carried with him into Normandy, from 
England, more gold and silver than had ever before 
been seen in Gaul.” But when, to this labour and 
trade and these native resources was added this 
goblin of steam, with his myriad arms, never tired, 
working night and day everlastingly, the amassing of 
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property has run out of all figures. It makes the 
motor of the last ninety years. The steam-pipe has 
added to her population and wealth the equivalent 
of four or five Englands. Forty thousand ships are 
entered in Lloyd's lists. The yield of wheat has gone 
on from 2,000,000 quarters in the time of the Stuarts, 
to 13,000,000 in 1854. A thousand million of pounds 
sterling are said to compose the floating money of 
commerce. In 1848, Lord John Eussell stated that 
the people of this country had laid out £300,000,000 
of capital in railways, in the last four years. But a 
better measure than these sounding figures is the 
estimate, that there is wealth enough in England to 
support the entire population in idleness for one year. 

The wise, versatile, all-giving machinery makes 
chisels, roads, locomotives, telegraphs. Whitworth 
divides a bar to a millionth of an inch. Steam twines 
huge cannon into wreaths, as easily as it braids straw, 
and vies with the volcanic forces which twisted the 
strata It can clothe shingle mountains with ship- 
oaks, make sword-blades that will cut gun-barrels in 
two. In Egypt, it can plant forests, and bring rain 
after three thousand years. Already it is ruddering 
the balloon, and the next war will be fought in the 
air. But another machine, more potent in England 
than steam, is the Bank. It votes an issue of bills, 
population is stimulated, and cities rise; it refuses 
loans, and emigration empties the country; trade 
sinks; revolutions break out; kings are dethroned. 
By these new agents our social system is moulded. 
By dint of steam and of money, war and commerce 
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are changail Nations have kmt their old onmipo. 
tenco; the patriotic tic docs not hold* Nations are 
getting ohsolete, we go and live where we will 
Steam has enabled num to clnuxse what law they will 
live under. Money males place for them. The tele¬ 
graph is a Iimp4)and that will hold the Fenrig^wolf 
of war. For, now that a telegraph line runs through 
Franco and Huropo from London, i‘vcry nit^Hsage it 
transmits makes Htr(»ngcr by otn* thread the hand 
which war will have !«> ctit>. 

The iniroductaon of these tdeinenf.a gives new 
rcHourcciH existing firoprioior*. A sporting duke 
may fancy that the state dopmals on the House of 
Iiorda, hut tlic engineer aces iliat every Bfrtdcc of 
the .stcannpiston giv«m vahio to the duke's laml hUs 
it with tonants; dimliles, unaflnipl'/, centuples the 
duke*« capital and creatim new incasiircs and new 
ncncBsitics lor the cadture of liis childrcm C)f course 
it drawn the mddlity into tlm compefifi^m m stock- 
hohlers in tln^ mine, the camil the railway, in the 
api'dicaiion of f4cam a;-rlonfur**. and wmmtlnnifl 
into tnuio* Btii it also introtIuccH largo classes into 
tlu) saline coinpetafion ; the old cniwgy of the Nmw 
race arms itecdf with these niiigniticent powers; now 
men prove an overmateh ht tim landto\ uvi\ and tlm 
mill buys out the ciwlle* Kcaiidinavian llior, wdw 
onm forgeal liis Iwdls in icy Itecliii and built galleys 
by hmely iiords, in Fuglamt Iim julviinced with tlm 
has shorn his beiird, riiteri PiirliaitieiiL «ito 
iiown atailmk in tiiii India Houw\ ami lemk A\liiillmr 
to Birmingham for li sUiittiidiummoi; 
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The creation of wealth in England in the last 
ninety years is a main fact in modern histoiy. The 
wealth of London determines prices all over the 
globe. All things precious, or useful, or amusing, or 
intoxicating, are sucked into this commerce and 
floated to London. Some English private fortunes 
reach, and some exceed, a million of dollars a year. 
A hundred thousand palaces adorn the island. All 
that can feed the senses and passions, all that can 
succour the talent, or arm the hands of the intelligent 
middle class, who never spare in what they buy for 
their own consumption^ all that can aid science, 
gratify taste, or soothe comfort, is in open market. 
Whatever is excellent and beautiful in civil, rural, 
or ecclesiastic architecture; in fountain, garden, or 
grounds; the English noble crosses sea and land to 
see and to copy at home. The taste and science of 
thirty peaceful generations; the gardens which Evelyn 
planted; the temples and pleasure-houses which Inigo 
Jones and Christopher Wren built; the wood that 
Gibbons carved; the taste of foreign and domestic 
artists, Shenstone, Pope, Brown, Loudon, Paxton, are 
in the vast auction, and the hereditary principle heaps 
on the owner of to-day the benefit of ages of owners. 
The present possessors are to the full as absolute as 
any of their fathers, in choosing and procuring what 
they like. This comfort and splendour, the breadth 
of lake and mountain, tillage, pasture, and park, 
sumptuous castle and modern villa,—all consist with 
perfect order. They have no revolutions; no horse- 
guards dictating to the crown; no Parisian ^oissardes 
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and barricades; no mob: but drowsy habitude, daily 
dress-dinners, wine, and ale, and beer, and gin, and 
sleep. 

With this power of creation, and this passion for 
independence, property has reached an ideal perfec¬ 
tion. It is felt and treated as the national life-blood. 
The laws are framed to give property the securest 
possible basis, and the provisions to lock and transmit 
it have exorcised the cunningcjst heads in a profession 
which never admits a fool. The rights of property 
nothing but felony atnl treason can override. The 
house is a castle which the king cannot enter. The 
Bank is a strong-box to which the king has no key. 
Whatever surly sweetness possession can give, is tasted 
in England to the drega Vested rights are awful 
things, and absolute possession gives the smallest free¬ 
holder identity of interest with the duke. High stone 
fences and padlocked garden gates announce the 
absolute will of the owner to be alone. Every whim 
of exaggerated egotism is put into stone and iron, into 
silver and gold, with costly <loliberation and detail. 

An Englishman hears that the Queen Dowager 
wishes to establish some claim to put her park paling 
a rod forward into his grounds, so as to get a coach¬ 
way, and save her a mile to the avenue. Instantly 
he transforms his paling into stone-masonry, solid as 
the walls of Cuma, and all Europe cannot prevail on 
Iiim to sell or compound for an inch of the land. 
They delight in a freak as the proof of their sovereign 
freedom. Sir Edward Boynton, at Spic Park, at 
Cadenham, on a precipice of incomparable prospect, 
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built a house like a long barn, which had not a window 
on the prospect side. Strawberry Hill of Horace 
Walpole, Tonthill Abbey of Mr. Beckford, were 
freaks; and Newstead Abbey became one in the 
hands of Lord Byron. 

But the proudest result of this creation has been 
the great and refined forces it has put at the disposal 
of the private citizen. In the social world an Eng¬ 
lishman to-day has the best lot. He is a king in a 
plain coat. He goes with the most powerful protec¬ 
tion, keeps the best company, is armed by the best 
education, is seconded by wealth ; and his English 
name and accidents are like a flourish of trumpets 
announcing him. This, with his quiet style of 
manners, gives him the power of a sovereign, without 
the inconveniences which belong to that rank. I 
much prefer the condition of an English gentleman 
of the better class to that of any potentate in Europe, 
—whether for travel, or for opportunity of society, 
or for access to means of science or study, or for mere 
comfort and easy healthy relation to people at home. 

Such as we have seen is the wealth of England, a 
mighty mass, and made good in whatever details we 
care to explore. The cause and spring of it is the 
wealth of temperament in the people. The wonder 
of Britain is this plenteous nature. Her worthies are 
over surrounded by as good men as themselves; each 
is a captain a hundred strong, and that wealth of men 
is represented again in the faculty of each individual, 
—that he has waste strength, power to spare. The 
English are so rich, and seem to have established a 
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tap-root in the bowels of the planet, because they 
are constitutionally fertile and creative. 

But a naan must keep an eye on his servants, if he 
would not have them rule him. Man is a shrewd 
inventor, and is ever taking the hint of a new machine 
from his own structure, adapting some secret of his 
own anatomy in iron, wood, and leather, to some 
required function in the work of the world. But it 
is found that the machine unmans the user. What 
he gains in making cloth he loses in general power. 
There should be temperance in making cloth, as well 
as in eating. A man should not be a silkworm; nor 
a nation a tent of caterpillars. The robust rural 
Saxon degenerates in the mills to the Leicester stock- 
inger, to the imbecile Manchester spinner,—far on 
the way to be spiders and needles. The incessant 
repetition of the same hand-work dwarfs the man, 
robs him of his strength, wit, and versatility, to make 
a pin-polisher, a buckle-maker, or any other specialty; 
and presently, in .a change of industry, whole towns 
are sacrificed like ant-hills, when the fashion of shoe¬ 
strings supersedes buckles, when cotton takes the 
place of linen, or railways of turnpikes, or when 
commons are inclosed by landlords. Then society is 
admonished of the mischief of the division of labour, 
and that the best political economy is care and culture 
of men; for, in these crises, all are ruined except 
such as are proper individuals, capable of thought, 
and of new choice and the application of their talent 
to new labour. Then again come in new calamities. 
England is aghast at the disclosure of her fraud in the 
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adulteration of food, of drugs, and of almost every 
fabric in her mills and shops; finding that milk will 
not nourish, nor sugar sweeten, nor bread satisfy, nor 
pepper bite the tongue, nor glue stick. In true 
England all is false and forged. This too is the re¬ 
action of machinery, but of the larger machinery of 
commerce. ’Tis not, I suppose, want of probity, so 
much as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates a 
perpetual competition of underselling, and that again 
a perpetual deterioration of the fabric. 

The machinery has proved, like the balloon, un¬ 
manageable, and flies away with the aeronaut. Steam, 
from the first, hissed and screamed to warn him; it 
was dreadful with its explosion, and crushed the 
engineer. The machinist has wrought and watched, 
engineers and firemen without number have been 
sacrificed in learning to tame and guide the monster. 
But harder still it has proved to resist and rule the 
dragon Money, with his paper wings. Chancellors 
and Boards of Trade, Pitt, Peel, and Eobinson, and 
their Parliaments, and their whole generation, adopted 
false principles, and went to their graves in the belief 
that they were enriching the country which they were 
impoverishing. They congratulated each other on 
ruinous expedients. It is rare to find a merchant 
who knows why a crisis occurs in trade, why prices 
rise or fall, or who knows the mischief of paper money. 
In the culmination of national prosperity, in the an¬ 
nexation of countries; building of ships, depots, 
towns; in the influx of tons of gold and silver; amid 
the chuckle of chancellors and financiers, it was found 
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that bread rose to famine prices, that the yeoman was 
forced to sell his cow and pig, his tools, and his acre 
of land; and the dreadful barometer of the poor-rates 
was touching the point of ruin. The poor-rate was 
sucking in the solvent classes, and forcing an exodus 
of farmers and mechanics. What befalls from the 
violence of financial crises, befalls daily in the violence 
of artificial legislation. 

Such a wealth has England earned, ever new, 
bounteous, and augmenting. But the question recurs, 
Does she take the step beyond, namely, to the wise 
use, in view of the supreme wealth of nations 1 We 
estimate the wisdom of nations by seeing what they 
did with their surplus capital. And, in view of these 
injuries, some compensation ha: been attempted in 
England. A part of the money earned returns to the 
brain to buy schools, libraries, bishops, astronomers, 
chemists, and artists with; and a part to repair the 
wrongs of this intemperate weaving, by hospitals, 
savings-banks, Mechanics' Institutes, public grounds, 
and other charities and amenities. But the antidotes 
are frightfully inadequate, and the evil requires a 
deeper cure, which time and a simpler social oi’gan- 
isation must supply. At present, she does not rule 
her wealth. She is simply a good England, but no 
divinity, or wise and instructed soul. She too is in 
the stream of fate, one victim more in a common 
catastrophe. 

But being in the fault, she has the misfortune of 
greatness to be held as the chief ofiendor. England 
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must be held responsible for the despotism of expense 
Her prosperity, the splendour which so much man¬ 
hood and talent and perseverance has thrown upon 
vulgar aims, is the very argument of materialism. 
Her success strengthens the hands of base wealth. 
Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom when 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and 
arts; when English success has grown out of the very 
renunciation of principles, and the dedication to out¬ 
sides? A civility of trifles, of money and expense, 
an erudition of sensation takes place, and the putting 
as many impediments as we can between the man 
and his objects. Hardly the bravest among them 
have the manliness to resist it successfully. Hence, 
it has come, that not the aims of a manly life, but 
the means of meeting a certain ponderous expense, is 
that which is to be considered by a youth in Eng¬ 
land, emerging from his minority. A large family is 
reckoned a misfortune. And it is a consolation in 
the death of the young that a source of expense is 
closed 
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CHAPTER XL 

AKIST()(SKA(X 

Thk feudal character of the English state^ now that 
it is getting ol)soletc, glares a little, in contrast with 
the democratic tendencies. The incM|uality of power 
and property shocks repuhlicain nmwes. ihdaeoH, 
Imlls, villas, walled parks all over Englaml, rival tins 
splcndotir of royal seats. Many of tlie halls, like 
Haddon, or Kodleston, are heautifnl clesolatitms, llie 
proprietor never saw them, or never lived in them. 
Primogeniture Imilt those sumptuous piles, and, I 
suppose, it is the sentiment of every traveller, aa it 
was mine, HVas well to come ore these were gona 
Prhnog(niitur(^ is a cardinal rule 0 I Elnglish property 
and institutions. Laws, customs, manners, the vary 
persona and faces, affirm it. 

The frame of society is arisior'ratic, the taste of 
the people is loyal The estates, names, and manners 
of the nobles flatter the fancy of the people, and con¬ 
ciliate the necessary support In spite of broken 
faith, stoh3n charters, and tlie devastation of sticiety 
by the prcdligiwy of the court, we take siilea as we read 
for the loyal England and King Cliarles's ** retuni tc* 
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his right ” with his Cavaliers,—knowing what a heart¬ 
less trifier he is, and what a crew of God-forsaken 
robbers they are. The people of England knew as 
much. But the fair idea of a settled government 
connecting itself with heraldic names, with the wiitten 
and oral history of Europe, and, at last, with the 
Hebrew religion, and the oldest traditions of the 
world, was too pleasing a vision to be shattered by a 
iow offensive realities, and the politics of shoemakers 
md costermongers. The hopes of the commoners 
bake the same direction with the interest of the patri¬ 
cians. Every man who becomes rich buys land, and 
does what ho can to fortify the nobility, into which 
he hopes to rise. The Anglican clergy are identified 
with the aristocracy. Time and law have made the 
joining and moulding perfect in every part. The 
Cathedrals, the IlnivorHitics, the national music, the 
popular romances, conspire to uphold the heraldry, 
which the current politics of the day are sapping. 
The taste of the peoplo is conservative. They are 
proud of the castles, and of the language and symbol 
of chivalry. Even the word lord is the Imskiost stylo 
that is used in any language to designate a patriciati. 
The superior education and manners of the nobles 
recommend them to the country. 

The Norwegian pirate got what he coxdd, and held 
it for his oldest son. The Norman noble, who was 
the Norwegian pirate baptized, did likewise. There 
was this advantage of western over oriental nobility, 
that this was recruited from below. English history 
is aristocracy with the doors open. Who has courage 
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and faculty, let him come in. Of courac the terms 
of admission to this club are hard and high. The 
selfishness of the nobles comes in aid of the interest 
of the nation to require signal merit Piracy and 
war gave place to trade, politics, and letters; the 
war-lord to the law-lord; the law-lord to tlm merchant 
and the millowncr; hut the privilege was kept, 
whilst the moans of obtaining it were changed. 

The foundations of flnmo families lie de<q> iin Nor 
wogian exploits by soa, and Saxon sturdinom on land. 
All nobility in its b(‘,ginnings was sfune.IxMly s natmul 
superiority. The things these English have done 
wore not done without peril of life, nor without: 
wisdom and conduct; and the first hands, it may he 
presumed, wore often challenged to show t-heir right 
to their honours, or yield them to hotter men. **He. 
that will bo a head, let him he a bridge,” said the 
Welsh chief Pem^gridran, when he carried al! his men 
over the river on his laick. Ho shall have the hca^k,” 
said the mother of Alfred, *‘who can retul it;” aiul 
Alfred won it hy that title: and I make no donlit 
that feudal t.ennre was no sinocure, but haroig knight, 
and tenant., often had their memories rofrc'shed, in 
regard to the service hy which tln^y hedd tlunr lands. 
The Do Veres, Bohuns, Mtiwbrays, ami Pliinfagonots 
were not addicted to CfUitcmplatiom The mititlle ago 
jwlorned itself with proofs of manhood and devoticua 
Of Kichard Ikmuchamp, Earl of \A':irwirk, the Emperor 
told Henry V. that no Ohristian king hiw! such am^tlmr 
knight for windom, nurture, and manhood, ami eaused 
him to be named “ Bather of curtesia.” *H)ur simccw 
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in France/^ says the Mstoriari, “ lived and died with 
him.” ^ 

The war-lord earned his honours, and no donation 
of land was largo, as long as it brought the duty of 
protecting it, hour by hour, against a tenible enemy. 
In France and in England, the nobles were, down to 
a late day, born and bred to war: and the duel, which 
in peace still held them to the risks of war, diminished 
the envy that, in trading and studious nations, would 
else have pried into their title. They were looked 
on as men who played high for a great stake. 

Great estates are not sinecures, if they are to be 
kept great. A creative economy is the fuel of magnifi¬ 
cence. In the same line of Warwick, the successor 
next but one to Beauchamp, was the stout earl of 
Henry VI and Edward IV. Few osteemed them¬ 
selves in the mode whose heads wore not adorned 
with the black ragged staff, his badge. At his house 
in London, six oxen were daily oaten at a hreal<:fast; 
and every tavern was full of his moat: and who had 
any accpiaintanco in his family should have as much 
boiled and roast as he cotdd carry on a long dagger. 

The now ago brings new qtiidities into request, the 
virtues of pirates gave way to those of planters, 
merchants, senators, and scholars. Comity, social 
talent and fine manners, no doubt, have had their part 
also, I have met somewhere with a historiette, which, 
whether more or less true in its particulars, carries a 
general trath. ^4Iow came the Duke of Bedford by 
his great landed estates 1 His ancestor having tra- 
^ Fttllor’s ‘WortlucB, ii. 472. 
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veiled on the Continent, a lively, pleasant man, became 
the companion of a foreign prince wrecked on the 
Dorsetshire coast, where Mr. Russell lived. The 
prince recommended him to Henry VIII, who, liking 
his company, gave him a largo share of the plumlered 
church lands.” 

The pretence is that the noble is of unbroken 
descent from the Norman, and Inis never worked for 
eight hundred years. But the fact is otherwine. 
Where is Bohunl Whore is I)e Vc3re? The lawyer, 
tlie farmer, the silk mercer, lies pmiii under thr, (-on nu% 
and winks to the auticpiary to say nothing; (',spi*e,ially 
skilful lawyers, nobody^s sons, who did some piece of 
work at a nice moment for gt>vermmoit>, anti were 
rewarded with ermine. 

The national tastes of the English do not lead them 
to the life of the courtier, but to Bcscure the comfort 
and ind( 5 [)endence of their homos. The aristoenw^y an^ 
marked by their predilection for country lib*. They 
are called tlu^ county families. They have often mt 
rosiflenco in Londmi, and only go ilnther a short time,, 
(luring the season, to sea tlie (^p(U*a; hut they coriceir 
trate the love and labtmr of many generationH on tlie 
building, planting, and decoration of their homi^sietwls. 
Some of them are too old and ha) proud to wear titles, 
or, as Sheridan said of (Joke, “disdain to hide their 
head in a coixmotand some curious examples are 
cited to show the stability of Englisli families. Their 
proverb is, that, fifty miles from Eondon, a family 
will last a hundred years; at a lumdred miles, two 
hundred yearn; and so cm; but I doubt that steam, 
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the enemy of time, as well as of space, will disturb 
these ancient rules. Sir Henry Wotton says of the 
first Duke of Buckingham, “ He was born at Brookeby 
in Leicestershire, where his ancestors had chiefly 
continued about the space of four hundred years, 
rather without obscurity than with any great lustre.” ^ 
Wraxall says, that in 1781, Lord Surrey, afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, told him, that when the year 1783 
should arrive, he meant to give a grand festival to all 
the descendants of the body of Jockey of Norfolk, to 
mark the day when the dukedom should have re¬ 
mained three hundred years in their house, since its 
creation by Richard III. Pepys tells us, in writing 
of an Earl Oxford, in 1666, that the honour had now 
remained in that name and blood six hundred years. 

This long descent of families and this cleaving 
through ages to the same spot of ground captivates 
the imagination. It has too a connection with the 
names of the towns and districts of the country. 

The names are excellent,—an atmosphere of 
legendary melody spread over the land. Older than 
all epics and histories, which clothe a nation, this 
undershirt sits close to the body. What history too, 
and what stores of primitive and savage observation it 
infolds ! Cambridge is the bridge of the Cam ; Shef- 
field the field of the river Sheaf j Leicester, the castra 
or camp of the Lear or Leir (now Soar) j Rochdale, 
of the Roch; Exeter or Excester, the casira of the 
Ex; Exmouth, Dartmouth, Sidmouth, Teigrmiouth, 
the mouths of the Ex, Dart, Sid, and Teign rivers, 
^ Roliqviiai Wottonianw, p. 208 . 
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Waltham is strong town; Eadcliffe is rod cliff; and 
so ona sincerity and use in naming very striking 
to an American, whose country is whitewashed all 
over by unmeaning names, the cast-off clothes of the 
country from which its emigrants came ; or, named 
at a pinch from a psalm-ttmo, P>ut the English are 
those harhariansof Jaml)li(*hus, who stable 
in their manners, and lirmly continue to employ the 
same words, which also are dear to the gods.” 

’Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew tludr 
names from playbooks. The English lords do not 
call their lands after their own names, hut call them¬ 
selves after their lands; as if the tnan rc^presonted the 
country that bred him; and they rightly wear the token 
of the glebe that gave them birth ; snggeBiing that the 
tie is not cut, but that there in London,“'-the crags of 
Argylo, the kail of Oornwall, the downs of Devon, the 
iroti of Wales, the clays of Staflbrd, are neither forget¬ 
ting nor forgotten, but know the man who was born 
by thorn, and who, like the long line of his fathers, 
luis carried that crag, that shore, dale, fen, t^r wood¬ 
land, in his blood and manners. It has, too, the 
advantage of suggesting responsibhmess. A suscep¬ 
tible man could not wear a name which represented 
in a strict sense a city or a county of England, with* 
out hearing in it a challenge to tluty and honour. 

The predilection of the patricians for rosiilence in 
the country, combined with the degree of liberty 
poasesBod l)y the peasant, 'makes the safety of the 
English hall Mirabeau wrote prophetically from 
England, in 1784, If revolution l>reak emt in Fnincc 
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I tremble for the aristocracy : their chateaux will be 
reduced to ashes, and their blood spilt in torrents. 
The English tenant would defend his lord to the last 
extremity.’' The English go to their estates for 
grandeur. The French live at court, and exile them¬ 
selves to their estates for economy. As they do not 
mean to live with their tenants, they do not conciliate 
them, but wring from them the last sous. Evelyn 
writes from Blois, in 1644, ‘‘ The wolves are here in 
such numbers that they often come and take children 
out of the streets: yet will not the Duke, who is sove* 
reign here, permit them to be destroyed." 

In evidence of the wealth amassed by ancient 
families, the traveller is shown the palaces in Piccadilly, 
Burlington House, Devonshire House, Lansdowne 
House in Berkeley Square, and, lower down in the city, 
a few noble houses which still withstand in all their 
amplitude the encroachment of streets. The Duke 
of Bedford includes or included a mile square in the 
heart of London, whore the British Museum, once 
Montague House, now stands, and the land occupied 
by Woburn Square, Bedford Square, Russell Square. 
The Marquis of Westminster built within a few years 
the series of squares called Belgravia. Stafford House is 
the noblest palace in London, Northumberland House 
holds its place by Charing Cross. Chesterfield House 
remains in Audley Street. Sion House and Holland 
House are in the suburbs. But most of the historical 
houses are masked or lost in the modem nses to which 
trade or charity has converted them. A multitude of 
town palaces contain inestimable galloiies of art. 
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In the country the sijze of priyate estates is more 
impressive. Prom fearnard Castle I rode on the 
highway twenty-throe miles from High Force, a fall 
of the Tees, towards Darlington, past Raby Castle, 
through the estate of the Duke of Clovclaml The 
Marquis of Jireadalbano rides out of his house a 
hundred miles in a straight line to the sea, on his 
own property. The Duke of Sutherland owns the 
county of Sutherland, stretching across Scotland from 
sea to sea. Th(3 Duke of Devonshire, hosides his other 
estates, owns 96,000 acres in the county of Derby. 
The Duke of Ricinnond has 40,000 acres at Goo<l- 
wood, and 300,000 at Cordon Cjistle. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s park in Sussex is fifteen miles in (urcuit 
An agriculturist bought lately the island of f^ewes, in 
Hebrides, containing 500,000 acres. The possessions 
of the Earl of Lonsdale gave him eight seats in Par« 
liament. This is the Heptarchy again: and before" 
the Reform of 1832, one hundred and fifly-four piuv.ons 
sent three hundred and seven members to Parliament. 
The borough iiKUigers govauau'd England. 

These largo domains are growing largcu’. The grcait 
estates are ahsoihing the small frecdiolds. In 1780, 
the soil of England was owned l^y 250,000 cruporations 
and propri(d;ors; and, in 1822, by 32,000. These 
broad estates find room in this narrow islaiitl All 
over England, scattered at short intervals among ship¬ 
yards, mills, minoR, and forges, are the paradises of the 
nobles, whore the livelong repose and refinement are 
heiglitened by the contrast with the roar of industry 
and necessity, out of which yim have stepped aside* 
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I was surprised to observe the very small attend¬ 
ance usually in the House of Lords. Out of 573 
peers, on ordinary days only twenty or thirty. 
Where are they*? I asked. ‘‘At homo on their 
estates, devoured by ennui, or in the Alps, or up the 
Rhine, in the Harjz Mountains, or in Egypt, or in 
India, on the Ghauts.” But, with such interests at 
stake, how can these men afford to neglect thcml 
“Oh,” replied my friend, “why should they work 
for themselves, when every man in England works for 
them, and will suffer before they come to harm?” 
The hardest radical instantly uncovers, and changes 
his tone to a lord. It was remarked, on the 10th 
April 1848 (the day of the Chartist demonstration), 
that the upper classes wore for the first time actively 
interesting themselves in their own defence, and men 
of rank were sworn special constables, ‘with the rest. 
“Besides, why need they sit out the debate? Has 
not the Duke of Wellington, at this moment, their 
proxies,—the proxies of fifty poors in his pocket, to 
vote for them if there be an emergency ? ” 

It is however true, that the existence of the House 
of Peers as a branch of the government entitles them 
to fill half the Cabinet; and their weight of property 
and station give them a virtual nomination of the 
other half; whilst they have their share in the sub¬ 
ordinate offices, as a school of training. This mono¬ 
poly of political power has given them their intellectual 
and social eminence in Europe. A few law lords and 
a few political lords take the brunt of puldic business. 
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In the army, the nobility fill a large part of the high 
commissions, and give to these a tone of expense and 
splendour, and also of exchisiveness. They have 
borne their full share of duty and danger in this 
service; and there arc few noble families which have 
not paid in some of their mombors the debt of life or 
limb, in the sacrifices of the Kiissian war. For the 
rest, the nobility have the lead in matters of state, 
and of expense j in questions of taste, in social usages, 
in convivial and <lomo8tic hospitalities. In general, 
all that is required of them is to sit securely, to pre¬ 
side at public meetings, to countenance charities, 
and to give the example of that decorum so dear to 
the British heart 

If one asks, in the critical spirit of the day, what 
service this class have rendered i—uaoB appear, or 
they would have perished long ago. Some of these 
are easily enumerated, others more subtle make a 
part of unconscious history. Their institution is one 
stop in the progress of society. For a race yields a 
nobility in some form, however wo name the lords, 
as surely as it yields women. 

The English nobles are high ■spirited, active, edu¬ 
cated men, born to wealth and power, who hmi) run 
through every country, and kept in evmy country 
the best company, have seen every secret of art and 
nature, and, when men of any ability or ambition, 
have been consulted in tlio comluct of every important 
action. You cannot wield great agmneies without 
lending yourself to them, and, wlien it happens that 
the spirit of the earl meets his rank and duties^ we 
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have the best examples of behaviour. Powder of any 
kind readily appears in the manners; and beneficent 
power, le talent de Men fairs, gives a majesty which 
cannot be concealed or resisted. 

These people seem to gain as much as they lose by 
their position. They survey society, as from the top 
of St. Pauhs, and, if they never hear plain truth from 
men, they see the best of everything, in every kind, 
and they see things so grouped and amassed as to 
infer easily the sum and genius, instead of tedious 
particularities. Their good behaviour deserves all its 
fame, and they have that simplicity, and that air of 
repose, which are the finest ornament of groatncsa 

The upper classes have only birth, say the people 
here, and not thoughts. Yes, but they have manners, 
and 'tis wonderful how much talent nms into man¬ 
ners :—nowhere and never so much as in England. 
They have the sense of superiority, the absence of 
all the ambitious effort which disgusts in the aspiring 
classes, a pure tone of thought and feeling, and the 
power to command, among their other luxuries, the 
presence of the most accomplished men in their festive 
meetings. 

Loyalty is in the English a sub-religion. They 
wear the laws as ornaments, and walk by their faith 
in their painted May-Pair, as if among the forais of 
gods. The economist of 1855 who asks, of what use 
are the lords 1 may learn of PranMin to ask, of what 
use is a baby 1 They have boon a social church pro¬ 
per to inspire sentiments mutually lionoui-ing the lover 
and the loved. Politeness is the ritual of society, aa 
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prayers are of the cluirch; a school of manners, and a 
gentle blessing to the age in which it grew. 'Tis a 
romance adorning English life with a larger horiizon; 
a midway heaven, fulfilling to their sense their fairy 
tales and poetry. This, just as far as the breeding 
of the nobleman really made him bravo, handsome, 
accomplished, and great-hearted, 

On general grounds, whatever tends to form man¬ 
ners, or to finish men, lias a groat value. Every one 
who has tasted the delight of friendship, will respect 
every social guard which our manners can establish, 
tending to secure from the intrusion of frivolous and 
distasteful people. The jealousy of every class to 
guard itself is a testimony to the reality they have 
found in life. When a man once knows that he has 
done justice to liimsolf, let him dismiss all terrors of 
aristocracy as superstitions, so far as he is concerned. 
He who keeps the door of a mine, whether of cobalt, 
or mercury, or nickel, or plumbago, securely knows 
that the world cannot do without him. Everybody 
who is real is open and ready for that which is also 
real 

Besides, these are they who make England that 
strongbox and museum it is; who gather and protect 
works of art, dragged from amidst huming cities and 
revolutionary countries, and bronght hither out of all 
the world. I look with respect at houses six, seven, 
eight hundred, or, like Warwick Castle, nine hundred 
years old I pardoned high park-fences, when I saw, 
that, besides does and pheasants, these have preserved 
Arundel marbles, Townley galleries, Howard and 
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Spenserian libraries, Warwick and Portland vases, 
Saxon manuscripts, monastic architectures, millennial 
trees, and breeds of cattle elsewhere extinct In these 
manors, after the frenzy of war and destruction snl)“ 
sides a little, the antiquary finds the frailest Roman 
jar, or crumbling Egyptian mummy-case, withotit so 
much as a new layer of dust, keeping the series of 
history unbroken, and waiting for its interpreter, who 
is sure to anive. Those lords arc the treasurers and 
librarians of mankind, engaged by their pride and 
wealth to this function. 

Yet there wore other works for British dukes to 
do. George Loudon, Quintinye, Evelyn, had tmight 
them to make gardens. Arthur Young, Bake well, 
and Mochi, have made them agricultural Be.otland 
was a camp until the day of Ctillodcn. The dukes of 
Athole, Sutherland, Bucclcncli, and the Marejnia of 
Breadalbane have introduced the rape*culture, the 
sheep-farm, wheat, drainage, the plantation of forests, 
the artificial replcnishxnent of lakes and ponds with 
fish, the renting of game-preserves. Against the cry 
of the old tenantry, and the sympathetic cry of the 
English press, they have rooted ont and planted anew, 
aiad now six millions of people live, and live hotter, 
on the same land that fed throe millions. 

The English barons, in every period, have been 
brave and great, after the estimate and opinion of 
their times. The grand old halls scattered up and 
down in England are dumb vouchors to the state and 
broad hospitality of their ancient lords. Shakspeare's 
portraits of good Duke Humphrey, of Warwick, of 
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Northumberland, of Talbot, were drawn in strict con¬ 
sonance with the traditions. A sketch of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, from the pen of Queen Elizabeth’s arch¬ 
bishop Parker ; ^ Lord Herbert of Ohei'bury’s auto¬ 
biography ; the letters and essays of Sir Philip Sidney; 
the anecdotes preserved by the antiquaries Fuller and 
Collins; some glim])ses at the interiors of noble 
houses, which we owe to Pepys and Evelyn: the 
details which Ben Jonson’s masques (performed at 
Kenilworth, Althorpe, Belvoir, and other noble 
houses) record or suggest; down to Aubrey’s passages 
of the life of Hobbes in the house of the Earl of 
Devon, are favourable pictures of a romantic style of 
manners. Penshurst still shines for us, and its 
Christmas revels, where logs not burn, but men.” 
At Wilton Blouse, the Arcadia ” was written, amidst 
conversations with Pulke Grevillo, Lord Brooke, a 
man of no vulgar mind, as his own poems declare him. 
I must hold Ludlow Castle an honest house, for which 
Milton’s '^Comus” was written, and the company 
nobly bred which performed it with knowledge and 
sympathy. In the roll of nobles are found poets, 
philosophers, chemists, astronomers, also men of solid 
virtues and of lofty sentiments; often they have been 
the friends and patrons of genius and learning, and 
especially of the fmo arts; and at this moment, almost 
every great house has its sumptuous picturo-gallery. 
Of course there is another side to this gorgeous 
show. Every victory was tlie defeat of a party only 
less worthy. Castles are proud things, but ’tis safest 
iDibdia’s Literary Remmiscences, vol 1, xiL 
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to be outside of them. War is a foul game, and yot 
war is not the worst part of aristocratic history. In 
later times, when the baron, educated only for war, 
with his brains paralysed by his stomach, found him¬ 
self idle at home, he grew fat and wanton, and a sorry 
brate. Gramxuont, Fepys, and Evelyn, show the 
kennels to which the king and court went in quest of 
ploasura Prostittitos, taken from the theatres, ■were 
made duchesses, their bastards dukes and earls. ** "Pht* 
young men sat upjxninosi, the old serious lords wore 
otit of favour.*^ llio discourse that the king^s com¬ 
panions had with him was poor and frothyP* No 
man who valued his head might do what these pot- 
compauiona familiarly did with the king. In logical 
sequence of these dignified revels, Fepys can tell the 
beggarly shifts to which the king was reduced, wIkj 
could not find paper at his council table, and **110 
handkerchera in Ins ■wardrobe, ** and but throe bands 
to hie neck,” and the linen*<lrapor and the stationer 
were out of pocket, and refuBing to trust liim, and the 
hakor will not bring bread any longer. Meantime, 
the English Channel was swc.pt,, and London threatened 
by the Dutch fleet, manned im by English smlors, 
who, having been cheated of their pay for years by 
the king, enlisted with the enemy. 

The Selwyn corn’-spoiuh'.uc.o. in the reign of George 
III discloses a rottenness in the aristocracy which 
threatened to dcitomposi^. the stata The sycophancy 
and sale of votes and honour, for place and title; 
lewdness, gaming, smuggling, hribery, and cheating; 
the sneer at tlie childish indiscretion of quarrelling 
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with ten thousand a year; the want of ideas; the 
splendour of the titles, and the apatliy of the luitioii, 
are instructive, and make the reader pausi! and 
explore the firm bounds which confined these vices to 
a handful of rich men. In the reign of the Fourth 
George things do not seem to have nuiiided, an<l the 
rotten debauchee let down from a window by an 
inclined plane into his coach to take the air, vm a 
scandal to Europe, which tlie ill fame of his (jueen and 
of his family did nothing to rotriova 

Under the present reign the perfect decorum of 
the Court is thought to have jutt a clioitk on the gross 
vices of the aristocracy; yet gaming, racing, drinking, 
and mistresses, bring them down, and the dtjinocrai 
can still gather scandals if ho will. Dismal luwcdotea 
abound, verifying the gossip of the hwt gonerafiion. 
of dukos served by bailiffs, with all their plate in 
pawn j of great lords living by tlio showing of their 
houses; and of an old man wheeled in his chair from 
room to room, whilst his chambers ai-e exhihitol to 
the visitor for money; of rained dukes and 
living in exile for debt. The historic names of the 
Buckinghams, BoaufoiTs, Marlbor()ugIi.s.and Hcrlfuid,, 
have gained no new lustre, and now and then darker 
scandals break out, ominous as the now clmpto 
added under the Orleans dynasty to the '‘Ikmes 
Gilhhres” in France. Even peers, who are men of 
worth and public spirit are overtaken and embar¬ 
rassed by their vast oxpensa The respectable Duke 
of Devonshire, willing to be the Mecsenas and Luculhw 
of his island, is reported to have said that ho can- 
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not live at Chatsworth but one month in the year. 
Their many houses eat them up. They cannot sell 
them, because they are entailed. They will not let 
them, for pride’s sake, but keep them empty, aired, 
and the grounds mown and dressed, at a cost of four 
or five thousand pounds a year. The spending is for 
a great part in servants, in many houses exceeding a 
hundred. 

Most of them are only chargeable with idleness, 
which, because it squanders such vast power of bene¬ 
fit, has the mischief of crime. “They might bo little 
Providences on earth,” said my friend, “ and they are, 
for the most part, jockeys and fops.” Campbell says, 
“acquaintance with the nobility I could never keep 
up. It requires a life of idleness, dressing, and attend¬ 
ance on their parties.” I suppose, too, that a feeling 
of self-respect is driving cultivated men out of this 
society, as if the noble were slow to receive the lessons 
of the times, and had not learned to disguise his pride 
of place. A man of wit, who is also one of the cele¬ 
brities of wealth and fashion, confessed to his friend 
that he could not enter their houses without being 
made to feel that they were great lords, and ho a low 
plebeian. With the tribe of artistes, including the 
musical tribe, the patrician morgue keeps no terms, 
but excludes them. When Julia Grisi and Mario sang 
at the houses of the Duke of Wellington and other 
grandees, a cord was stretched between the singer and 
the company. 

When every noble was a soldier they were care¬ 
fully bred to great personal prowess. The education 
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of a soldier is a simpler affair than that of an earl in 
ihe nineteenth century. And this was very seriously 
pursued; they were expert in every species of equita¬ 
tion, to the most dangerous practices, and this dow 
to the accession of William of Orange. But gravei 
men appear to have trained their sons for civil affairs. 
Elizabeth extended her thought to the future; and 
Sir Philip Sidney in his letter to his brother, and 
Milton and Evelyn, gave plain and hearty counsel 
Already too, the English noble and squire were pre¬ 
paring for the career of the country gentleman, and 
his peaceable expense. They went from city to city, 
learning receipts to mahe perfumes, sweet powders, 
pomanders, antidotes, gathering seeds, gems, coins, and 
divers curiosities, preparing for a private life there¬ 
after, in which they should take pleasure in these 
recreations. 

All advantages given to absolve the yoimg patri- 
cian from intellectual labour are of course mistaken. 
“In the university, noblemen are exempted from the 
public exercises for the degree, etc., by which they 
attain a degree called honorary. At the same time, 
the fees they have to pay for matriculation, and on 
all other occasions, are much higher.”^ Fuller records 
“the observation of foreigners, that Englishmen, by 
making their children gentlemen before they are men, 
cause they are so seldom wise men.” This cockering 
justifies Dr. Johnson’s bitter apology for primogeni¬ 
ture, “that it makes but one fool in a family.” 

The revolution in society has reached this class. 

1 Huber. History of English TTuiversities. 
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The great powi^im of iiitluntrial art have bo oxclusioB 
of iiaitio or blood, Tlie tools of our iiiuc—namoly^ 
printing, inoiicy, and popular education-- 
belong tc^ thosf^ who can luiudlo theuii: and their ellcct. 
IiaH been, that :ttlv:in{.;igr..-; once confined to men of 
fiiiiiiily ani now open to tins wlude middle clans. The 
rt^ail that grandeur bunds for his coach, tfOil cun traved 
in Ids cur!’, 

lids is more, maidfest (‘.very day, htit I ildnk it 
i« true flu'nughoui, EngliKh history. English history, 
wisidy rcunl, is the vindication of the l)rain of that 
pcojde. Here, at last, wesre cHmab^ and condition 
friendly to the working faculty. Who now will work 
and dare, shall rule. This is the (diarbu*, cu’ the 
chartism, wldtdi fogs, ami seas, and rains proclaimed, 

that intidhtet and pmmmal forea^. should makt^ ilie 
law; that industry and inlministnitivo talent should 
adiniidHicr; that w(wk should wmr the crown. 1 
know that not this, hut tunju'thing (due, is pridnnded. 
d1ie fiction with which the noble and the bystander 
(a|Uidly please tJumuadves is, that the forimtr is td 
ntibroken diaaumt frtun the Niuanan, and ho has never 
worked for eight hundred yeaiu All tlio families are 
ntiw, but the niimo is old, and they have made a 
eovoiiant with their memories not to disturb it But 
the wiidyHia of the pcri’ugt*. and gmitry shows the rapid 
decay ami axtinetbm of tdd fainilioB, tlm continual re¬ 
cruiting of thewo frtmi lusw blood. The doors, though 
ost4mtiitiou«ly guarded, am really open, and hence the 
power of the briba All the barriera to rank only 
whet the thiwt and enhance the piuii. ^^Now,” said 
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IsTelsoiij wlien clearing for battle, “a peerage, at West* 
minster Abbey!"' “I have no illusion left/* mnd 
Sydney Smith, “but the Archbishop of >ury/* 

“The lawyers,"’ said Burke, “are only birds of pin^sago 
in this House of CommonB,"" and thtui adtled, with a 
new figure, “they have their boat bower anelnir in the 
House of Lords,"" 

Another stride that has been taken, appt‘ar« in the 
perishing of heraldry. Whilst the priv ilt';^*'’' “f nobility 
are passing to tlie middle class, the Imdge isdiHrredin.nh 
and the titles of lordship are getting musty and cum 
borsomo. I wonder that sensihlei men have not 
already impatient of them. They belong, with wigs* 
powder, and scarlet coats, to an earlicu* ago, and may 
be advantageously eamsigiual, with paint and tattoo, 
to the dignitaries of Australia and I’olynesiit 

A multitude of English, oducatotl at the u«iverfiitia», 
bred into their society with manners, lihility, and the 
gifts of fortune, are every day confronting thii pmm 
on a footing of equality, and outetrippiiig thoiii, m 
often, in the race of honour and influanrc. That 
cultivated class is largo and over eiiliirgiiig- It. i?-* 
(a)mput,od that, with titles ami witliouf, lliiiio iin* 
seventy thousand of those people coming iiml going in 
London, who make up wlmt is called liigli mnmly, 
They cannot shut their eyes to the fact that an iiiitifli'al 
nobility possess all the power without the inroiiferii- 
encos that belong to rank, and the rich Knglkhmnii 
goes over the world at the present day, drawing inoro 
than all the advantages wliich the «trongtfit of liw 
kings could commamL 
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UNIVERSITIES. 

Of British universities, Cambridge has the most illus¬ 
trious names on its list. At the present day, too, it 
has the advantage of Oxford, counting in its alumni 
a greater number of distinguished scholars. I regret 
that I had but a single day wherein to see King’s 
College Chapel, the beautiful lawns and gardens of 
the colleges, and a few of its gownsmen. 

But I availed myself of some repeated invitations 
to Oxford, where I had introductions to Dr. Daubeny, 
Professor of Botany, and to the Begins Professor of 
Divinity, as well as to a valued friend, a Fellow of 
Oriel, and went thither on the last day of March 
1848. I was the guest of my friend in Oriel, was 
housed close upon that college, and I lived on college 
hospitalities. 

My new friends showed me their cloisters, the 
Bodleian Library, the Kandolph Gallery, Merton Hall, 
and the rest. I saw several faithful, high-minded 
young men, some of them in the mood of making 
sacrifices for peace of mind,—a topic, of course, on 
which I had no counsel to offer. Their affectionate 
and gregarious ways reminded me at once of the habits 

VOL. IV. M 
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of OUT Cambridge men, thoiigh I imputed to these 
English an advantage in their secure and polished 
manners. The halls are rich with oaken wainscoting 
and ceiling. The pictures of the founders hang from 
the walls; the tables glitter with plate. A youth 
came forward to the upper table, and pronounced the 
ancient form of grace before meals, which, I suppose, 
has been in use here for ages, ik*iiedidus hemdimi; 
henedicitw, henedicatur. 

It is a curious proof of the English use and wont, 
or of their good nature, that these young men are 
locked up every night at nine o’clock, anti the portc^r 
at each hall is required to give the namt^ of any 
belated student who is admitted after that hour. 
Still more descriptive is tho fact, that out of twelve 
hundred young men, compri.^ing tho most spirited td 
the aristocracy, a duel has never occurred 

Oxford is old, even in England, and conservative'.. 
Its foundations date from Alfred, and even from 
Arthur, if, as is alleged, tho Pheryllt of tlm Druids 
had a seminary here. In tho reign of Edward I, it 
is pretended, hero were thirty thotisand sttidents; 
and nineteen most noble foundations were then 
established. Chaucer found it as firm as if it hiwl 
always stood; and it is, in British story, rich with 
great names, the school of the island, and tlm link of 
England to the learned of Europe. Hithesr came 
Erasmus, with delight, in 1497; Alharicus Gentilis, in 
1580, was relieved and maintaincHl by the university, 
Albert Alaskie, a noble Polonian, Prince of Sirad, 
who visited England to admire the wisdom of Queen 
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Eli^iabeth, was entertained with stago-plays in the 
liofectory of Christchurch, in 1583. Isaac Casaubon, 
coming from Henri Quatre of Prance, by invitation 
of James L, was admitted to Christas College, in July 
1613. I saw the Ashmolean Museum, whither Elias 
Ashmolc, in 1082, sent twelve cart-loads of rarities. 
Hox’o indeed was the Olympia of all Antony Wood’s 
and Aubrciy’s games and heroes, and every inch of 
ground has its lustre. For Wood’s Athenm Oxonienses^ 
or calendar of the writers of Oxford for two hundred 
years, is a lively record of English manners and merits, 
and as mueii a national monument as Purchas’s 
Pilgrims or Hansard’s .Register. On every side, 
Oxford is redolent of age and authority. Its gates 
sliut of themselves against modern innovation. It is 
still governed hy the statutes of Archbishop Laud, 
Phe books in Merton Library arc still chained to the 
wall Here, on August 27, 1660, John Milton’s Pro 
Pqmio AiujUmio Pefemio, and Iconodastes, were com¬ 
mitted to tlie flames. 1 saw the school-court or quad¬ 
rangle, where, in 1683, the Convocation caused the 
Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes to bo publicly burnt. 
I do not know whether this learned body have yet 
hoard of the Declaration of American Independence, 
or whether the Ptolemaic astronomy does not still 
hold its ground against the novelties of Copernicus. 

As many sons, almost so many benefactors. It is 
usual for a nobleman, or indeed for almost every 
wealthy student, on quitting college, to leave behind 
him some article of plate; and gifts of all values, 
from a hall, or a fellowship, or a library, down to a 
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picture or a spoon, are continually accruing^ in the 
course of a century. My Mend Doctor d. mci 
the following anecdote: In Sir Thoinaa Lawnuico’s 
collection at London were the cartoons of Kapfiael 
and Michel Angelo. This iru*.stiiaablt5 pri^o was 
offered to Oxford University for seven thouKand 
pounds. The offer was accepkal, and the conuiiitfcec* 
charged with the affair had collcjcfed tlircnt ilKuwand 
pounds, when, among other frieiuls, they railed on 
Lord Eldon. Instead of a hundred poiinds, he sur¬ 
prised them by putting <lown his iiaiiui ihrite 
thousand pounds. They told him tliey sliould now 
very easily raise the remainde.r. “No/* he said; 
"‘your men have probably already contributed till 
they can spare; I can as well give ilu^ reat: ” and 
he withdrew his cheque for thnso thousand, and wrote 
four thousand pounds. I saw the whoh^ collection 
in April 1848. 

In the Bodleian Library, Dr. Bandiiiid «li«>Wiid nm 
the manuscript Plato, of tlm date of aak m\ brought 
by Dr. Clarke from Egypt; a mantisrripl, Virgil, cif 
the same century; the first Bible printed at Meiitj. 
(I believe in 1450); ami a duplicaki of tJm mint*, 
which had been ileficiont in about twenty Iriives at 
the end. But, one day, bciing in Venice, hr Iwiight a 
room full of books and manuscripts, "iwory Kcriip anti 
fragment,-"-for four thousand lmii« d\irs, itml hud the 
doors locked and sealed by the coimul ,Cht pmmd 
ing, afterwards, to examine bis pmrlKi. c, Im foiiiiil the 
twenty deficient pages of his Mentz Ililih*, hi |it?rfarl 
order; brought them to Oxford, with tlii;i ri«t of tiig 
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purcliaso, and placed thotu in tlio volnine; but has too 
much awe for the Providence that appears in biblio¬ 
graphy also, to sulTcr the reunited parts to be re-bound* 
The oldest building hero is two hundred years younger 
than the fi'ail nnumscript brought by Dr. Clarke from 
Egypt No candle or fire is over lighted in the Bod¬ 
leian. Its catalogue is the staudard catalogue on the 
d(^sk of every library in Oxford. In each several 
college they underscore in red ink on this catalogue 
the titles of books contained in the library of that 
colk^ge,—‘the theory being that the Bodleian has all 
hooka. This rich library spent during the last year 
(1847) for the purchase of hooks £1668* 

The logical English train a scholar as they train 
an engineer. Oxford is a Greek factory, as Wilton 
mills weave carpet, and Sheffield grinds stool They 
know the use of a tutor, as they know the use of a 
; and they draw the greatest amount of benefit 
out of botb. ddie reading men are kept, by hard 
walking, hard riding, and measured eating and drink¬ 
ing, at thes top of their condition, and two days before 
the examination do no work, but lounge, ride, or run, 
to bo fresh on the college doomsday* Seven years^ 
residence is the theoretic period for a master’s degree. 
In point of fact it has long been throe years’ residence, 
and four yeaw more of standing* This “ throe years ” 
is about twenty-one months in all^ 

**Tho whole expense,” says Professor Scwol, ^^of 
ordinary college tuition at Oxford is about sixteen 
gtiineas a year.” But this plausible statement may 
* I labor, ii p, SOI. 
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deceive a reader xmacqiiaiiited with the fact that tlni 
principal teaching relied on is private taiitiim. And 
the expenses of private tuition are rtadcomid at from 
£50 to £70 a year, or $1000 for the whole lamrst* td 
three years and a hall At Oa.in])ridge. #750 a yeai* 
is economical, and $1500 not extravagaidJ 

The number of students and of resident^M^ tin* 
dignity of the authorities, tlie value td thtj founda 
tions, the history and the architcM'turi^, tine known 
sympathy of entire Britain in what is done there, 
justify a dedication to study in the nmiergraduate, 
such as cannot easily be in America, wherc^ his colh^ge 
is half suspected by the Ifreshnian to be insi^nificunt. 
in the scale beside trade and politics. Oxford i« a 
little aristocracy in iteolf, numerotw and digniflial 
enough to rank with other estaies in ifm realm ; am! 
whore fame and seculai* promotion am to lie Iiad for 
study, and in a direction which has the uiiaiiimouM 
respect of all cultivated nationa 

This aristo(jra(^y, of course, repairs its own ; 
tills places, as they fall vacant^ from the Imdy of 
students. The numhor of fellowships at ()xf«»nl i« 
540, averaging £200 a year, with lodging; amt diet iit 
the college. If a young American, loving Inainiiig, 
and hindorod by poverty, Wim rdlereil a liomo, ii table, 
the walks, and the li!)rary, in one of thcMo iieailomirii! 
palaces, and a thousand dollars a yc?ar iw long im lie 
chose to remain a baclielor, Im wouhl daiice hr Joy, 
Yet these young men thus happily planid, ami paid 
to road, are impatient of tlieir few cheeks, am! many 
^ BnHttHl. Five Ywiw at im Eiiglwit 
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of them preparing to resign their fellowships. They 
shuddered at the prospect of dying a Fellow, and 
they pointed out to me a paralytic old man, who was 
assisted into the hall. As the number of undergradu¬ 
ates at Oxford is only about 1200 or 1300, and many 
of these are never competitors, the chance of a fellow¬ 
ship is very great. The income of the nineteen 
colleges is conjectured at ^150,000 a year. 

The effect of this drill is the radical knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, and of mathematics, and the solidity 
and taste of English criticism. Whatever luck there 
may be in this or that award, an Eton captain can 
write Latin longs and shorts, can turn the Court-Guide 
into hexameters, and it is certain that a Senior Classic 
can quote correctly from the Corpus Poetamm^ and is 
critically learned in all the humanities. Greek eru¬ 
dition exists on the Isis and Cam, whether the Maud 
man or the Brazen Nose man be properly ranked or 
not • the atmosphere is loaded with Greek learning ] 
the whole river has reached a certain height, and kills 
all that growth of weeds, which this Castalian water 
kills. The English nature takes culture kindly. So 
Milton thought. It refines the Norseman. Access to 
the Greek mind lifts his standard of taste. He has 
enough to think of, and, unless of an impulsive nature, 
is indisposed from writing or speaking, by the fulness 
of his mind and the new severity of his taste. The 
great silent crowd of thoroughbred Grecians always 
known to be around him, the English writer cannot 
ignore. They prune his orations, and point his pen. 
Hence the style and tone of English journalism. The 
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men have learned accuracy and comprehension, logi 
and pace, or speed of working. They have bottoi 
endurance, wind. When bor^ with good constitution 
the}^ make those eupeptic studying-mills, the cast-irc 
men, the dura ilia, whose powers of performance coi 
pare with ours, as the steam-hammer with the musi 
box;—Cokes, Mansfields, Seldens, and Bentleys, ai 
when it happens that a superior brain puts a rider c 
this admirable horse, we obtain those masters of tl 
world who combine the highest energy in affairs wii 
a supreme culture. 

It is contended by those who have been bred 
Eton, Harrow, Eugby, and Westminster, that t] 
public sentiment within each of those schools is hig 
toned and manly; that, in their playgrounds, coura^ 
is universally admired, meanness despised, manly fe( 
ings and generous conduct are encouraged: that j 
unwritten code of honour deals to the spoiled chi 
pf rank, and to the child of upstart wealth, an eve 
handed justice, purges their nonsense out of both, ai 
does all that can be done to make them gentlemen. 

Again, at the universities, it is urged that all go 
to form what England values as the flower of i 
national life,—a well-educated gentleman. The G( 
man Huber, in describing to his countrymen t^ 
attributes of an English gentleman, frankly admi 
that in Germany we have nothing of the kind, 
gentleman must possess a political character, an i 
dependent and public position, or, at least, the rig 
of assuming it. He must have average opulence, eith 
of' his own or in his family. He should also ha 
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bodily activity and strength, unattainable by our 
sedentary life in public offices. The race of English 
gentlemen presents an appearance of manly vigour 
and form, not elsewhere to be found among an equal 
number of persons. No other nation produces the 
stock. And, in England, it has deteriorated. The 
university is a decided presumption in any man’s 
favour. And so eminent are the members that a glance 
at the calendars will show that in all the world one 
cannot be in better company than on the books of 
one of the larger Oxford or Cambridge colleges.” ’■ 

These seminaries are finishing schools for the upper 
classes, and not for the poor. The useful is exploded. 
The definition of a public school is “ a school which 
excludes all that could fit a man for standing behind 
a counter.” ^ 

No doubt the foundations have been perverted. 
Oxford, which equals in wealth several of the smallei 
European States, shuts up the lectureships which 
were made “ public for all men thereunto to have con¬ 
course;” misspends the revenues bestowed for such 
youths “as should be most meet for towardness, 
poverty, and painfulnessthere is gross favouritism; 
many chairs and many fellowships are made beds of 
ease; and ’tis likely that the university will know how 
to resist and make inoperative the terrors of parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry; no doubt their learning is grown 

1 Haber: History of the English Universities. N’ewman’s 
Translation. 

2 See Bristed. Five Years in an English University. Hew 
York, 1852. 
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obsolete;—but Oxford also has its merits, and I found 
here also proof of the national fidelity and thorough¬ 
ness. Such knowledge as they prize they possess and 
impart. Whether in course or by indirection, whethei 
by a cramming tutor or by examiners with prizes and 
foundation scholarships, education according to the 
English notion of it is arrived at. I looked over the 
Examination Papers of the year 1848, for the various 
scholarships and fellowships, the Lusby, the Hertford, 
the Dean-Ireland, and the University (copies of which 
were kindly given me by a Greek professor), contain¬ 
ing the tasks which many competitors had victoriously 
performed, and I believed they would prove toe 
severe tests for the candidates for a Bachelor’s degree 
in Yale or Harvard. And, in general, here was 
proof of a more searching study in the appointed 
directions, and the knowledge pretended to be con¬ 
veyed was conveyed. Oxford sends out yearly twenty 
or thirty very able men, and three or four hundred 
well-educated men. 

The diet and rough exercise secure a certain 
amount of old Horse power. A fop will fight, and, 
in exigent circmnstances, will play the manly part. 
In seeing these youths, I believed I saw already an 
advantage in vigour and colour and general habit, 
over their contemporaries in the American colleges. 
No doubt much of the power and brilliancy of the 
reading-men is merely constitutional or hygienic. 
With a hardier habit and resolute gymnastics, with 
five miles more walking, or five ounces less eating, or 
with a saddle and gallop of twenty miles a day, with 
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skating and rowing-matches, the American would 
arrive at as robust exegesis, and cheery and hilarious 
tone. I should readily concede these advantages, 
which it would be easy to acquire, if I did not find 
also that they read better than we, and write better. 

English wealth falling on their school and univer¬ 
sity training makes a systematic reading of the 
best authors, and to the end of a knowledge how 
the things “ whereof they treat really stand; whilst 
pamphleteer or journalist reading for an argument 
for a party, or reading to write, or, at all events, for 
some by-end imposed on them, must read meanly 
and fragmentarily. Charles I. said that he under¬ 
stood English law as well as a gentleman ought to 
understand it. 

Then they have access to books; the rich libraries 
collected at every one of many thousands of houses 
give an advantage not to be attained by a youth in 
this country, when one thinks how much more and 
better may be learned by a scholar, who, immediately 
on hearing of a book, can consult it, than by one 
who is on the quest, for years, and reads inferior 
books, because he cannot find the best. 

Again, the great number of cultivated men keep 
each other up to a high standard. The habit of 
meeting well-read and knowing men teaches the art 
of omission and selection. 

Universities are, of course, hostile to geniuses, 
which, seeing and using ways of their own, discredit 
the routine: as churches and monasteries persecute 
youthful saints. Yet we all send our sons to college, 
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and, though he be a genius, he must take his chance. 
The university must be retrospective. The gale that 
gives direction to the vanes on all its towers blows 
out of antiquity. Oxford is a library, and the 
professors must be librarians. And I should as soon 
think of quarrelling with the janitor for not magnify¬ 
ing his office by hostile sallies into the street, like the 
Governor of Kertch or Kinburn, as of quarrelling 
with the professors for not admiring the young 
neologists who pluck the beards of Euclid and 
Aristotle, or for not attempting themselves to fill 
their vacant shelves as original writers. 

It is easy to carp at colleges, and the college, if we 
wiU wait for it, will have its own turn. Genius 
exists there also, but will not answer a call of a 
committee of the House of Commons. It is rare, 
precarious, eccentric, and darkling. England is the 
land of mixture and surprise, and when you have 
settled it that the universities are moribund, out 
comes a poetic influence from the heart of Oxford, to 
mould the opinions of cities, to build their houses as 
simply as birds their nests, to give veracity to art, 
and charm mankind, as an appeal to moral order 
always must. But besides this restorative genius, 
the best poetry of England of this age, in the old 
forms, comes from two graduates of Cambridge. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

KELIGION. 

No people, at the present day, can be explained by 
their national religion. They do not feel responsible 
for it; it lies far outside of them. Their loyalty to 
truth, and their labour and expenditure, rest on real 
foundations, and not on a national church. And 
English life, it is evident, does not grow out of the 
Athanasian creed, or the Articles, or the Eucharist. 
It is with religion as with marriage. A youth marries 
in haste; afterwards, when his mind is opened to the 
reason of the conduct of life, he is asked what he 
thinks of the institution of marriage, and of the right 
relations of the sexes, “I should have much to say,’ 
he might reply, “ if the question were open, but I have 
a wife and children, and all question is closed for me.” 
In the barbarous days of a nation, some mltus is 
formed or imported; altars are built, tithes are paid, 
priests ordained. The education and expenditure of 
the country take that direction, and when wealth, 
refinement, great men, and ties to the world, super¬ 
vene, its prudent men say, why fight against Fate, or 
lift these absurdities which are now mountainous'1 
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Better find some niclie or crevice in this mountain of 
stone which religious ages have quarried and carved, 
wherein to bestow yourself, than attempt anything 
ridiculously and dangerously above your strength, 
like removing it. 

In seeing old castles and cathedrals, I sometimes 
say, as to-day, in front of Dundee Church tower, 
which is eight hundred years old, “ This was built by 
another and a better race than any that now look on 
it.” And, plainly, there has been great power of 
sentiment at work in this island, of which these build¬ 
ings are the proofs: as volcanic basalts show the work 
of fire which has been extinguished for ages. England 
felt the full heat of the Christianity which fermented 
Europe, and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a firm 
line between barbarism and culture. The power of 
the religious sentiment put an end to human sacrifices, 
checked appetite, inspired the crusades, inspired resist¬ 
ance to tyrants, inspired self-respect, set bounds to 
serfdom and slavery, founded liberty, created the re¬ 
ligious architecture,—York, Newstead, Westminster, 
Fountains Abbey, Eipon, Beverley, and Dundee,— 
works to which the key is lost, with the sentiment 
which created them ; inspired the English Bible, the 
liturgy, the monkish histories, the chronicle of Eichard 
of Devizes. The priest translated the Yulgate, and 
translated the sanctities of old hagiology into English 
virtues on English ground. It was a certain affirmative 
or aggressive state of the Caucasian races. Man awoke 
refreshed by the sleep of ages. The violence of the 
northern savages exasperated Christianity into power, 
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It lived by tbe love of the people. Bishop Wilfrid 
manumitted two hundred and fifty serfs, whom he 
found attached to the soil. The clergy obtained re¬ 
spite from labour for the boor on the Sabbath, and on 
church festivals. “ The lord who compelled his boor 
to labour between sunset on Saturday and sunset on 
Sunday, forfeited him altogether.” The priest came 
out of the people, and sympathised with his class. 
The church was the mediator, check, and democratic 
principle, in Europe. Latimer, Wicliffe, Arundel, 
Oobham, Antony Parsons, Sir Harry Yane, George 
Fox, Penn, Bunyan, are the democrats, as well as the 
saints of their times. The Catholic church, thrown 
on this toiling, serious people, has made in fourteen 
centuries a massive system, close fitted to the manners 
and genius of the country, at once domestical and 
stately. In the long time, it has blended with every¬ 
thing in heaven above and the earth beneath. It 
moves through a zodiac of feasts and fasts, names 
every day of the year, every town and market, and 
headland and monument, and has coupled itself with 
the almanac, that no court can be held, no field 
ploughed, no horse shod, without some leave from the 
church. All maxims of prudence or shop or farm are 
fixed and dated by the church. Hence its strength 
in the agricultural districts. The distribution of land 
into parishes enforces a church sanction to every civil 
privilege; and the gradation of the clergy,—prelates 
for the rich, and curates for the poor,—with the fact 
that a classical education has been secured to the 
clergyman, makes them ^*the link which unites the 
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sequestered peasantry with the intellectual advance¬ 
ment of the age.” ^ 

The English church has many certificates to show, 
of humble efifective service in humanising the people, 
in cheering and refining men, feeding, healing, and 
educating. It has the seal of martyrs and confessors ; 
the noblest books; a sublime architecture; a ritual 
marked by the same secular merits, nothing cheap or 
purchasable. 

From this slow-grown church important reactions 
proceed ,* much for culture, much for giving a direc¬ 
tion to the nation’s afifection and will to-day. The 
carved and pictured chapel,—^its entire surface ani¬ 
mated with image and emblem,—made the parish- 
church a sort of book and Bible to the people’s eye. 

Then, when the Saxon instinct had secured a 
service in the vernacular tongue, it was the tutor and 
university of the people. In York Minster, on the 
day of the enthronisation of the new archbishop, I 
heard the service of evening prayer read and chanted 
in the choir. It was strange to hear the pretty pas¬ 
toral of the betrothal of Bebecca and Isaac, in the 
morning of the world, read with circumstantiality in 
York Minster, on the 13th January 1848, to the 
decorous English audience, just fresh from the Times 
newspaper and their wine, and listening with all the 
devotion of national pride. That was binding old 
and new to some purpose. The reverence for the 
Scriptures is an element of civilisation, for thus has 
the history of the world been preserved, and is pre- 
^ Wordsworth, 
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served. Here in England every day a chapter of 
Genesis and a leader in the Times. 

Another part of the same service on this occasion 
was not insignificant. HandeFs coronation anthem, 
God save the-King^ was played by Dr. Oamidge on the 
organ, with sublime effect. The minster and the 
music were made for each other. It was a hint of 
the part the church plays as a political engine. From 
his infancy, every Englishman is accustomed to hear 
daily prayers for the Queen, for the royal family and 
the Parliament, by name ; and this life-long consecra¬ 
tion of these personages cannot be without influence 
on his opinions. 

The universities, also, are parcel of the ecclesias¬ 
tical system, and their first design is to form the 
clergy. Thus the clergy for a thousand years have 
been the scholars of the nation. 

The national temperament deeply enjoys the un¬ 
broken order and tradition of its church; the liturgy, 
ceremony, architecture; the sober grace, the good 
company, the connection with the throne, and with 
history, which adorn it. And whilst it endears itself 
thus to men of more taste than activity, the stability 
of the English nation is passionately enlisted to its 
support, from its inextricable connection with the cause 
of public order, with politics and with the funds. 

Good churches are not built by bad men; at least, 
there must be probity and enthusiasm somewhere in 
the society. These minsters were neither built nor 
filled by atheists. No church has had more learned, 

VOL. IV. N 
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industrioTis, or devoted men; plenty of clerks and 
bishops, who, out of their gowns, would turn their 
backs on no man.’’^ Their architecture still glows 
with faith in immortality. Heats and genial periods 
arrive in history, or, shall we say, plenitudes of 
Divine Presence, by which high tides are caused in 
the human spirit, and great virtues and talents appear, 
as in the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and again in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the nation 
was full of genius and piety. 

But the age of the Wicliffes, Cobhams, Arundels, 
Beckets; of the Latimers, Mores, Cranmers; of the 
Taylors, Leightons, Herberts; of the Sherlocks, and 
Butlers, is gone. Silent revolutions in opinion have 
made it impossible that men like these should return, 
Dr find a place in their once sacred stalls. The spirit 
that dwelt in this church has glided away to animate 
other activities; and they who come to the old shrines 
find apes and players rustling the old garments. 

The religion of England is part of good breeding. 
When you see on the Continent the well-dressed 
Englishman come into his ambassador’s chapel, and 
put his face for silent prayer into his smooth-brushed 
hat, one cannot help feeling how much national pride 
prays with him, and the religion of a gentleman. So 
far is he from attaching any meaning to the words, 
that he believes himself to have done almost the 
generous thing, and that it is very condescending in 
him to pray to God. A great duke said, on the 
occasion of a victory, in the House of Lords, that he 
^ Fuller. 
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thought the Almighty God had not been well used by 
them, and that it would become their magnanimity, 
after so great successes, to take order that a proper 
acknowledgment be made. It is the church of the 
gentry; but it is not the church of the poor. The 
operatiyes do not own it, and gentlemen lately testi¬ 
fied in the House of Commons that in their lives they 
never saw a poor man in a ragged coat inside a church. 

The torpidity on the side of religion of the vigor¬ 
ous English understanding shows how much wit and 
folly can agree in one brain. Their religion is a 
quotation; their church is a doll; and any examina¬ 
tion is interdicted with screams of terror. In good 
company, you expect them to laugh at the fanaticism 
of the vulgar ; but they do not: they are the vulgar. 

The English, in common perhaps with Christendom 
in the nineteenth century, do not respect power, but 
only performance; value ideas only for an economic 
result. Wellington esteems a saint only as far as he 
can be an army chaplain:—“Mr. Briscoll, by his 
admirable conduct and good sense, got the better of 
Methodism which had appeared among the soldiers, 
and once among the officers.^’ They value a philo¬ 
sopher as they value an apothecary who brings bark 
or a drench; and inspiration is only some blowpipe, 
or a finer mechanical aid. 

I suspect that there is in an Englishman's brain a 
valve that can be closed at pleasure, as an engineer 
shuts off steam. The most sensible and well-informed 
men possess the power of thinking just so far as the 
bishop in religious matters, and as the chancellor of 
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the exchequer in politics. They talk with courage 
and logic, and show you magnificent results, hut the 
same men who have brought free trade or geology to 
their present standing, look grave and lofty, and 
shut down their valve, as soon as the conversation 
approaches the English church. After that, you talk 
with a box-turtle. 

The action of the university, both in what is 
taught, and in the spirit of the place, is directed 
more on producing an English gentleman than a 
saint or a psychologist. It ripens a bishop and 
extrudes a philosopher. I do not know that there 
is more cabalism in the Anglican than in other 
churches, but the Anglican clergy are identified with 
the aristocracy. They say, here, that, if you talk 
with a clergyman, you are sure to find him well- 
bred, informed, and candid. He entertains your 
thought or your project, vsdth sympathy and praise. 
But if a second clergyman come in, the sympathy 
is at an end: two together are inaccessible to your 
thought, and, whenever it comes to action, the 
clergyman invariably sides with his church. 

The Anglican church is marked by the grace and 
good sense of its forms, by the manly grace -of its 
clergy. The gospel it preaches is, “By taste are ye 
saved.” It keeps the old structures in repair, spends 
a world of money in music and building; and in 
buying Pugin, and architectural literature. It has a 
general good name for amenity and mildness. It is 
not in ordinary a persecuting church; it is not 
inquisitorial, not even inquisitive, is perfectly well- 
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bred, and can shut its eyes on all proper occasions. 
If you let it alone, it will let you alone. But its 
instinct is hostile to all change in politics, literature, 
or social arts. The church has not been the founder 
of the London University, of the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
of the Free School, or whatever aims at diffusion of 
Imowledge. The Platonists of Oxford are as bitter 
against this heresy as Thomas Taylor. 

The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion 
of England. The first leaf of the ISTew Testament it 
does not open. It believes in a Providence which does 
not treat with levity a pound sterling. They are 
neither transcendentalists nor Christians. They put 
up no Socratic prayer, much less any saintly prayer 
for the queen’s mind ; ask neither for light nor right, 
but say bluntly, “grant her in health and wealth 
long to live.” And one traces this Jemsh prayer in 
all English private history, from the prayers of King 
Eichard, in Eichard of Devizes’ Chronicle, to those 
in the diaries of Sir Samuel Eomilly, and of Haydon 
the painter. “Abroad with my wife,” writes Pepys 
piously, “ the first time that ever I rode in my own 
coach; which do make my heart rejoice and praise 
God, and pray him to bless it to me, and continue 
it.” The bill for the naturalisation of the Jews (in 
1753) was resisted by petitions from all parts of the 
kingdom, and by petition from the City of London, 
reprobating this bill, as “tending extremely to the 
dishonour of the Christian religion, and extremely in¬ 
jurious to the interests and commerce of the kingdom 
in general, and of the City of London in particular.” 
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But they have not been able to congeal humanity 
by act of Parliament. “The heavens journey still 
and sojourn not/’' and arts, wars, discoveries, and 
opinion, go onward at their own pace. The new 
age has new desires, new enemies, new trades, new 
charities, and reads the Scriptures with new eyes. 
The chatter of French politics, the steam-whistle, 
the hum of the mill, and the noise of embarking 
emigrants, had quite put most of the old legends out 
of mind; so that when you came to read the liturgy 
to a modern congregation, it was almost absurd in 
its unfitness, and suggested a masquerade of old 
costumes. 

No chemist has prospered in the attempt to 
crystallise a religion. It is endogenous, like the 
skin, and other vital organs. A new statement 
every day. The prophet and apostle knew this, and 
the nonconformist confutes the conformists, by quoting 
the texts they must allow. It is the condition of a 
religion to require religion for its expositor. Prophet 
and apostle can only be rightly understood by prophet 
and apostle. The statesman knows that the religious 
element will not fail, any more than the supply of 
fibrine and chyle; but it is in its nature constructive, 
and will organise such a church as it wants. The 
wise legislator will spend on temples, schools, libraries, 
colleges, but will shun the enriching of priests. If, 
in any manner, he can leave the election and paying 
of the priest to the people, he will do well. Like the 
Quakers, he may resist the separation of a class of 
priests, and create opportunity and expectation in the 
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society, to run to meet natural endowment, in this 
kind. But, when wealth accrues to a chaplaincy, 
a bishopric, or rectorship, it requires moneyed men 
for its stewards, who will give it another direction 
than to the mystics of their day. Of course, money 
will do after its kind, and will steadily work to 
unspiritualise and unchurch the people to whom it 
was bequeathed. The class certain to be excluded 
from all preferment are the religious,—and driven to 
other churches;—which is nature’s vis medicatrix. 

The curates are ill paid, and the prelates are over¬ 
paid. This abuse draws into the church the children 
of the nobility, and other unfit persons, who have a 
taste for expense. Thus a bishop is only a surpliced 
merchant. Through his lawn I can see the bright 
buttons of the shopman’s coat glitter. A wealth like 
that of Durham makes almost a premium on felony. 
Brougham, in a speech in the House of Commons on 
the Irish elective franchise, said, ‘‘How will the 
reverend bishops of the other house be able to express 
their due abhorrence of the crime of perjury, who 
solemnly declare in the presence of God, that when 
they are called upon to accept a living, perhaps of 
£4000 a year, at that very instant they are moved by 
the Holy Ghost to accept the office and administra¬ 
tion thereof, and for no other reason whatever*?” 
The modes of initiation are more damaging than 
custom-house oaths. The Bishop is elected by the 
Dean and Prebends of the cathedral. The Queen 
sends these gentlemen a cong6 d'Uire, or leave to elect, 
but also sends them the name of the person whom 
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they are to elect. They go into the cathedral, chant 
and pray, and beseech the Holy Ghost to assist them 
in their choice; and, after these invocations, invari¬ 
ably find that the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree 
with the recommendations of the Queen. 

But you must pay for conformity. All goes well 
as long as you run with conformists. But you, who 
are honest men in other particulars, know that there 
is alive somewhere a man whose honesty reaches to 
this point also, that he shall not kneel to false gods, 
and, on the day when you meet him, you sink into 
the class of counterfeits. Besides, this succumbing 
has grave penalties. If you take in a lie, you must 
take in all that belongs to it. England accepts this 
ornamented national church, and it glazes the eyes, 
bloats the flesh, gives the voice a stertorous clang, and 
clouds the understanding of the receivers. 

The English church, undermined by German 
criticism, had nothing left but tradition, and was led 
logically back to Eomanism. But that was an element 
which only hot heads could breathe : in view of the 
educated class, generally, it was not a fact to front 
the sun; and the alienation of such men from the 
church became complete. 

Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. Eeligious 
persons are driven out of the Established Church into 
sects, which instantly rise to credit, and hold the 
Establishment in check. Nature has sharper remedies 
also. The English, abhorring change in all things, 
abhorring it most in matters of religion, cling to the 
last rag of form, and are dreadfully given to canh 
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The English (and I wish it were confined to them, 
but 'tis a taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both 
hemispheres), the English and the Americans cant 
beyond all other nations. The French relinquish all 
that industry to them. What is so odious as the 
polite bows to God, in our books and newspapers? 
The popular press is flagitious in the exact measure 
of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is a 
theatrical Sinai, where the thunders are supplied by 
the property-man. The fanaticism and hypocrisy 
create satire. Punch finds an inexhaustible material 
Dickens writes novels on Exeter-Hall humanity. 
Thackeray exposes the heartless high life. Nature 
revenges herself more summarily by the heathenism 
of the lower classes. Lord Shaftesbury calls the poor 
thieves together, and reads sermons to them, and they 
call it “ gas.” George Borrow summons the Gypsies 
to hear his discourse on the Hebrews in Egypt, and 
reads to them the Apostles' Creed in Eommany. 

When I had concluded,” he says, I looked around 
me. The features of the assembly were twisted, and 
the eyes of all turned upon me with a frightful 
squint: not an individual present but squinted; the 
genteel Pepa, the good-humoured Chicliarona, the 
Cosdami, all squinted: the Gypsy jockey squinted 
worst of all.” 

■ The church at this moment is much to be pitied. 
She has nothing left but possession. If a bishop 
meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal inter 
rogations in his eyes, he has no resource but to take 
wine with him. False position introduces cant, 
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perjury, simony, and ever a lower class of mind and 
character, into the clergy ^ and, when the hierarchy is 
afraid of science and education, afraid of piety, afraid 
of tradition, and afraid of theology, there is nothing 
left but to quit a church which is no longer one. 

But the religion of England,—is it the Established 
Church ? no; is it the sects no; they are only per¬ 
petuations of some private man’s dissent, and arc to 
the Established Church as cabs are to a coach, cheaper 
and more convenient, but really the same thing. 
Where dwells the religion'? Tell me first whore 
dwells electricity, or motion, or thought, or gesture. 
They do not dwell or stay at all. Electricity cannot 
be made fast, mortared up and ended, like London 
Monument, or the Tower, so that you shall know 
where to find it, and keep it fixed, as the English do 
with their things, for evermore; it is passing, glancing, 
gesticular; it is a traveller, a newness, a surprise, a 
secret, which perplexes them and puts them out. 
Yet, if religion be the doing of all good, and for its 
sake the suffering of all evil, souffrir de tout le moude ei 
Tie faire souffrir personnej that divine secret has existed 
in England from the days of Alfred to those of 
Romilly, of Clarkson, and of Florence Nightingale, 
and in thousands who have no fame. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

LITERATURE. 

A STRONG common sense, which it is not easy to 
unseat or disturb, marks the English mind for a 
thousand years: a rude strength newly appKed to 
thought, as of sailors and soldiers who had lately 
learned to read. They have no fancy, and never are 
surprised into a covert or witty word, such as pleased 
the Athenians and Italians, and was convertible into a 
fable not long after; but they delight in strong earthy 
expression, not mistakable, coarsely true to the human 
body, and, though spoken among princes, equally fit 
and welcome to the mob. This homeliness, veracity, 
and plain style, appear in the earliest extant works, 
and in the latest. It imports into songs and ballads 
the smell of the earth, the breath of cattle, and, like 
a Dutch painter, seeks a household charm, though by 
pails and pans. They ask their constitutional utility 
in verse. The kail and herrings are never out of 
sight. The poet nimbly recovers himself from every 
sally of the imagination. The English muse loves the 
farm-yard, the lane, and market. She says, with De 
Stael, “I tramp in the mire with wooden shoes, whem 
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ever they would force me into the clouds.” For the 
Englishman has accurate perceptions; takes hold of 
things by the right end, and there is no slipperiness in 
his grasp. He loves the axe, the spade, the oar, the 
gun, the steam-pipe : he has built the engine he uses. 
He is materialist, economical, mercantile. He must 
be treated with sincerity and reality, with muffins, 
and not the promise of muffins ; and prefers his hot 
chop, with perfect security and convenience in the 
eating of it, to the chances of the amplest and 
Frenchiest bill of fare engraved on embossed paper. 
When he is intellectual, and a poet or a philosopher, 
he carries the same hard truth and the same keen 
machinery into the mental sphere. His mind must 
stand on a fact. He will not be baffled, or catch at 
clouds, but the mind must have a symbol palpable 
and resisting. What he relishes in Dante is the vice- 
like tenacity with which he holds a mental image 
before the eyes, as if it were a scutcheon painted on 
a shield. Byron “liked something craggy to break 
his mind upon.” A taste for plain strong speech, 
what is called a biblical style, marks the English 
It is in Alfred, and the Saxon Chi’onicle, and in the 
Sagas of the Northmen. Latimer was homely, 
Hobbes was perfect in the “ noble vulgar speech.” 
Donne, Bunyan, Milton, Taylor, Evelyn, Pepys, 
Hooker, Cotton, and the translators, wrote it. How 
realistic or materialistic in treatment of his sub¬ 
ject is Swift. He describes his fictitious persons 
as if for the police. Defoe has no insecurity or 
choice^ Hudibras has the same hard mentality,-— 
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keeping the truth at once to the senses and to the 
intellect. 

It is not less seen in poetry. Chaucer^s hard paint¬ 
ing of his Canterbury pilgrims satisfies the senses. 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton, in their loftiest 
ascents, have this national grip and exactitude of mind. 
This mental materialism makes the value of English 
transcendental genius; in these writers, and in Her¬ 
bert, Henry More, Donne, and Sir Thomas Browne. 
The Saxon materialism and narrowness, exalted into 
the sphere of intellect, makes the very genius of 
Shakspeare and Milton. When it reaches the pure 
element, it treads the clouds as securely as the ada¬ 
mant. Even in its elevations materialistic, its poetry 
is common sense inspired; or iron raised to white 
heat. 

The marriage of the two qualities is in their speech. 
It is a tacit rule of the language to make the frame 
or skeleton of Saxon words, and, when elevation or 
ornament is sought, to interweave Eoman; but spar¬ 
ingly ; nor is a sentence made of Eoman words alone, 
without loss of strengtL The children and labourers 
use the Saxon unmixed. The Latin unmixed is 
abandoned to the colleges and Parliament. Mixture 
is a secret of the English island; and, in their dialect, 
the male principle is the Saxon; the female, the Latin, 
and they are combined in every discourse. A good 
writer, if he has indulged in a Eoman roundness, 
makes haste to chasten and nerve his period by English 
monosyllables. 

When the Cothic nations came into Europe, they 
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found it lighted with the sun and moon of Hebrew 
and of Greek genius. The tablets of their brain, long 
kept in the dark, w'ere finely sensible to the double 
glory. To the images from this twdn source (of 
Christianity and art), the mind became fruitful as by 
the incubation of the Holy Ghost. The English mind 
flowered in every faculty. The common sense was 
surprised and inspired. For two centuries, England 
was philosophic, religious, poetic. The mental furni¬ 
ture seemed of larger scale; the memory capacious 
Kke the storehouse of the rains ; the ardour and en¬ 
durance of study; the boldness and facility of their 
mental construction; their fancy, and imagination, 
and easy spanning of vast distances of thought; the 
enterprise or accosting of new subjects; and, generally, 
the easy exertion of power, astonish, like the legend¬ 
ary feats of Guy of Warwick. The union of Saxon pre¬ 
cision and oriental soaring, of which Shakspeare is the 
perfect example, is shared in less degree by the writers 
of two centuries. I find not only the great masters out 
of all rivalry and reach, but the whole writing of the 
time charged with a masculine force and freedom. 

There is a hygienic simpleness, rough vigour, and 
closeness to the matter in hand, even in the second 
and third class of writers; and, I think, in the common 
style of the people, as one finds it in the citation of 
wills, letters, and public documents, in proverbs, and 
forms of speech. The more hearty and sturdy ex¬ 
pression may indicate that the savageness of the 
Norseman was not all gone. Their dynamic brains 
hurled off their words, as the revolving stone hurls 
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off scraps of grit I could cite from the seventeenth 
century sentences and phrases of edge not to he 
matched in the nineteenth. Their poets by simple 
force of mind equalised themselves with the accumu¬ 
lated science of ours. The country gentlemen had a 
posset or drink they called October; and the poets, 
as if by this hint, knew how to distil the whole season 
into their autumnal verses: and as nature, to pique 
the more, sometimes works up deformities into beauty, 
in some rare Aspasia or Cleopatra ; and as the Greek 
art wrought many a vase or column, in which too long, 
or too lithe, or nodes, or pits and flaws, are made a 
beauty of; so these were so quick and vital, that they 
could charm and enrich by mean and vulgar objects. 

A man must think that age well taught and 
thoughtful, by which masques and poems, like those 
of Ben Jonson, full of heroic sentiment in a manly 
style, were received with favour. The unique fact in 
literary history, the unsurprised reception of Shak- 
speare;—the reception proved by his making his 
fortune; and the apathy proved by the absence of all 
contemporary panegyric,—seems to demonstrate an 
elevation in the mind of the people. Judge of the 
splendour of a nation by the insignificance of great 
individuals in it. The manner in which they learned 
Greek and Latin, before our modern facilities were 
yet ready, without dictionaries, grammars, or indexes, 
by lectures of a professor, followed by their own search¬ 
ings,—required a more robust memory, and co-opera¬ 
tion of all the faculties; and their scholars—Camden, 
Usher, Selden, Mede, Gataker, Hooker, Taylor, Bur- 
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ton, Bentley, Brian Walton—acquired the solidity and 
method of engineers. 

The influence of Plato tinges the British genius. 
Their minds loved analogy; were cognisant of re¬ 
semblances, and climbers on the staircase of unity. 
’Tis a very old strife between those who elect to see 
identity, and those who elect to see discrepancies; 
and it renews itself in Britain. The poets, of course, 
are of one part; the men of the world of the other. 
But Britain had many disciples of Plato;—More, 
Hooker, Bacon, Sidney, Lord Brooke, Herbert, Browne, 
Donne, Spenser, Chapman, Milton, Crashaw, Norris, 
Cudworth, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor. 

Lord Bacon has the English duality. His centuries 
of observations on useful science, and his experiments, 
I suppose, were worth nothing. One hint of Franklin, 
or Watt, or Dalton, or Davy, or any one who had a 
talent for experiment, was worth all his lifetime of 
exquisite trifles. But he drinks of a diviner stream, 
and marks the influx of idealism into England, 
Where that goes, is poetry, health, and progress. 
The rules of its genesis or its diffusion are not known. 
That knowledge, if we had it, would supersede all 
that we call science of the mind. It seems an affair 
of race, or of meta-chemistry;—the vital point being, 
—how far the sense of unity, or instinct of seeking 
resemblances, predominated. For, wherever the mind 
takes a step, it is to put itself at one with a larger 
class, discerned beyond the lesser class with which it 
has been conversant. Hence all poetry and all 
affirmative action come. 
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Eacon, in the structure of his mind, held of the 
analogists, of the idealists, or (as we popularly say, 
naming from the best example) Platonists. Whoever 
discredits analogy, and requires heaps of facts, before 
any theories can be attempted, has no poetic power, 
and nothing original or beautiful will be produced by 
him. Locke is as surely the influx of decomposition 
and of prose, as Eacon and the Platonists of growth. 
The platonic is the poetic tendency; the so-called 
scientific is the negative and poisonous. Tis quite 
certain that Spenser, Eurns, Eyron, and Wordsworth 
will be Platonists; and that the dull men will be 
Lockists. Then politics and commerce will absorb 
from the educated class men of talents without 
genius, precisely because such have no resistance. 

Eacon, capable of ideas, yet devoted to ends, re¬ 
quired, in his map of the mind, first of all, universality 
or ^rima ^hilosophia, the receptacle for all such profit¬ 
able observations and axioms as fall not within the 
compass of any of the special parts of philosophy, 
but are more common, and of a higher stage. He 
held this element essential: it is never out of mind: 
he never spares rebukes for such as neglect it; be¬ 
lieving that no perfect discovery can be made in a flat 
or level, but you must ascend to a higher science. 
“ If any man thinketh philosophy and universality to 
be idle studies, he doth not consider that all profes¬ 
sions are from thence served and supplied, and this 
I take to be a great cause that has hindered the 
progression of learning, because these fundamental 
knowledges have been studied but in passage.^’ He 

VOL. IV. o 
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explained himself by giving various quaint examples 
of the summary or common laws, of which each science 
has its own illustration. He complains that “ he finds 
this part of learning very deficient, the profounder 
sort of wits drawing a bucket now and then for their 
own use, but the spring-head unvisited. This was the 
dry light which did scorch and offend most men’s watery 
natures.” Plato had signified the same sense, when 
he said, “All the great arts require a subtle and specu¬ 
lative research into the law of nature, since loftiness 
of thought and perfect mastery over every subject 
seem to be derived from some such source as this. 
This Pericles had, in addition to a great natural 
genius. For, meeting with Anaxagoras, who was a 
person of this kind, he attached himself to him, and 
nourished himself with sublime speculations on the 
absolute intelligence: and imported thence into the 
oratorical art whatever could be useful to it.” 

A few generalisations always circulate in the world, 
whose authors we do not rightly know, which astonish, 
and appear to be avenues to vast kingdoms of thought, 
and these are in the world constants^ like the Coperni- 
can and Newtonian theories in physics. In England, 
these may be traced usually to Shakspeare, Bacon, 
Milton, or Hooker, even to Van Helmont and Behmen, 
and do all have a kind of filial retrospect to Plato and 
the Greeks. Of this kind is Lord Bacon’s sentence, 
that “nature is commanded by obeying her;” his 
doctrine of poetry, which “ accommodates the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind,” or the Zoroas- 
trian definition of poetry, mystical, yet exact, “apparent 
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pictures of unapparent natures;’^ Spenser’s creed,, 
that “soul is form, and doth the body make;” the 
theory of Berkeley, that we have no certain assurance 
of the existence of matter; Doctor Samuel Clarke’s 
argument for theism from the nature of space and 
time; Harrington’s political rule, that power must 
rest on land,^—rule which requires to be liberally 
interpreted; the theory of Swedenborg, so cosmically 
applied by him, that the man makes his heaven and 
hell; Hegel’s study of civil history, as the conflict of 
ideas and the victory of the deeper thought; the 
identity-philosophy of Schelling, couched in the state^ 
ment that “ all difference is quantitative.” So the very 
announcement of the theory of gravitation, of Kepler’s 
three harmonic laws, and even of Dalton’s doctrine 
of definite proportions, finds a sudden response in the 
mind, which remains a superior evidence to empirical 
demonstrations. I cite these generalisations, some of 
which are more recent, merely to indicate a class. 
Not these particulars, but the mental plane or the 
atmosphere from which they emanate, was the home 
and element of the writers and readers in what we 
loosely call the Elizabethan age (say, in literary 
history, the period from 1575 to 1625), yet a period 
almost short enough to justify Ben Jonson’s remark 
on Lord Bacon: “ about his time, and within his 
view, were bom aU the wits that could honour a nation 
or help study.” 

Such richness of genius had not existed more than 
once before. These heights could not be maintained. 
As we find stumps of vast trees in our exhausted soils. 
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and have received traditions of their ancient fertility 
to tillage, so history reckons epochs in which the 
intellect of famed races became effete. So it fared 
with English genius. These heights were followed 
by a meanness, and a descent of the mind into lower 
levels; the loss of wings; no high speculation. Locke, 
to whom the meaning of ideas was nnknown, became 
the type of philosophy, and his Understanding ’’ the 
measure, in all nations, of the English intellect. His 
countrymen forsook the lofty sides of Parnassus, on 
which they had once walked with echoing steps, and 
disused the studies once so beloved; the powers of 
thought fell into neglect. The later English want 
the faculty of Plato and Aristotle, of grouping men 
in natural classes by an insight of general laws, so 
deep, that the rule is deduced with equal precision 
from few subjects or from one, as from multitudes of 
lives. Shakspeare is supreme in that, as in all the 
great mental energies. The Germans generalise : the 
English cannot interpret the German mind. German 
science comprehends the English. The absence of the 
faculty in England is shown by the timidity which 
accumulates mountains of facts, as a bad general wants 
myriads of men and miles of redoubts, to compensate 
the inspirations of courage and conduct. 

The English shrink from a generalisation. “ They 
do not look abroad into universality, or they draw 
only a bucketful at the fountain of the Eirst Philo¬ 
sophy for their occasion, and do not go to the spring¬ 
head.” Bacon, who said this, is almost unique among 
his countrymen in that faculty, at least among the 
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prose-writers. Milton, who was the stair or high 
table-land to let down the English genius from the 
sumnaits of Shakspeare, used this prhdlege sometimes 
in poetry, more rarely in prose. For a long interval 
afterwards it is not found. Burke was addicted to 
generalising, hut his was a shorter line; as his thoughts 
have less depth, they have less compass. Hume’s 
abstractions are not deep or wise. He owes his fame 
to one keen observation, that no copula had been 
detected between any cause and effect, either in 
physics or in thought; that the term cause and effect 
was loosely or gratuitously applied to what we know 
only as consecutive, not at all as causal. Doctor 
Johnson’s written abstractions have little value: the 
tone of feeling in them makes their chief worth. 

Mr. Hallam, a learned and elegant scholar, has 
written the history of European literature for three 
centuries,—a performance of great ambition, inasmuch 
as a judgment was to he attempted on every book. 
But his eye does not reach to the ideal standards: the 
verdicts are all dated from London : all new thought 
must he cast into the old moulds. The expansive 
element which creates literature is steadily denied. 
Plato is resisted, and his school. Hallam is uniformly 
polite, but with deficient sympathy; writes with 
resolute generosity, but is unconscious of the. deep 
worth which hes in the mystics, and which often out¬ 
values as a seed of power and a source of revolution 
all the correct writers and shining reputations of their 
day. He passes in silence, or dismisses with a kind 
of contempt, the profounder masters : a lover of ideas 
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is not only uncongenial, but unintelligible. Hallara 
inspires respect by bis knowledge and fidelity, by bis 
manifest love of good books, and be lifts biraself to 
own better than almost any tbe greatness of Sbak- 
speare, and better than Johnson be appreciates Milton. 
But in Hallam, or in tbe firmer intellectual nerve of 
Mackintosh, one still finds tbe same type of English 
genius. It is wise and rich, but it lives on its capital. 
It is retrospective. How can it discern and hail tbe 
new forms that are looming up on tbe horizon,—new 
and gigantic thoughts which cannot dress themselves 
out of any old wardrobe of the past ? 

The essays, the fiction, and the poetry of the day 
have the like municipal limits. Dickens, with preter¬ 
natural apprehension of the language of manners, and 
the varieties of street life, with pathos and laughter, 
with patriotic and still enlarging generosity, writes 
London tracts. He is a painter of English details, 
like Hogarth; local and temporary in his tints and 
style, and local in his aims. Bulwer, an industrious 
writer, with occasional ability, is distinguished for his 
reverence of intellect as a temporality, and appeals 
to the worldly ambition of the student. His romances 
tend to fan these low flames. Their novelists despair 
of the heart. Thackeray finds that God has made no 
allowance for the poor thing in his universe ; —^more's 
the pity, he thinks;—but 'tis not for us to be wiser : 
we must renounce ideals, and accept London. 

The brilliant Macaulay, who expresses the tone of 
the English governing classes of the day, explicitly 
teaches that ^ood means good to eat, good to wear, 
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material commodity ; that the glory of modern philo¬ 
sophy is its direction on “fruit;’’ to yield economical 
inventions; and that its merit is to avoid ideas, and 
avoid morals. He thinks it the distinctive merit of 
the Baconian philosophy, in its triumph over the old 
Platonic, its disentangling the intellect from theories 
of the all-Fair and all-G-ood, and pinning it down to 
the making a better sick chair and a better wine-whey 
for an invalid;—this not ironically, but in good faith; 
—that, “ solid advantage,” as he calls it, meaning 
always sensual benefit, is the only good. The emi¬ 
nent benefit of astronomy is the better navigation it 
creates to enable the fruit-ships to bring home theii* 
lemons and wine to the London grocer. It was a 
curious result, in which the civility and religion of 
England for a thousand years ends in denying 
morals, and reducing the intellect to a sauce-pan. 
The critic hides his scepticism under the English cant 
of practical. To convince the reason, to touch the 
conscience, is romantic pretension. The fine arts fall 
to the ground. Beauty, except as luxurious commo¬ 
dity, does not exist. It is very certain, I may say in 
passing, that if Lord Bacon had been only the sensu- 
* alist his critic pretends, he would never have acquired 
the fame which now entitles him to this patronage. 
It is because he had imagination, the leisures of the 
spirit, and basked in an element of contemplation out 
of all modern English atmospheric gauges, that he. 
is impressive to the imaginations of men, and has 
become a potentate not to be ignored. Sir David 
Brewster sees the high place of Bacon, without find- 
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ing Newton indebted to him, and thinks it a mistake. 
Bacon occupies it by specific gravity or levity, BOl 
by any feat he did, or by any tutoring more or less 
of Newton, etc., but an effect of the same cause, which 
showed itself more pronounced afterwards in Hooke, 
Boyle, and Halley. 

Coleridge, a catholic mind, with a hunger for ideas, 
with eyes looking before and after to the highest 
bards and sages, and who wrote and spoke the only 
high criticism in his time,—is one of those who save 
England from the reproach of no longer possessing 
the capacity to appreciate what rarest wit the island 
has yielded. Yet the misfortune of his life, his vast 
attempts but most inadequate performings, failing 
to accomplish any one masterpiece, seems to mark 
the closing of an era. Even in him, the traditional 
Englishman was too strong for the philosopher, and 
he fell into accommodations: and, as Burke had striven 
to idealise the Enghsh State, so Coleridge narrowed 
his mind ” in the attempt to reconcile the G othic rule 
and dogma of the Anglican Church with eternal 
ideas. But for Coleridge, and a lurking taciturn 
minority, uttering itseK in occasional criticism, oftener 
in private discourse, one would say that in Germany 
and in America is the best mind in England rightly 
respected. It is the surest sign of national decay, 
when the Brahmins can no longer read or understand 
the Brahminical philosophy. 

In the decomposition and asphyxia that followed 
all this materialism, Carlyle was driven, by his disgust 
at the pettiness and the cant, into the preaching of 
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Fate. In comparison with all this rottenness, any 
check, any cleansing, though hy fire, seemed desir¬ 
able and beautiful. He saw little difference in the 
gladiators, or the “ causes ” for which they combated; 
the one comfort was, that they were all going speedily 
into the abyss together: And his imagination, finding 
no nutriment in any creation, avenged itself by cele¬ 
brating the majestic beauty of the laws of decay. 
The necessities of mental structure force all minds 
into a few categories, and where impatience of the 
tricks of men makes Nemesis amiable, and builds 
altars to the negative Deity, the inevitable recoil is 
to heroism or the gallantry of the private heart, which 
decks its immolation with glory, in the unequal com¬ 
bat of will against fate. 

Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator 
of Fourier, and the champion of Hahnemann, has 
brought to metaphysics and to physiology a native 
vigour, with a catholic perception of relations, equal 
to the highest attempts, and a rhetoric like the 
armoury of the invincible knights of old. There is in 
the action of his mind a long Atlantic roll not known 
except in deepest waters, and only lacking what ought 
to accompany such powers, a manifest centrality. If 
his mind does not rest in immovable biases, perhaps 
the orbit is larger, and the return is not yet: but a 
master should inspire a confidence that he will adhere 
to his convictions, and give his present studies always 
the same high place. 

It would be easy to add exceptions to the limitary 
tone of English thought, and much more easy to 
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adduce examples of excellence in particular veins; 
and if, going out of the region of dogma, we pass into 
that of general culture, there is no end to the graces 
and amenities, wit, sensibility, and erudition, of the 
learned class. But the artificial succour which marks 
all English performance, appears in letters also : much 
of their aesthetic production is antiquarian and manu¬ 
factured, and literary reputations have been achieved 
by forcible men, whose relation to literature was 
purely accidental, but who were driven by tastes and 
modes they found in vogue into their several careers. 
So, at this moment, every ambitious young man 
studies geology : so members of Parliament are made, 
and churchmen. 

The bias of Englishmen to practical skill has re¬ 
acted on the national mind. They are incapable of 
an inutility, and respect the five mechanic powers 
even in their song. The voice of their modern muso 
has a slight hint of the steam-whistle, and the poem 
is created as an ornament and finish of their monarchy, 
and by no means as the bird of a new morning which 
forgets the past world in the full enjoyment of that 
which is forming. They are with difficulty ideal; 
they are the most conditioned men, as if, having the 
best conditions, they could not bring themselves to 
forfeit them. Every one of them is a thousand years 
old, and lives by his memory: and when you say this 
they accept it as praise. 

Nothing comes to the hook-shops but politics, 
travels, statistics, tabulation, and engineering, and 
even what is called philosophy and letters is mecham 
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ical in its structure, as if inspiration had ceased, as if 
no vast hope, no religion, no song of joy, no wisdom, 
no analogy, existed any more. The tone of colleges, 
and of scholars and of literary society, has this mortal 
air. I seem to walk on a marble floor, where nothing 
will grow. They exert every variety of talent on a 
lower ground, and may be said to live and act in a 
sub-mind. They have lost all commanding views in 
literature, philosophy, and science. A good English¬ 
man shuts himself out of three fourths of his mind, 
and confines himself to one fourth. He has learning, 
good sense, power of labour, and logic: but a faith 
in the laws of the mind like that of Archimedes; a 
belief like that of Euler and Kepler, that experience 
must follow and not lead the laws of the mind ; a 
devotion to the theory of politics, like that of Hooker, 
and Milton, and Harrington, the modem English 
mind repudiates. 

I fear the same fault lies in their science, since 
they have known how to make it repulsive, and be¬ 
reave nature of its charm;—though perhaps the com¬ 
plaint flies wider, and the vice attaches to many more 
than to British physicists. The eye of the naturalist 
must have a scope like nature itself, a susceptibility 
to all impressions, alive to the heart as well as to the 
logic of creation. But English science puts humanity 
to the door. It wants the connection which is the 
test of genius. The science is false by not being 
poetic. It isolates the reptile or mollusc it assumes 
to explain; whilst reptile or mollusc only exists in 
system, in relation. The poet only sees it as an in- 
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evitalble stop in the path of the Creator. Thit, in 
England, one hermit finds this fact, and anothcjr finds 
that, and lives and dies ignorant of its valiHi. Thenaj 
are great exceptions, of John Hunter, a man of ideas ; 
perhaps of Robert Brown, the Botanist; and (J 
Richard Owen, who has imported into Britain tJie 
German homologies, and enriched science with cumtiri- 
butions of his own, adding sometimes the divination 
of the old masters to the nnhrokon power of lalnnir 
in the English mind. But for the most part, tlie 
natural science in England is out of its loyai alliance 
with morals, and is as void of imaginaticjn and free 
play of thought as conveyancing. It stands in strtmg 
contrast with the genius of the Gormans, those semi-’ 
Greeks, who love analogy, and, by means of their 
height of view, preserve their entlmsiasm, and think 
for Europe. 

No hope, no sublime augury, cheers the strident, 
no secure striding from oxp(U‘im(mt onwanl to a fore* 
seen law, but only a casual dipi'xing here and tlmre, 
like diggers in California ''])rosp(‘(;ting for a plactu*” 
that will pay. A horijson of brass of the diameter of 
his umbrella shuts down ai'oimd his senses, Hcimdit! 
contentment with convcmi.ions, satire at the nainos of 
philosophy and religion, parochial and shop-till politicM, 
and idolatry of usage, betray the ebb of life and Hpirit. 
As they trample on nationalitioH to reproduce London 
and Londoners in Europe and Asi^ so they fear the 
hostility of ideas, of poetry, of religion,-“-ghosts which 
they cannot lay and, having attenipiod to domestic 
cate and dress the Blessed Soul itself in English hroatL 
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cloth and gaiters, tli(',y are, tormented wit.h frnir 
heroin Inrkn a force that will aweep tludr syal.cmi awaylx^ 
The artiKta say, Nature puts them out; ’’ the scholarn 
have hmmm nn-ideah They parry c^arnoBt Bpctcch 
with banter ami le,vity; they laugh you down, or 
they cluinge the mihjfa'.t. “dim fact is,” nay tiny 
over their wine, “all that about liberty, and ho forth, 
in gone by; it woidt do any longer/* Tim practical 
and comfortable oppnwR them with inexorahh^ claimR, 
and tin*. Hmallf‘.Ht» fraction of powtu* reinainft for heroinm 
and pcHdry* No poet darcH nmmuir of beauty out of 
tlm precinc.t of hin rhymoa. No prient dares hint at 
a Frovitleime which docs not resptast English utility, 
dim iahind k a roaring volcano of fate, (d material 
valucw, of iuriUrt, and laws of n'pONssien, glutteal mar 
kctH ami low prices. 

In the alwence of the higln^Ht ainm, of the pure 
love. «»f knowhalge, and tlm Hurremhu’ to natnrt*., there 
m the HUpprcHwoii of the imagination, the priapi«m of 
tlm HcnacH and thc< underKiaiiding; we liave the facta 
tiouH insteinl of the- iiaiund; tastelcMH cxpcmHC, arts 
of cimifort, and iln^ n* ward in;?; as an ilhiHiriouH inventor 
wIios(Hn’er will contrive one impedlmriit more to intern 
poHc hetwnmn tlm man and Iuh object s, 

ddius ptnUry in <!egrud<*d and made ornamental, 
Pope ami Ids neleml wrotn poid.ry lit to put rouml 
froHicai cake. What di«l Walter Hcmit writf* without 
Htiiiil a rhymed tnivellcrH guide to Scotkiul And 
the libraries of vvvmm tiny print have thia llirming- 
liaiii cbanmicr. How many voIuiiich of wcll4)r«‘d 
metre we niUHt jlngk? tlinmgh, Indore we can be filhni# 
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taught, renewed! We want the niiracnloiiH; the 
beauty whieh we can mamifacturc at no mill, can 
give no account of ; the beauty of which Ghaticor ami 
Chapman had tlie secret. The poetry of courso is 
low and prosaic; only now and then, as in Words- 
worth, conscientious; or in Byron, passional; or in 
Tennyson, factitious. But if 1 should cotint tlui poets 
who have contributed to the hil)Io of existing England 
sentences of guidance and consolation which arc still 
glowing and effective,—how fowl Shall I find my 
heavenly bread in the reigning poets? Wlun*e is 
great design in modern English poetry ? The English 
have lost sight of the fact that poetry exists to speak 
the spiiitual law, and that no wealth of description 
or of fancy is yet essentially new, anti cnit of the 
limits of prose, until this exmdition is reacluMl. 
Therefore the grave ohl poets, like the Creek artists, 
heeded their designs, and Icvss considtuud the finish. 
It was their office to lead tt) the divint^ aoure(\s, out 
of which all this, and much more, rtmdily springs; 
and, if this religion is in the poetry, it raistw us to 
some purpose, and we can widl affortl some staid 
or hardness, or want of popular tnm^ in tlm verst'a 
The exceptional fact of the period is the genius of 
Wordsworth. Ho had no maKter hut nature ami 
solitude. ‘‘Ho wrote a poem,” says Landor, “with¬ 
out the aid of war.” His verse ia the voice of sanity 
in a worldly and ambitious age. One regre.ls that 
his te.mpei’aimait was not mon.*! li<jual and muHaail 
He has written longer than he was inspired. But 
for the rest, he has no competitop. 
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Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where 
Wordsworth wanted. There is no finer ear, nor more 
command of the keys of language. Colour, like the 
dawn, fiows over the horizon from his pencil, in waves 
so rich that we do not miss the central form. Through 
all his refinements, too, he has reached the public,— 
a certificate of good sense and general power, since 
he who aspires to be the English poet must be as 
large as London, not in the same kind as London, 
but in his own kind. But he wants a subject, and 
climbs no mount of vision to bring its secrets to the 
people. He contents himself with describing the 
Englishman as he is, and proposes no better. There 
are all degrees in poetry, and we must be thankful 
for every beautiful talent. But it is only a first suc¬ 
cess, when the ear is gained. The best office of the 
best poets has been to show how low and uninspired 
was their general style, and that only once or twice 
they have struck the high chord. 

That expansiveness which is the essence of the 
poetic element, they have not. It was no Oxonian, 
but Hafiz, who said, “ Let us be crowned with roses, 
let us drink wine, and break up the tiresome old roof 
of heaven into new forms.” A stanza of the song of 
nature the Oxonian has no ear for, and he does not 
value the salient and curative influence of intellectual 
action, studious of truth, without a by-end. 

By the law of contraries, I look for an irresistible 
taste for Orientalism in Britain. For a self-conceited 
modish life, made up of trifles, clinging to a corporeal 
civilisation, hating ideas, there is no remedy like the 
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Oriental largeness. That astonishes and disconcerts 
English decorum. For once there is thunder it never 
heard, light it never saw, and power which trilles 
with time and space. I am not surprised, then, to 
hnd an Englishman like Warren Hastings, who had 
been struck with the grand stylo of thinking in the 
Indian writings, deprecating the prejudices of his 
countrymen, while offering them a translation of the. 
Bhagvat. Might I, an unlettered man, venture to 
prescribe bounds to the latitude of criticism, I should 
exclude, in estimating the merit of such a production, 
all rules drawn from the ancient or modern literature 
of Europe, all references to such s(3ntimonts or main 
ners as are become the standards of propriety for 
opinion and action in our own modes, and, ecpuilly, 
all appeals to our revealed tenets of religion and 
moral duty.”^ Ho goes on to bespeak indulgeiKte 
to “ornaments of fancy unsuitod to onr taste, ami 
passages elevated to a tract of sublimity into which 
our habits of judgment will find it ilifllcult to pursue 
them.” 

Meantime, I know that a retrieving power lies in 
the English race, which seems to makt^ any recoil 
possible; in other words, there is at all times a 
minority of profound minds (existing in the nation, 
capable of appreciating every scyaring of intelha'A am! 
every hint of tendency. Whihs the conatruciivo 
talent seems dwarfed and superficial, t\u) criticism is 
often in the noldcst tone, and suggests the pnmenco 
of the invisible gods. I can wt*Jl ladieve what I have 
^ Trcfaco to Wilkina’s Tranalatum oY the Bhagvat fhasta. 
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often liaanl, that thenuirc two nations in ; 

hut it m not the Pcan' ainl the liieh; nor ia it tho 
NormaUH an<l Saxonn; nor the. (jolt and the (loth. 
The.BC are each ahvayn iHM'oinin.ii; t,he other; for 
R(d)ert Owen do<‘H not exag|i;orate tln^ power of cii'- 
cuimatanee. Ihit the two ta)mplt‘xionB, or two Btylea 
of tnind,—tho p('ri*rj>tiv(‘ clasBj and the practical 

finality .arc^ ever in eotnitcu’poisc', interacting 

nmtnally ; one, in hopeless tninoriticB; the other, in 
huge inaHHOH; (me studiona, (amteinplativt^, export 
inenting; the oth«‘r, the nngratefnl pupil, Hcnrnful of 
the wmree, whilst availing itmdf of Un( knowhalgc', for 
gain ; these two nationH, of gemina and of animal 
forcaa though tin* liriii conHist of oidy a doi^im kouIh, 
and the second (»f iwimty milliona, for ever l)y their 
diacord lunl their acc(n‘d yield the power of the 
English Ktate. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

THE “TIMES.” 

The power of tlio iicwHpapor is faiuilinr in Aineiicta, 
and in accordance witli tmr political Hystoiii. In 
Engliind, it stands in antagonism with the ftmdal 
institutions, and it is all the more henefuamt snetamr 
against the secretive tendoncioH of a. monarchy. Idie 
celebrated Lord Soniors “know of no good law pro¬ 
posed and passed in his time, to which the public 
papers had not directed his attention.” llunn is no 
corner and no night. A redenthms inquisition drags 
every secret to the day, inrna the glare of this stilar 
microscope on every malfaisamsc, so as tio make the 
public a more terrible spy than any foreigner; and 
no weakness can be taken advantage', nf by an enemy, 
since the whole people are already forewarmul Thus 
England rids herself of those inc.rnstationH whicdi have 
l)ccn the ruin of old states. Of course, this inspcH,!«‘ 
tion is feared. No anticpie privilc^ge, no conihnlahh^ 
monopoly, hut sees surely that its days are cmintod ; 
the people are familiarised with the reason of ndurin, 
and, one hy one, take away <ua‘ry argument ui the 
obstructives. “So your grace likes the comfort of 
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reatUng tlio iKnvHpaprrn/’ 8ai<l Ijord ManHfiol<l to the 
Duke of Norihuiuberlaud; mark my words; you 
and 1 slnill not. liv(‘, to boo it, but tliia young goiitlc- 
man (lau’d Eldon) may, or it may be a little later; 
but a litlle soomu’ or latcjr, thoHO mnvwpaptu’s will 
nioHt assuredly write t1ic% dukoa of Northumberland 
out, of their titles and posst^ssiotiH, and the country 
out of its king/’ d’he tendency in England towards 
social and political institutions like thoao of America 
is inevitahlc,, imd the ability cd ite journals is the 
driving force. 

Enghitid is full «>f manly, clever, wedbbred men, 
who possess tlu^ ialmit of writing otrduind ptingent 
paragraphs, rxpre-.siu;'; with clciumcBS ami conragf? 
t-lndr opininn on any persem or performance. Vahi- 
able or not, it in ii skill that is randy found, out ot 
the. English jounialK. The English do this, aa tlmy 
wriit^, ptadry, as tiuy ride ami hox, hy being educated 
to it, IlumIredH of idever Traads, ami Freres, and 
Frombis, and floods, ami Hooka, and MiigintiH, and 
Mills, ami Macaulays, imdce pomns or slmrt easaya 
for a jcnirmd, as tiny make Hptaadiea in Ikmliamont 
and the hnstiiigs, or as they nhoed. ami ride. It 
in a quitf^ accidental and arbitrary direction of their 
general ability. Kudo Imalth and spirits, an Oxford 
education, aud the habitii of soeitdy, are implicMl, but 
not a ray of geuins. It cornea of tlm erowtled state of 
the prnfrssinns, the violent interest wdiich all men 
take in politicH, the facility of (•‘^pernm'niing in tlm 
jimrimls, ami high pay. 

The imwt eon?tpieuaus inmilt of this teimit is tlm 
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“ Times newspaper. No power in England is more 
felt, more feared, or more obeyed. What yon read 
in the morning in that journal, yoti shall hear in the 
evening in all society. It has ears cv(‘ry\vlu;rc, and 
its information is earliest, completest, and surest It 
has risen, year by year, and victory by victory, to its 
present authority. I asked one of its old contri¬ 
butors, whether it had once boon abler than it is now. 
“Never,” ho said; “ these are its palmiest days.” It 
has shown those qualities which are dear to Englisln 
men, unflinching adherence to its objects, prodigal 
intellectual ability, and a towering assurance, backed 
by the perfect organisation in its printingdiouso, and 
its world-wide network of coiTcspondcmcn and reports, 
It has its own history and famous trophies. In 1820, 
it adopted the cause of Queen Caroline and carried it 
against the king. It adopted a poor-law systcnn, and 
almost alone lifted it through. When I m\\ nnmgham 
was in power it decided against him, and ptdied him 
down. It declared war against Ireland, aiul cou(jUtM'('(l 
it. It adopted the League against tlm Corn Laws, 
and, when Cobden had hegun to despair, it annouiuaal 
his triumph. It denoimced ami discredittal thfi 
Eronch Ropuhlie of 1848, and checked every sym¬ 
pathy with it in England, until it had enrolled 
200,000 special constables to watch the Chartists, and 
make them ridicxxlotw on the 10th April It first de¬ 
nounced and tlieu ailopted thi^ new French Empire, 
and urged the Frouch Alliance and its resulta It has 
entered into each municipal, lit.erary, and social 
quosdon, almost with a controlling voice. It hm 
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done bold and seasonable service in exposing frauds 
which threatened the commercial community. Mean¬ 
time, it attacks its rivals by perfecting its printing 
machinery, and will drive them out of circulation: 
for the only limit to the circulation of the “ Times ” 
is the impossibility of printing copies fast enough; 
since a daily paper can only be new and seasonable 
for a few hours. It will kill all but that paper which 
is diametrically in opposition; since many papers, 
first and last, have lived by their attacks on the 
leading journal 

The late Mr. Walter was printer of the “Times,” 
and had gradually arranged the whole materiel of it in 
perfect system. It is told, that when he demanded 
a small share in the proprietary, and was refused, 
he said, “ As you please, gentlemen: and you may 
take away the ‘Times’ from this office when you 
will; I shall publish the ‘New Times,’ next Monday, 
morning.” The proprietors, who had already com¬ 
plained that his charges for printing were excessive, 
found that they were in his power, and gave him 
whatever he wished. 

I went one day with a good friend to the “ Times ” 
office, which was entered through a pretty garden 
yard, in Printing-House Square. We walked with 
some circumspection, as if we were entering a 
powder-mill; but the door was opened by a mild old 
woman, and, by dint of some transmission of cards, 
we were at last conducted into the parlour of 
Mr. Morris, a very gentle person, with no hostile 
appearances. Tlio statistics are now quite out of 
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date, Imt I remember he told us that the daily 
printing was then 35,000 copies; that on the 1st 
March 1848, the greatest nnmlxu’ over printed,- - 
54,000 were issued; that, since February, th(^ daily 
circulation had increased by 8000 copies. The old 
press they were then using printed five or six 
thousand sheets per hour; the new machine, for 
which they were then Iniilding an engine, would 
print twelve thousand per hour. Our entertainer 
confided us to a courteous assistant to show us the 
establishment, in which, I think, iJiey employed a 
hundred and twenty men. I rememher I saw t.lie 
reporters' room, in which they redact their hasty 
stenographs; but the editor’s room, and who is in it, 
I did not see, thoxxgh I shared the curiosity of mam 
kind respecting it 

The staff of the “Times ” has always been made up 
of able men. Old Walter, Sterling, Bacon, Barnes, 
Alsigor, Horace Twiss, Jones Loyd, John O.Kmifurd, 
Mr. Mosely, Mr. Bailey, have contribtxtct'l to its rev* 
nown in their special departments. But it has newer 
wanted the first pons for otuiasional assistatice. Its 
private information is incxpliiaihle, and recalls the 
stories of Fouch6’s police, whoso omnisciene(‘, matin it 
believed that the Empress Josephiut^ must Ixi in his 
pay. It has mercantile and polithud (^orrt'spendtmts 
in every foreign city; and its t^xprt'ssos outrun the 
despatches of the govemuHjnt. One hears anocalotea 
of the rise of its HtwvantH, as of tihtt fuiuithmaricm oi 
the India House. I was tohl of tlie. dt*.xte.rity of one 
of its reporters, who, finding hiniKslf on one ticcanion 
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where the magistrates had strictly forbidden reporters, 
put his liands into his coat-pocket, and with pencil in 
one hand, and tablet in the other, did his work. 

The influence of this journal is a recognised power 
in Europe, and of course none is more conscious of it 
than its conductors. The tone of its articles has often 
boon the occasion of comment from the official organs 
of the continental courts, and sometimes the ground 
of -diplomatic complaint. What would the ‘‘ Times ” 
say? is a terror in Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna, in Copen¬ 
hagen, and in Nepaul. Its comsummatc discretion 
and success exhibit the English skill of combination. 
The daily paper is tlie work of many hands, chiefly, 
it is said, of young men recently from the University, 
and perhaps reading law in chambers in London. 
Hence the academic elegance, and classic allusion, 
which adorn its columns. Hence, too, the heat and 
gallantry of its onset. But the steadiness of the aim 
suggests the ])elicf that this fire is directed and fed 
by older engim^ers; as if persons of exact informa¬ 
tion, and with setthul views of policy, supplied the 
writers with the basis of fact, and tho object to he 
attained, and availed themselves of their younger 
energy and clocpionco to plead the cause. Both tho 
council and tho executive departments gain by this 
division. Of two men of equal ability, tho one who 
does not write, but keeps his eye on tho course of 
public aflairs, will have tho higher judicial wisdom. 
But tho parts are kept in concert, all the articles 
appear bo proceed from a single will Tlio “ Times ” 
never disapproves of what itself has said, or cri])plos 
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itself by apology for the abH(‘n(‘c?, of the (ulitor, or tlui 
indiscretion of him who lield the pen. It npi^akn mit 
bluff and bold, and sticks t»o what, it says. Jt draws 
from any number of learned and skilful contrilmtora ; 
but a more learned and skilful ptu’son supervises, 
corrects, and co-ordinates. Of this (doset^, thi( secret 
does not transpire. No writer is sutlVred t(( claim 
the authoi'ship of any papiT; t'vrryritio;': good, from 
whatever quarter, comes out editorially ; and tinis, by 
making the paper tnaa-ytliiicA and those who writi^ 
it nothing, the character and the awe id tln^ jdmrmd 
gain. 

Tlio English like it for its mmpbdo informatiom 
A statement of fact in the **Times’' is as ridiable as 
a citation from Hansard. Then, tin*}' like its inde. 
pondonco; they do not know, whmi they taki» it up, 
what their paper is going t(j say ; bul, ahovi' all, for 
the nationalit.y and contidema* of its tone. It iltinlcH 
for them all; it is tludr undcrsiaiidiiig and dayV 
ideal daguerreotyped. Wluui I .see tlimti r«’ading if,s 
columuH, they secui! to nii* lHu»iuniu;r lO'cry utomeni 
more British. It has the mditmal lamragia not. rash 
and petulant, but ctmsidcrati* and deteriiiined. No 
dignity or wealth is a Khidd from if« assault. It 
attacks a duke aa readily us a polieenmiu ami willi 
the most provoking airs of eoirleseeiision. It makea 
Hide work with tiu! Board t»f AdmT:.'!!;, llir Bfimit 
of Bisbops iH still less mfis fine bisloqt fares bmilv 
for bis rapacity, and anofltt^r for his bigotrv, ami a 
third for bis courtbtiesM* It a*ldrr%tse.ii ecfaidoitallv 
a bint to Majesty itwilf, mid scimefimes a hint wlikdi 
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is taken. Tlnore is an air of freedom even in their 
advertising columns, which speaks well for England to 
a foreigner. On the days when I arrived in London 
in 1847, I road among the daily announcements one 
offering a reward of fifty pounds to any person who 
would put a nobleman, described by name and title, 
late a member of Parliament, into any county jail 
in England, ho having boon convicted of obtaining 
money under false pretences. 

Was never such arrogancy as the tone of this 
paper. Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian 
who writes his first loader, assumes that we subdued 
the earth before we sat down to write this particular 
“Times.” One would think the woidd was on its 
knees to the “ Times ” Office for its daily breakfast. 
But this arrogance is calculated. Who would care 
for it, if it “surmised,” or “dared to confess,” or 
“ventured to predict,” etc.*? ‘So; it is so, and so it 
shall be. 

The morality and patriotism of the “Times” 
claim only to bo representative, and by no means 
ideal It gives the argument, not of the majority, 
but of the commanding class. Its editors know better 
than to defend Kussia, or Austria, or English vested 
rights, on abstract grounds. But they give a voice 
to the class who, at the moment, take the lead ; and 
they have an instinct for finding whore the power 
now lies, which is ctenially shifting its banks. Sym¬ 
pathising with and speaking for the class that rules 
the hour, yet being aiiprisod of every ground-swell, 
every Chartist la^solutioii, every Church squabble, 
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itself by apotogy for the absence of the editor, or the 
indiscretioE of him -who held the pen. It speaks out 
bluff and bold, and sticks to what it says. It draws 
from any number of learned and skilful contributors; 
but a more learned and skilful person Kupt!rvis().«, 
corrects, and co-ordinates. Of this closet, the secret 
does not transpire. No writer is suffered to claim 
the autliorship of any paper; everything good, from 
whatever quarter, comes out editorially; and thus, by 
mfl.Tfing the paper everything, and those who write 
it nothing, the character and the awe of the journal 
gain. 

The English like it for its complete information. 
A statement of fact in the “Times” is as reliable as 
a citation from Hansard. Then, tlmy like its inde¬ 
pendence ; they do not know, when tliey take it up, 
what their paper is going to say: but, above all, for 
the nationality and confidence of its tone. It thinks 
for them aU; it is their utuhn-stiiixling and day^s 
ideal daguori’cotypod. When I see them reading its 
columns, they seem to me b(u;oiniug every moment 
more British. It has the ixational courage, not ra«h 
and petulant, but considerate and dotennined. No 
dignity or wealth is a shield from its a«ault. It 
attacks a duke as readily as a policeman, and with 
the most provoking airs of condeseemsion. It makes 
rude work with the Board of Admiralty. The Bmieh 
of Bishops is still less safe. Ctoe bishop faros Iwlly 
for his rapacity, and aaothwr for his bigotry, and a 
third for his courtimess. It addtwsM owwionally 
a hint to Majesty itself, and soauititiit® a Wat wideb 
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is taken. Tliere is an air of freedom even in their 
advertising columns, which speaks well for England to 
a foreigner. On the days when I arrived in London 
in 1847, I read among the daily announcements one 
offering a reward of fifty pounds to any person who 
would put a nobleman, described by name and title, 
late a member of Parliament, into any county jail 
in England, he having been convicted of obtaining 
money under false pretences. 

Was never such arrogancy as the tone of this 
paper. Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian 
who writes his first leader, assumes that we subdued 
the earth before we sat down to write this particular 
“Times.** One would think the world was on its 
knees to the “Times** Office for its daily breakfast. 
But this arrogance is calculated. Who would care 
for it, if it “surmised,** or “dared to confess,*’ or 
“ventured to predict,’* etc.1 'So; it is so, and so it 
shall be. 

The morality and patriotism of the “Times” 
claim only to be representative, and by no means 
ideal. It gives the argument, not of the majority, 
but of the commanding class. Its editors know better 
than to defend Bussia, or Austria, or English vested 
rights, on abstract grounds. But they give a voice 
to the class who, at the moment, take the lead; and 
they have an instinct for finding where the power 
now lies, which is eternally shifting its banks. Sym¬ 
pathising whda and speaking for the class that rules 
the hour, yet being apprised of every ground-swell, 
every Chartist i^solution, every Church squabble, 
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every strike in the mills, they dotacfc the fir«t irem 
Wings of change. They wat(‘h tlni liiiril anf! hitter 
struggles of the authors of each liberal moveimnit, 
year by year,—watching thcfui only to fmint ami 
obstruct them—until, at last, wluui tJu*y 8f!e that tlmsti 
have established their fact, that power ih on the {loint 
of passing to them,—they strike in, with the voice of 
a monarch, astonish thoso whom they Hurr.our as inticli 
as those whom they desert, and ma.ke victory sura 
Of course the aspirants see that the is ono 

of the goods of fortune, not to he won hut liy winning 
their cause. 

“Punch is equally an expression of English good 
sense, as the “London Tilings. ” It k the comm 
version of the same aense. Many of if^ furieiifurm 
are equal to the beat pamphhdi, and will convey tf^ 
the eye in an instiint tlu^ popular view wliieli wiw 
taken of each turn of public iiflairs. Ite Hketeh« 
arc usually matle by miwterly hands, and wmietiinw 
with genius j the deliglit of every btiimiwn 

uniformly guided by tfiiit tiisbi wliieb k tyriiiiniciil in 
England It is a new trait of tlifiiiiiifiteeiiili eeiiiiiry, 
that the wit and humour of Englaiith as in “ Piineh/’ 
80 in the humoriste, Jerrohl, Dickemi, lliitrkeray 
Hood, have taken the direetion of Iiiiiiiuiiity wid 
freedom. 

The “Times;' like cweiy impurfant iiwtitiifion, 
shows the way to a Imtter. It in n living indiix of 
the colossal Brifciiih |JOWer* Iln cxiiitcinre lifuintiw 
the people wlio darci to print all they ktiow, ditro m 
know all the facta, and do not wklito Im fliittefcjil by 
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hiding the extent of the public disaster. There is 
always safety in valour. I wish I could add that 
tliis journal aspired to deserve the power it wields, 
by guidance of the public sentiment to the right. It 
is usually protended, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
that the English press has a high tone,—which it has 
not. It has an imperial tone, as of a powerful and 
independent nation. But as with other empires, its 
tone is prone to be official, and even officinal. The 
“ Times ” shares all the limitations of the governing 
classes, and wishes never to be in a minority. If 
only it dared to cleave to the right, to show the right 
to be the only expedient, and feed its batteries from 
the central heart of humanity, it might not have so 
many men of rank among its contribxxtors, but genius 
would be its cordial and invincible ally; it might 
now and then bear the brunt of formidable combina- 
tions, but no journal is ruined by wise courage. It 
would be the natural leader of British reform; its 
proud function, that of being the voice of Europe, 
the defender of the exile and patriot against despots, 
wordd be more effectually discharged; it would have 
the authority which is claimed for that dream of good 
men not yet come to pass, an International Congress ; 
and the least of its victories would he to give tn 
England a new millennium of beneficent power. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


STONBHENOH. 

It had been agreed between my friend Mr. 0. and 
me, that before I left England we should make an 
excTOion together to Stonehenge, which neither of 
us hM seen; and the project pleased my fancy with 
the double attraction of the monument and the com- 
pamon. It seemed a bringing together of extreme 
pomts, to TOit the oldest religious monument in 
Bntam, in company with her latest thinker, and one 
whose influence may be traced in every contemporary 
book I was glad to sum up a Httle my experiences, 
and to exchange a few reasonable wonls on the 
Mpec s of England, with a man on whoso genius I set 

an?Ts ® ponetration, 

On Enday, rth July, we took the South Western 
Mway through Hampshire to Salishuty, whe« we 
found a carnage to convey us to Amesbuiy. The 
me weather and my friend’s local knowledge of 
Hampshire, m which he is wont to spend a3 of 
every summer, made the way short. 'Oiere was muob 
to say, too, of the travelling Americans, and their usual , 
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objects in London. I thought it natural that they 
should give some time to works of art collected here, 
which they cannot find at home, and a little to scien¬ 
tific clubs and museums, which, at this moment, make 
London very attractive. But my philosopher was 
not contented. Art and “high art” is a favourite 
target for his wit. “Yes, Kvmt is a great delusion, 
and Goethe and Schiller wasted a great deal of good 
time on it: and he thinks he discovers that old 

Goethe found this out, and, in his later writings, 
changed his tone. As soon as men begin to talk of 
art, architecture, and antiquities, nothing good comes 
of it. He wishes to go through the British Museum 
in silence, and thinks a sincere man will see some¬ 
thing, and say nothing. In these days, he thought, 
it would become an architect to consult only the grim 
necessity, and say, “ I can build you a coffin for such 
dead persons as you are, and for such dead purposes 
as you have, but you shall have no ornament.” For 
the science he had, if possible, even less tolerance, 
and compared the savans of Somerset House to the 
boy who asked Confucius ‘ how many stars in the 
skyl” Confucius replied “he minded things near 
him5’' then said the boy, “how many hairs are there 
in your eyebrowsT’ Confucius said “he didn’t know 
and didn’t care.” > 

Still speaking of the Americans, C. complained 
tdiat they dislike the coldness and exclusiveness of 
the English, and run away to France, and go with 
tlieir countrymen, and are amused, instead of man¬ 
fully staying in London, and confronting Englishmen, 
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and acquiring their culture, who really have much to 
teach tliem. 

I told 0. that I waa easily dazzled, and was accus¬ 
tomed to concede readily all that an Englishman 
would ask; I saw everywhere in the country proofs 
of sense and spiiit, and success of every sort; I like 
the people ; they are as good m they are handsome; 
they have everything, and can do everything; but 
meantime, I surely know, that, as soon as I return to 
Massachusetts, I shall lapse at once into the feeling, 
which the geography of America inevitaldy inspires, 
that W6 play the game with immense mlvan^ige; 
that there and not here is the seat and centre of the 
British race; and that no skill or activity can long 
compete with the prodigiouR natural ailvantegtii of 
that country, in the hands of the same rime; and 
that England, an old and exhauafcecl island, must one 
day be contented, like other paronte, to ha itrong 
only in her children. But this wm a propoaitloit 
which no Englishman of wlmtovor conditi<m can 
easily entertain. 

We left the train at Salishuiy, and took a carriage 
to Amesbury, passing by Old Sarain, a hart, treoltii 
hill, once containing the town which icnt two miin- 
bera to Parliament,—now, not a hut arriving 

at Amesbury, stopped at the Gtorga Inn. Alter 
dinner we widkecl to Bdisbury Plain. On the hrowi 
downs, imtler the gray sky, nol a hoiii© wm visililt, 
nothing but Stonehenge, whicli look«i lilti a group 
of brown dwarfs in the widci expatwe, ■ Ht4nic!icngit 
and rile harrows, which roii likirgrccn ah«il 
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fclio plain, and a fow hay-rioks. On thu top of a 
mountain, tho old tomplo would not bo more impres¬ 
sive. Far and wide a fow sbopherde with their flocks 
sprinkled the pMn, and a bagman drove along the 
road. It looked as if the wide margin given in this 
crowded isle to this primeval temple were accorded 
by the veneration of tlio British race to tiho old egg 
out of which all their ecclesiastical structures and 
histoiy had proceeded. Stonehengo is a circular 
colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet, and 
(mcliisiiig a Hoeond and a third colonnade within. We 
walked round the stones, and clambered over them, 
to wont ouraolvos with their strange aspect and 
groupings, and found a nook sheltered from the wind 
among them, where 0. lighted his cigar. It was 
pleasant to see that just this simiilest of all simple 
stnu'liirfs, Iw-i upright stones and a lintel laid 
across,—hiul long outatood all later churches, and all 
history, and wero like what is most pitrmanont on the 
face of the planet: these, and tlie harrows,—mere 
mounds (of which there are a hundred and sixty 
within a circle of three mih* about Stonehenge), like 
the same mound on the plain of Troy, whioh still 
inaktMj good to the passing mariner on Hellespont 
the vaunt of Homer and the fame of Achilles. 
Within the enclosure grow bul.l on-ups, nettles, and, 
all around wild thyme, daisy, mearlowsweet, golden- 
rod, riiisUe, imd the carpeting grass. Over us larks 
were taring and singing,—as my friend said, “ the 
larks which wt« hatched last year, and Hie wind which 
was hatched mauyAliousand yeiMW ago.” We counted 
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and measured by paces the biggest stones, and soon 
knew as much as any man can suddenly know of the 
inscrutable tompla There are ninety-four stones, 
and there were once probably one hundred and sixty. 
The temple is circular, and uncovered, and the situa¬ 
tion fixed astronomically,—the grand entrances here 
and at Ahury being placed exactly north-east, “as 
all the gates of the old cavern temples are.” How 
came the stones here 1 for these aarmm or Dmidical 
sandstones are not found in this noighbourho<Ki, The 
mcaifidd stem, as it is called, is Hw only one in all 
these blocks that can resist the action of fire, and, as 
I road in the hooks, must have been brought one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

On almost every stone wo found the marks of Hje 
mitiei’iilogist’s hammer and chisnl. The nineteon 
smaller stones of the inner circle are of gmiito. I, 
who had just come from Professor Hodgwu-k’M Cam¬ 
bridge Museum of megatheria smd mastodons, was 
ready to maintain that some cleverer elephants or 
mylodonta had borne off and laid these rooks one on 
another. Only tibo good beasts must have known 
how to cut a well-wrought tenon and mortise, and to 
smooth the surface of some of the storm The chief 
mystery is, that any mystery should have Imn alktwwl 
to settle on so remarkable a (u<muiti<'nl, in a eonntry 
on which all the muses have kept tiioir eyes now for 
eighteen hundred years. We are not yet tm late to 
loam much more than is known of this struotore. 
Some diligent PolloweM or Layanl will arrive, stone 
by 8ton% at the whole history, ky tliat tahaiwtive 
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Britisli sense and porsoveranco, so whimsical in its 
choice of objects, which leaves its own Stonehenge or 
Choir Gaur to the rabbits, whilst it opens pyramids 
and uncovers Nineveh. Stonehenge, in virtue of the 
simplicity of its plan, and its good preservation, is as 
if new and recent; and, a thousand years hence, men 
will thank this age for the accurate history it will 
yet eliminate. We walked in and out, and took 
again and again a fresh look at tire uncanny stones. 
The old sphinx put our petty differences of nationality 
out of sight. To these conscious stones we two pil¬ 
grims were alike known and near. We could equally 
well revere their old British meaning. My philoso¬ 
pher was subdued and gentle. In this quiet house of 
destiny, he happened to say, “I plant cypresses 
wherever I go, and if I am in search of pain, I cannot 
go wrong.” The aimt, the gray blocks, and their 
rude onlor, which refuses to be disposed of, si^ested 
to him the flight of agw, and the succession of reli¬ 
gions. The old times of England impress 0. much: 
ire reads little, ho says, in these last years, but 
Sanetmmk" the flfty-tliree volumes of which are in 
the rnndon library. He finds all English history 
therein. He can see, as he reads, the old saint of 
Iona sitting there, and writing, a man to mom The 
Ada Sandmm sliow plainly that the men of those 
times believed in God, and in the immortality of the 
soul, as their abbeys and cathedrals testify: now, 
even the Puritanism is all gone. London is pagan. 
He fancied that greater men had lived in England 
t-iign any of her writers; and, in fact, about the time 
vou IV. Q 
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when those writers appeared, the last of these were 
already gone. 

We left the mound in the twilight, with the 
design to return the next morning, and coming back 
two miles to our inn, we were mot by little showers, 
and late as it was, men and women were out attempting 
to protect their spread wind-rows. The grass grows 
rank and dark in the showery England. At the inn 
there was only mUk for one cup of tea. When wo 
called for more, the girl brought us three dro|»8. My 
friend was annoyed, who stood for the credit of an 
English inn, and still more, the next morning, by the 
dog-cart, sole procnrabh^ vehicle, in which we were to 
be sent to Wilton. I engaged the local imti<(ii:iry, 
Mr. Brown, to go with us to Stonehenge, on our way, 
and show us what he knew of the “astronomical” 
and “ sacrificial ” stones. I stood on the last, and ho 
pointed to the upright, or rather, inclined stone, 
called the “ astronomical," and ba*ie me notice tliat 
its top ranged with the sky-line. “ Yes.” Very well 
Now, at the summer solstice, tfio sun rises exactly 
over the top of that stone, and, at &o Dmidiod 
temple at Abury, there is also an astronomical stone, 
in the same relative positions. 

In tlie silence of tradition, this one relation to 
science becomes an important clue; Imt we were 
content to leave the problem, with the roek& Was 
this the “ Oianto’ Dance" which Merlin brought from 
Kilkratw, in Ireland, to be tltiber Pend mg* mn monu¬ 
ment to tlie British nobles whom Hengiat slaughtered 
hero, as Gooifroy of Monmoutib relates f or was it a 
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Roman work, m Inigo Jones explained to King 
James; or identical in design and style with the 
East Indian temples of the sun, as Davies in the 
Celtic Researches maintains 1 Of all the writers, 
Stukeley is the hest The heroic antiquary, charmed 
with the geometric perfections of his rtdn, connects 
it with the oldest monuments and reli^on of the 
world, and, with tlie courage of his tribe, does not 
stick to say, the Deity who made the world by the 
scheme of Btoneheng©/* He finds that the mrm'^ on 
Salisbury Plain stretches across the downs, like aline 
of latitude upon the globe, and the meridian line of 
Stonehenge passes exactly throtigh the middle of this 
mrmm. But here is the high point of the theory: 
the Dnnds hiwl the magnet; Md their cmrrses by it; 
their ciutlinal points in Stonehenge, Amhresbury, and 
elsewhere, which vary a little from true east and 
west, followed the variations of the compass* The 
Druids were Plianioians* The name of the magnet 
is k§iM and Hercules was the god of the 

Phanieiana Herculeii, in the legend, drew Ms bow 
at tlie iun, and the sun-god gave him a golden cup, 
with wMch he sailed over the ocean* Wliat was this 
but a compass-box 1 This cup or little boa^ in which 
the magnet was made to fimR on water, and so show 

i Ocmtceted with Stotiehmige aw m avemi® and a mmm, 
Thi ftveime li a narrow road of raised «mrth, extending 594 yar^ 
in a itmiglit line from thi grand entrance, than diflding into 
two hnmohii, which l<»d, siwewtlly, to a row of barrows; and 
to thi artilltmlly formed flat tract of ground. Thin 

hi h.dfa milr tcc’th v'M fruiu bounded by banki and 

ueuo yAi‘«|:iT«»ug hy 1 U) 
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the north, was probably its first form, before it was 
suspended on a pin. But science was an ateaimm, 
and, as Britain was a Phoenician secret, so they kept 
their compass a secret, and it was lost with tlie Tyrian 
commerce. The golden fleece, again, of Jason, was 
the compass,—a bit of loadstone, easily supposed to 
be the only one in the world, and therefore natur¬ 
ally awakening the cupidity and ambition of the 
young heroes of a maritime nation to join in an 
expedition to obtain possession of this wise stone. 
Hence the fable that the ship Argo wits lotiUiKumifi 
and oracular. There is also some curious coincidence 
in the names. Apollodonis makes Magtm the »on 
of Molm, who married iVnk On hinte like these 
Stukeley builds again the grand colonnade into his- 
toric iiarnnmy, and computing backward by the known 
variations of the compass, bravely lutsigns the year 
406 before Christ for the date of the temple. 

For the difficulty of handling and carrying atonw 
of this size, the like is tlone in all cities, every day, 
with no other aid tlian hors® power. I chanced to 
see a year ago men at work on the aulwtmctare of a 
house in Bowdoin Square, in Boston, swinging a 
block of gmiito of the size of the largest of the 
Stonehenge columns witli an onlinary demck. The 
men wore common masons, with patlditsi to help, nor 
did they think they were doing anytldng ronmrkabk 
I suppose there were as good men a thousand ymni 

A J....... t,,. «JL « 
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Wilton, G. not sni)]>f<‘ssin)‘’S(.)jno threats and evil omens 
on the proprietors, for keeping those broad plains a 
wretched sheep-walk, when so many thousands of 
English men wore hnngry and wanted labour. But 
I hoard afterwards that it is not an economy to culti¬ 
vate this land, which only yields one crop on being 
broken up and is then spoiled. 

We came to Wilton and to Wilton HalV—the re¬ 
nowned seat of the lark of Pembroke, a house known 
to Shakspeare and the frequent home of 

Sir Philip Sidney whores ho wrote the Arcadia ; where 
he oonvoweei with Lord Brooke, a man of deep 
thouglit, and a jmet, who cati&od to lie engraved on 
his tombstone, “ Here lies Pulko Oroville Loitl Brooke, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” It is now tlie pro- 
I>erty of the lari of Pomhroko, and the rwidence of 
hk hrother, Sidnoj Herbert, Eflcp, and is esteemed a 
noble tipecimen of the Knglisli manor-hall. My friend 
hail a letter from Mr. Herhort to Ids housekeeper, and 
the house wm shown. Th© state drawiug.iutun is 
ft douMo enbo, SO foot high, by 80 feet wide, by 60 
foot long; the ndj«»iiiing room i« a singla cube, of SO 
foot every way. AWiough those apartmente and the 
long library wore full of good family portwuts, 
Tandykos wd other | and though there were some 
good pictufii, Mid a qmwirtiigk cloister Ml of imMque 
and modem iMuary,—to which 0., otitalogu© in hand, 
did ill too much Justiei,««yet the eye wm itill drawn 
to the windows, to ft maguifi('“iitbiwti, on whirh gnnv 
the flnoit codart in England* I had not seen more 
chtirming giwttdt* We went out, md walked over 
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the estate. We crossed a bridge built by luigo donas 
over a stream, of which the gardener did not know 
the name (Qu Alph ?); watched the deer; olimberl to 
the lonely sculptured summer house, on a hill Iwokod 
by a wood; came down into the Italian ganlen, and 
into a French pavilion, garnished witli French busts; 
and so again to the hojise, whore we found a table 
laid for us with bread, meats, peachy grajK®, and 
wine. 


On leaving Wilton House we took the coach for 
Salisbury. The Cathedral, which was finishe*! 600 
yew ago, has even a spruce and ino<lom air, and its 
spire is tlie highest in England. I know not why, 
but I had been more struck witli one of no fame at 
Coventry, which rises 300 feet from the gronnd, witli 
the lightness of a mullein-plant, and not at all impli- 
cated with the diureh. Salisbury is now esteemed 
the culmination of tlie Gotliio art in England, as the 
buttresses are fully unmaskwl, and honestly detailed 
from the sides of the pile. The interior of tiie Catifte- 
dral is ohstmcted by toe organ in toe middle, acting 
like a screen. I know not why in real architecture 
toe hunger of the eye for length of line is bo rarely 
gratified. The rule of art is toat a colonnade is more 
beautiful the longer it is, and that ad iuftnitum. And 
the nave of a church is seldom bo long that it n©e<l 
be divided by a screen. 

We loitered in toe church, outride the tooir, whikt 
service was said. Whilst we listened to the organ. 
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ing to soiiie fine Queen of Iloavon. 0. was titiwilling^ 
and wo did not ask to have the choir shown us, but 
returned to our inn, after seeing another old church of 
the place. Wo passed in the train Clarendon Park, 
b\it cotdd see little but the edge of a wood, though 0. 
had wished to pay closer attention to the birthplace of 
the Decrees of Clarendon. At Bisliopstoke we stopped, 
and found Mr. H., who received us in his carriage, 
and took m to his house at Bishoiw Walthian. 

On Sunday we liad much discourse on a very rainy 
day. My asked whether there were any 

Americana f any with an American idea, ~ any 
theory of the right future of tlmt (‘.o tin try? Thus 
challenged, I bethought myself neither of caucuses 
nor congress, neither of pi^micltmts nor of cabinet 
ministew, nor of such as would make of America 
anotlicir Europe. I thought only of the simplest and 
purest minds; I said, “Certainly yes:—but those 
who hold it arc fanatics of a dream which I should 
hardly care to relate to your English cars, to which 
it might be only ridiculotw,—and yot it is rim only 
true/* So I oiHUUid the dogma of no-govemment end 
nomrt*Histanc(s and anticiimted the objections and rim 
fun, and procured a kind of hearing for it I said, it 
ii tom tliat I have never seen in any country a man 
of suffickint valour to stond for tliis truth, and yet it 
i» pliun to me that no lew valour than this can com¬ 
mand my rc8|>cci I can easily ice tim baiikmptcy 
of the vulgar tmr*ki*t, vvorvship, thf)ugh gimtmon be 
muriii*!, nnr^bi^»pl^r^l ;--and *ti8 certain, m God livetb, 
the gun riiat d» not need anorimr gun, the law of 
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love and jnstiee alone, can effoot a olean iwolntlon* 
I fancied that one or two of my aneedotei made some 
impression on 0., and I insisted that the mimifait 
absurdity of the view to Knglish feasihilitty could make 
no difference to a gentleman; that as k) otir secures 
tenure of our muttour.hop and spinage in London or 
in Boston, the soul might qtiote Talh'.ynmd, ** Mhfidmr. 
je n'm vois pas la nicesdidJ' ^ As I had thus taken in 
the conversation the aaint^s part, when dinniir was 
announced, 0. ref mad to go out before 
was altogether too wicked/^ I plants! my Imok 
against the wall, and our host wittily rescued tw from 
the dilemm% by saying, he was the wiokadest, and 
would walk out first, then 0. followed, and 1 wont 
last. 

On the way to Winchester, whither our ho«fc 
accompanied us in the afternoon, my friends asked 
many questions respecting Ameriean kudwapi, fortifj, 
houses,-~™-my house, for example. It ii not ©i»y to 
answer these queries well There I though^ in 
Anaerica, lies nature sleeping, ovt‘r»gTo\viu;x, almoit 
conscious, too much by half for man in the pietiire, 
and so giving a certain irmkm^ like the imk vegete- 
tion of swamps and forests seen at nigh% iteepfid in 
dews and rains, which it loves; and on it man mm» 
not able to make much imprc*ssh»n. T}ior#i in that 
great sloven continent, in high Alh‘g'han\' |iMturt«, in 
tile sea-wide, sky-Hkirf<‘<I prairie*, still sleep tncl inur- 
mura and hides the great motiitr, long wneo driven 
away from the trim hedgirom and (u-er-fMdiivatrd 
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gardens of England. And, in England, I axn quit© too 
sensible of this. Every one is on his good behaviour, 
and must bo dressed for dinner at six. So I put of! 
my friends with very inade(|uatn details, as best I 
could. 

Just before entering Winchester, we stopped at tlio 
Church of Saint Cross, imd, after looking through the 
quaint antiquity, wo demanded a piece of bread and 
a draught of beer, which the founder, Henry do Blois, 
in 1136, commanded should be given to every on© 
who should mk it at the gate. We had botiii, from 
the old couple who take care of th© church. Some 
twenty people, every day, they said, make th© same 
demand, lids hospitality of seven hundred years* 
standing did not hinder U from prononiKung a mde- 
diction on the priest who roccivos £2000 a year that 
were meant for th© poor, and spends a pittance on this 
small laier and ciinnlm 

In til© Ciithcitlral, I wi« gratified, at least by tlie 
ample diinormions. The lengtli of line exceeds that 
of any otlmr English churoh; kung 656 feet by 260 
in brtmdtli of traniapi 1 think I prefer this church 
to all I have seen, except Wosteiinstor and York 
Her© wii Camit© buried, and her© Alfred the Great 
wa« crowned and burial, and her© th© Saxon kings: 
and, later, in liii own church, William of Wykeham, 
It ii very old: part of th© crypt into which w© went 
down tad »tw thi Saxon and Norman arches of tli© 
old church on which %hB prwnt stands, wm built 
foiirtiian or fifictn liuiidretl ymri i®o* Sharon Turm» 
•aji, ** Alfiml w^ buried at Winclwter, In tli© Abbey 
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he had foxmcled there, but his remains wore remoyod 
by Henry I. to the new Abbey in the meadows at 

Hyde, on the northern quarter of the city, and laid 
under the high altar. The building was destroyed at 
the Reformation, and what is loft of Alfred’s body 
now lies covered by modem btiildings, or buried in 
the ruins of the old.”» William of Wykolmm’s slmne 
tomb was unlocked for us, and 0. took hold of the 
recumbent statue’s marble hands, and patted them 
affectionately, for ho rightly values the brave man 
who built Windsor, and this Oatliodral, and tlio School 
here, and new College at Oxford. But it was ^w- 
ing late in the aitemoom Slowly wo left the old 
house, and parting wildi our host, we took the train 
for Londom 


1 History of th© Aiiglo-Swcoas, L nm. 
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OHAPTBE XVII. 

PKESONAL. 

In those commonts on an old joumoy now rovisod 
after seven busy years have much changed men and 
things in England, I have abstained from reference to 
persons, except in the last chapter, and in one or two 
cases whore the fame of tlie parties seemed to have 
given the public a property in all that oonoomed 
them. I must furtlier allow mysolf a few notices, if 
only as an yi-lvnctwlcdgiuoiU. of debts that cannot be 
paid. My journeys were cheered by so much kind¬ 
ness fntm now friends, ttiat my impression of the 
island is bright with agreeable memories both of 
public societies and of households: and, what is no¬ 
where bettor found than in England, a cultivated 
person fitly surrounded by a happy home, “with 
honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” is of all 
institutions tihe Iwt At tihe landing in Liverpool I 
found my Manchester correspondent awaitang me, a 
gentleman whose kind reception was followed by a 
train of friendly and eiPective attentions which never 
rested whilst 1 remained in tire country. A man of 
sense ami of letters, the editor of a powerful local 
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journaJ, he added to solid virtues an infinite sweet¬ 
ness and lonJimme. There seemed a pool of honey 
about his heart which lubricated all his speech and 

action with fine jots of mead. An equal good fortune 
attended many later accidents of my journey, tintil 
the sincerity of English kindness cea^^iod to surprisa 
My visit fell in the fortunate days*whon Mr. Bancroft 
was the American Minister in London, and at his 
house, or through his good offices, I had ewy access 
to excellent persons and to privilegeil places. At the 
house of Mr. Carlyle I met persons eminent In society 
and in letters. The privileges of the Athontsum and 
of the Reform Clubs were hospitably opened to mo, 
and I found much advantage in the circles of the 
“Geologic,” the “Antiquarian,” and the “Royal 
Societies.” Every day in London gave me new oppor- 
tunitfes of meeting men and women who give splen¬ 
dour to society. I saw Itogew, Hallam, Macaulay, 
Milnes, Milman, Barry Cornwall, Dickons, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, DTsraali, Helps, Wilkinson, 
Bailey, Kenyon, and Forster: the younger poete, 
Clough, Arnold, and Patmore; and, among the men 
of science, Robert Brown, Owen, Sedgwick, Faraday, 
Buckland, Lyoll, De la Beohe, Hooker, Carpenter, 
Babbage, and Edward Forbea It was my privilege 
also to converse wiA Miss Baillie, with Lady Morgim, 
with Mrs. Jameson, and Mrs. Somarvilla A finer 
hospitality made many private houses not Icii known 
and dear. It is not in distinguished cireles t!»t 
^sdom and elevated characters are usually found, or, 
if found, not oonfinod thereto; an^ my reflections 
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of the boat liotirs go back to private conversations in 
ditferont parts of the kingdom, with persona little 
known. Nor am I insensible to the courtesy which 
frankly opened to mo some noble mansions, if I do 
not mlorn my page with their names. Among tihe 
privileges of London I recall witih pleasure two or 
three single days, one at Kew, where Sir William 
Hooker showed me all the riches of the vast botanic 
garden ; one at the Musmim, where Sir Charles Feb 
lowes expkiiMMl in detail the history of his Ionic 
irophy‘-tnontuwetii; and still another, on which Mn 
Owen accompanied my countryman Mr. H. and my¬ 
self tlifough the Hunterian Museum. 

The like fmnk hospiMity, bent on real service, I 
found among the great and the humble, wherever I 
wont: in Lirmin.idnnn, in Oiford, in Leicester, in 
Notiingham, in Sheffield, in Manchester, in Liverpool. 
At Kdinbnrgli, through the kindness of Dr, Samuel 
Brown, I made the at)quainto.nce of I)e Quinoey, of 
Loni Jefrey, of Wilson, of Mrs. Crowe, of the Me»m 
Clminbera, and of a nitm of liigh character and gimui% 
the Rhortdiviid paintor, David Scot! 

At Aiiibli»ld«, in March 1H48, I wm for a couple 
of diiya the gtiimt of Mini Martineau, then newly 
reiiimiMl from her %yptiatt tour. On Sunday after¬ 
noon 1 Mcomptniid Imr to Eyelid Mount And, m I 
have reetmlitl a vl«it to Woitkworth many yeaw be- 
foro, I niiiit not forget tliis second interview. Wa 
found Mr. Wowliworth asleep on the iofit Ht wiw 
at 11 wt rilenti mid intli«taw»l, m an ohl man suddenly 
wiikeil, kdtirii ho4ia<l ciiilcd hk imp j hut »oon bomme 
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Ml of talk on the French news. He was nationally 
bitter on the French: bitter on Scotchmen too. No 
Scotchman, he said, can write English. He detailed 
the two models, on one or the other of which all Hie 
sentences of the historian Robertson are framed. Nor 
could Jeffrey nor the Edinburgh Reviewers write 
English, nor can * * who is a post to the English 

tongue. Incidentally he added, Gibbon cannot write 
English. The Edinburgh Review wrote what would 
tell and what would sell. It had however changed 
the tone of its literary criticism from the time when 
a certain letter was written to the editor by Ooleridga 
Mrs. W. had the Editoris answer in her possessiom 
Tennyson he thinks a right poetic genius, thotigh with 
some affectation. He had thought an elder brother 
of Tennyson at first the better poet, but must now 
reckon Alfred the true one, . , . In speaking of I 
know not what style, he said “to be sure, it was tibe 
manner, but then you know the matter always comes 
out of the manner.” . , , He thought Rio Janeiro the 
best place in the world for a great capital city, , , . 
We talked of English national character. I told him, 
it was not creditable that no one in all tlm country 
knew anything of Thomas Taylor, the Plab)nist, whilst 
in every American library Ms translations are found 
I said, if Plato% Republic ware published in England 
.as a now book to*day, do yon think it would find any 
readers -he confessed it would not: “ and yet,” he 
added after a paus^ with that complweney which 
never deserts a tniedorn Englishman, “iwtd yet we 
hare embodied it all/^ ♦ 
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His opinions of French, Englisli, Irish, and Scotch, 
seemed rashly formnlised from little anecdotes of 
what had befallen himself and members of his family, 
in a diligence or stage-coach. His face sometimes 
lighted np, but his conversation was not marked by 
special force or elevation. Yet perhaps it is a high 
compliment to the cultivation of the English generally, 
when we find such a man not distingmshed. He had 
a healthy look, with a woathor'boaten face, his face 
comigated, especially the large nose. 

Miss Martineau, who lived near him, praised him 
to me, not for his poetry, but for thrift and economy j 
for having afforded to his country neighboiuvs an 
example of a modest household, where comfort and 
culture were secured without any (lisplay. She said 
that in his early housekeeping at tiie cottage where 
he first livo<l, he was accustomed to offer his friends 


neighbourhood told ttie story of Walter Scott’ 


every day, under pretence of a walk, to tlio Swan Inn, 
for a cold cut and porter; and one day passing with 
Wonlsworth the inn, he was betrayed by tihe land¬ 
lord’s asking him if he had come for his porter. Of 
course, tlite trait would have anoflier look in London, 
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always generous, says that he never praised anybody, 
A gentleman in London showed me a watch that once 
belonged to Milton, whose initials are engraved on ita 
face. He said he once showed this to Wordsworth, 
who took it in one hand, then drew out his own 
watch, and held it up with the other, before the 
company, but no one making the expected remark, 
he put back his own in silence. I do not attach 
much importance to the disparagement of Words¬ 
worth among London scholars. Who reads him well 
will know, that in following the strong bent of his 
genius he was careless of tlie many, careless also of 
the few, self-assured that he should create the taste 
by which he is to be enjoyed.^’ He lived long enough 
to witness the revolution he had wrought, and “ to 
see what he foresaw/^ There ai*e torpid places in hit 
mind, there is something hard and sterile in hia poetry, 
want of grace and variety, want of due catholicity and 
cosmopolitan scope: he had confonnities to English 
politics and traditions; he had egotistic puerilities in 
the choice and treatment of his subjocta; but let us 
say of him that, alone in his time, lie timted the 
human mind well, and with an absolute trust His 
adherence to his poetic creed rested on real inspira* 
tions. The Ode on Immoi-talily is the high-water^ 
mark which the intellect has reached in this age. 
New means were employed, and new realms «id©d to 
the empire of tlie muse, by his courage. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

RM0LT. 

Enoi-anid is the best of actual nations. Tt is no 
ideal framework, it is an old pile built in different 
ages, with repairs, additaons, and makeshifts j but 
you see the poor best you have got. London is the 
epitome of our times, and the iiomo of to*day. Broad- 
fronted broad-bottometl Teutons, thoy stand in solid 
phalanx four square to the {mints of tiompasa; thoy 
constitute tlm modem world, they have earned their 
vantage-groimd, and held it through ages of adverse 
{)o.sHes.sion. They are well marked and differing from 
other loading races. England is tender-hearted. 
Romo W!W not. England is not so public in its bias; 
private life is its place of honour. Truth in private 
life, untruth in puhlio, marks those hiumsdeving 
men. Their political conduct is not decided by 
general views, but by internal intrigues and personal 
and family interest. They cannot readily see Imyond 
England. The history of Roma and Greece, when 
written by their scholars, ih'gtmcndcs into English 
{Hirty para{ihleto. They cannot see beyond Engird, 
nor in England can tlmy transctmd tfie intoroste of 
voi. IV. «. 
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the governing classes. “ English prin(!ij)lo8 ” mean a 
primary regard to the interests of property. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, combine to check the colonies. 
England and Scotland combine to check Irish manu¬ 
factures and trade. England rallies at home to check 
Scotland. In England, the strong classes chock the 
weaker. In the home population of near thirty 
millions, there are but one million voters. Tlie 
Church punishes dissent, punishes education. Down 
to a late day inarriiigos performed by dissenters were 
illegal. A bitter class-legislation gives power to those 
who are rich enough to buy a law. The game-laws 
are a proverb of oppression. Pauperism incnists and 
clogs the state, and in hard times becomes hideous. 
In bad seasons the porridge was diluted. Multi¬ 
tudes lived miserably by shell-fish and sea-ware. In 
cities, the children are trained to beg until they shall 
be old enough to rob. Men and women were con¬ 
victed of poisoning scores of children for burial fees. 
In Irish districts men deteriorated in size and sliape, 
the nose sunk, the gums were exposed, with diminished 
brain and brutal form. During the Australian emi¬ 
gration, multitudes wore rejected by the commis¬ 
sioners as being too emaciated for useful colonists. 
During the Russian war few of those that offered as 
recruits were found up to the medical standard, though 
it had been reduced. 

The foreign policy of England, though ambirious 
and lavish of money, has not often been generous or 
just. It has a principal regani, iio the interest of 
trade, chocked however by the aristocratao Was of the 
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ambassador, which xiaiially puts him in sympathy with 
the continental Courts. It sanctioned the partition 
of Poland, it betrayed Genoa, Sicily, Parga, Greece, 
Turkey, Homo, and Hungary. 

Some public regards they have. They have 
abolished slavery in the West Indies, and put an end 
to human sacrifices in the East. At home Idiey have 
a certain statute hospitality. England keeps open 
doors, as a trading country must, to all nations. It 
is one of their fixed ideas, and wrathfuUy supported 
by their laws in unbroken sequence for a thousand 
years. In Magm Uharia it was ordained, that all 
“ merchants shall have safe and secure conduct to go 
out and come into England, and to stay there, and to 
pass as well by land as by water, to buy and sell by 
tlio ancient allowed customs, without any evil toll, 
except in time of war, or when they shall bo of any 
nation at war with us.” It is a statute and obliged 
hospitality, axid pcriimptitrily maintained. But this 
shop-rule had one magnificent efibet. It extends its 
cold unalterable courtesy to political exiles of every 
opinion, and is a fact which might ^ve additional 
light to tliat portion of the planet soon from the 
farthest star. But this perfunctory hospitality puts 
no sweetnw into their unac-fsnumodidiug manners, 
no dieck on that puissant nationality which makes 
thoir existence mcompatihlo with all timt is not 
English. 

What we must say ahoxit a nation is a superficial 
dealing with symptpms. Wo cannot go deep enough 
into the biography of the spirit who never throws 
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himself entire into one hero, but delegates his energy 
in parts or spasms to vicious and defective individuals. 
But the wealth of the source is seen in the plenitude 
of English nature. What variety of power and talent; 
what facility and plenteousnoss of knighthood, lord- 
ship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty; what a proud chivalry 
is indicated in “Collins’s Peerage,” through eight 
hundred years! What dignity rosting on what reality 
and stoutness! What courage in war, what sinew in 
labour, what cunning workmen, what inventors and 
engineers, what seamen and pilots, what clerks and 
scholars! No one man and no few men can repreHo.ni, 
them. It is a people of myriad porsonalitm Their 
many-headodness is owing to the advantageous |H)si- 
tion of the middle class, who are always the source of 
letters and science. Hence the vast plenty of their 
sesthetic production. As they are nmny-lu'uded, so 
they are many-nationed: their colonisation annexes 
archipelagoes and continents, and their speoeh seems 
destined to be the universal language of men. I have 
noted the reserve of power in the English temperament. 
In the island they never lot out all the length of all 
the reins, there is no Bersorkir rage, no abandonment 
or ecstasy of will or intellect, like that of the Arabs 
in the time of Mahomet, or like that which intoxicatol 
France in 1789. But who would see the uncoiling of 
that tremendous spring, the explosion of their well- 
husbanded forces, must follow the swanns which, 
pouring now for two hundred years from tho BritiKli 
islands, have sailed, and rode, aml-tnided, and plant**!, 
through all climates, mainly following the Iwlt of 
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empire, the i.(‘ni}i('rulf. zones, carrying the Saxon seed, 
witli its instinct for lilan'ty and law, for arts and for 
thought,—ac((uiring under some slcics a more electric 
energy than the native air allows,--to the conquest 
of the gloho. Tluiir colonial policy, obeying the 
necessities of a vast ciupiro, has become liberal. 
Canada and Australia have boon contented with sub¬ 
stantial independence. They are expiating the wrongs 
of India, by benefits; first, in works for the irrigation 
of the jieninsnla, and roads and telegraphs; and 
secondly, in the inatniction of the people, to qualify 
thorn for self govt'nmimd., when the British power 
shall he finally called homo. 

Their mind is in a state of arrested developnienlv 
a divine cripple like Vuhnn; a blind mmii like Huber 
and Sanderson. They do not occupy themselves on 
matters of general and lasting import, but on a cor- 
Iioroal civilisation, on goods that perisli in tho using. 
But they reail with good intent, and what they learn 
they incarnate. I’ho Knglish mind turns every ab¬ 
straction it can receive into a portable utensil, or a 
working institution. Hiich is fJieir tenacity, and such 
their practical turn, that they hold all they gain. 
Hence wo say that only tho Knglish race can he 
trasted with freedom,—-freedom which is doublo-odgeil 
and dangeroUi! to any but the wise and robust. The 
Kugliah designate the kingdoms emulous of free insti¬ 
tutions as the sentiraontal nationa Their culture is 
not an outeklo varnish, hut is thorough and seeular in 
families and the race. They are oppressive with their 
tomperameub and all the more that tliey are refined. 
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I have sometimes seen them walk with my country* 
men when I was forced to allow them every advantage, 
and their companions seemed hags of hones. 

There is cramp limitation in their habit of thonglit, 
sleepy routine, and a tortoise’s instinct to hohl hard 
to the ground with his claws, lest ho should be thrown 
on his back. There is a drag of inertia which resists 
reform in every shape law-reform, armyueform, ex¬ 
tension of suffrage, Jewish fraiu-liise, Catliolic emanci¬ 
pation,—the abolition of slavery, of impressment, 
penal code, and entails. They praise this drag, timler 
the formula that it is the excellence of the British 
constitution that no law can auiiripatr^ tfie public 
opinion. These poor tortoises must hold hard, for 
they feel no wings sprouting at their shouldara Yet 
somewhat divine warms at their heart, and waits a 
happier hour. It hides in their sturdy will ** Will,” 
said the old philosophy, “ is the measure of power,” 
and personality is the token of this raca (^id imii 
mlde mdi What tihoy do they do with a will You 
cannot account for thoir simcess by their Oliristianity, 
commerce, charter, common law, IMiamcnt, or letters, 
but by the contumacious slmrp tcuigurd energy of 
English naiwd^ with a poise impossihh', to disturb, 
which makes all tliese its instrument. They are slow 
and reticent, and are like a dull goal horae which lets 
every nag pass him, hut with whip and spur will run 
down every racer in the field. They are right in their 
feeling, though wrong in their apeciilatiom 

The feudal system survives in the steep iniKiuality 
of property and privilege, in rim Hmited franchise, in 
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fcho social barriera which confine patronage and pro¬ 
motion to a caste, and still more in the submissive 
ideas pervading those people. The fagging of the 
schools is repeated in tlm social classes. An English¬ 
man shows no mercy to those below him in the social 
scale, as ho looks for none from those above him: any 
forbearance from his siiperiora surprises him, and they 
snfier in his good opinion. But the feudal system 
can be seen with less pain on large historical grotmds. 
It was pleaded in mitigation of the rotten borougli 
that it worked well, that stilmtantial justice was done. 
Eox, Burke, Pitt, Krskiue, WillKO'forr.fj, Sheridan, 
Eomilly, or whatever national man, were by this 
means sent to Parliament, when their rettirn by large 
constituencies would have been dotibtful So now 
we say, that the right measures ot England are the 
men it bred; tliat it haa yit3ld(;Ml more able men in five 
hundred years than any other nation; and, though 
wo must not play Providence, and balance the chances 
of producing ten gimt men against the comfort of 
ten thousand mciiin men, yot retrospectively wo may 
strike the balance, and preder one Alfred, one 8hak- 
speare, one Wiltron, one Sidney, one lialeigh, one 
Wellington, to a million foolish dcimocrate. 

The American system.is more democratic, more 
Immune; yet the American people do not yield bettor 
or more able men, or more inventions or books or 
l)enoflt« than tlio English. Congress is not wiser or 
better than Parliament France has iibolished its 
suffocating old but is not recently marked by 

Kiy more wisilom or virtue. 
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The power of perfonmanco has not been exoeodeclj 
—the creation of Taluo. The English liavo given 
importance to individixals, a principal end and fnilfc 
of every society. Every man is allowed and encour¬ 
aged to be what ho is, and is guai‘d(^d in the indul¬ 
gence of his whim. “Magna Oharta,” said Kush worth, 
“is such a follow that ho will have no soverengn.” 
By this general activity, and by this aacrednoss of 
individuals, they have in seven hundred years evolved 
the principles of freedom. It is tho land of patriots, 
martyrs, sages, and baixls; and if tho ocean out of 
which it emerged sliould wash it away, it will he 
rernomhered as an islanrl famous for immr)rt4d laws, 
for the announcements of original right which make 
tho stone tables of liberty. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SPEECH AT MANOHKBTKR. 

A FEW clayn afior iny arrival at Manckestor, in 
NovoKiker 1847, tko ManchcBter Atheummu gave its 
animal Bimqiwt in tlie Free Traclo Hall With other 
gueste, I was invited to be present, and to address the 
company. In kwking over recently a neAvsj)a[)(‘r ro» 
port of my remarks, I incline tc^ reprint it, as fitly 
(‘.xpresHing the feeling with which I entered England, 
and which agrees well enough with the more deliimr- 
ate results of hotter acquaintance recorded in the 
f()r(‘g<»!iig pages, Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, 
presided, and opened the meeting with a speech. He 
was followed by Mr. (JoMen, Lord Brackloy, and 
othora, among wliom was Mr. Gniikshank, one of the 
eontril)titor« to “Puneh/^ Mr. Dickenses letter of 
apcdogy for his absence was read. Mr. derrold, who 
had been announced, did not appear. On being im 
troduced to the meeting I said,— 

Mr. Ohainnan aiwl Oentlemen—-It is pleasant to 
me to meet this gimt and brilliant rnmpany, and 
flouhly pleiwant to see the faces of so many distin¬ 
guished iwrsons on this platform. But I have known 
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all these persons already. When I was at home they 
were as near to me as they are to you. The argu¬ 
ments of the League and its leader are known to all 
the friends of free tiade. The gaieties and genius, 
the political, the social, the parietal wit of *^lhmch,” 
go duly every fortnight to every boy and girl in 
Boston and New York. Sir, when I came to sea, I 
found the “ History of Europe ^ on the ship^s cabin 
table, the property of the captain-a sort of pro¬ 
gramme or play-bill to toll the seafaring Now Eng¬ 
lander what he shall find on his landing hero. And 
as for Dombey, sir, thoi*e is no land where paper exists 
to print on, where it is not found; no man who can 
read, that docs not read it, and, if he cannot, he finds 
some charitable pair of eyes that can, and heaii it 
But these things are not for me to my ; these 
compliments, though true, wouhl better come from 
one who felt and understood those merits m(»*e. I 
am not here to exchange civilities with you, but rather 
to speak of that which I am sure intereste these gentle¬ 
men more than their own praises; of that which is 
good in holidays and working-days; the mime in one 
century and in another century. That which lures a 
solitary American in the woods witli the wish to scie 
England, is the moral peculiarity of the Saxon mccv** 
its commanding sense of right and wnuig, love 
and devotion to that,—this m the imperial trait, whicli 
arms them with title sceptre of the globe. It ii this 
which lies at the foundation of that aristocratic char¬ 
acter, wliich certainly wanders into strange 
1 By Sir A. Alison. 
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so that its origin is often lost sight of, hut wliich, if it 
should lose this, would find itself paralysed; and in 
trade, and in the nicehanie’s shop, gives that honesty 
in p(‘rf<a'iu:ine('., that tlioroughiH^ss and solidity of 
work, which is a national chanujtoristic. This con¬ 
science is one element, and the other is that loyal 
adhesion, tihat habit of friendship, that homage of man 
to man, running through all classes,—the electing of 
worthy persons to a certain fraternity, to acts of 
kindness and warm and staunch support, from year 
to year, from youth to age,—which is alike lovely and 
honourable to those who render and those who receive 
itwhich stands in strong contrast with the super¬ 
ficial attimhmente of other races, their excessive 
courtesy and shortdived connection* 

You will think me very pedantic, gentlemen, hut, 
holiday tlmugli it lie, I have not the amallcBt interest 
in any holiday, except as it celebrates real and not 
pretended Joys; and I think it just, in this time of 
gloom and commercial disaster, of affliction and beg¬ 
gary in these district, that, on tlmse very accounts I 
speak (d, you should not fail to keep your literary aimi- 
vi^mary. I seem to hear you say, that, for all that is 
come and goiw yet, we will not reduce by one chaplet 
or one oak h^af the braveries of our annual feast For 
1 must toll you, I was given to underatand in my 
cliildlmcwl, that the British island from which my 
forefathers came, was no kdus-gardtm, no paradise of 
serene sky, and roses and music and merriment all the 
year round; no, but a cold, foggy, mournful country, 
where nothing grow well in the open air but robust 
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men and virtuous women, and these of a wonderful 
fibre and endurance; that their best parts were slowly 
revealed; their virtues did not come out until tlmy 
quarrelled : they did not strike twelve the first time ; 
good lovers, good haters, and y(»u could know little 
about them till you had seen them long, and little 
good of them till you had scjon them in action; that 
in prosperity they were moody atul dumpish, Imt in 
adversity they were gi’and. Is it not trm^, sir, that 
the wise ancients did not praise the ship parting with 
flying colours from the port, l)Ut only that bravo sailer 
whicli came back with tom sheete and battered sides, 
stript of her banners, but having ridden out the storm I 
And so, gentlemen, I feel in regai^l to this aged Eng¬ 
land, with the pos8(5saions, honours and trophies, and 
also with the infirmities of a thousand years gatluu’ing 
around her, iiTotrievably committed m she now m to 
many old customs which cannot be suddenly changed ; 
pressed upon l^y the transitions of trade, and new and 
all incalculable modes, fabrics, arts, mai^.Iune% and 
competing popuktions, see her not dispirited, not 
weak, but well rmniunlau-ing that «lui him teen dark 
days beforeindeed, with a kind (d instinct that alte 
sees a little better in a cloudy day, and that in storm 
of battle and calamity she has a. secret vigour and 
a pxilso like a cannon. 1 see her in Imr old age, 
not decrepit, but young, and still daring to believe in 
her power of endurance and c^-xpansion. Biaiiiig this, 
I say, All hail I mother of natiomi, mother of heroiWi 
witii strongth still equal to tlm time; itill wise to 
entertain and swift to execute the policy which the 
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mind and heart of mankind reqnireB in the present 
hour, and thus only hospitable to the foreigner, and 
truly a homo to the thoughtful and generous who are 
born in the soil So bo it 1 so lot it bo! If it bo not 
so, if the courage of England goes with the chances 
of a commercial crisis, I will go back to the capes of 
Massachusetts, and my own Indian stream, and say 
to my countrymen, the old race arc all gone, and the 
elasticity and hope of mankind must henceforth ro- 
main on the Alloglumy ranges, or nowhere* 
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USES OP GREAT MEN. 

It is natural to believe in great nicm* If tlio com* 
panions of our childhood shotdd turn out to be heroes, 
and their condition regal, it would not surprise m 
All mythology opens with demigodH, and the cirourn- 
stance is high and poetic; that is, their genius is 
pammount. In the kigenda of the Gautama, the first 
men ate the earth, ami found it dolioiotisly awoot. 

Nattirc seems to exist for the excellent. The 
world IB upheld by ihe^ veracity of good men: they 
make the earth wholcsoma They who lived with 
them found life glad and nutritious. Life is sweet 
and tiilemhle only in our belief in such society; and, 
actually or ithmlly, wc manage to live with superiors. 
Wc call our children and our land« by their names, 
Their immm arc wnnight into tlie verbs of langu^e, 
tlmir works ami effigies are in our house®, and every 
circumstamai (if the day recalls an anecdote of them. 

The search after the grcMit is the dream of youth, 
and the mont serious occupation of manhood. We 
tmvol into foreign^ parte to find his works,—if poa- 
VOL fV. K 
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sible, to get a glimpse of him. But we are put off 
with fortune instead. You say, the English are 
practical; the Germans are hospitehlti; in Valencia^ 
the climate is delicious; and in the hilk of the 
Sacramento, there is gold for the gafh(M'in»r. Yes, 
but I do not travel to find conihn-fable, ridi, and 
hospitable people, or clear sky, or ingots that cost too 
much. But if there wore any magnet that would 
point to the countries and houses where tiro the 
persons who are intrinsically ricdi and powerful, I 
would soil all, and buy it^ and put myself on the road 
to-day. 

The race goes with ua on their credit. The know¬ 
ledge, that in the city is a man who inventec! the 
railroad, raises the credit of all the oitkimi. But 
enormous populations, if they l>e l)aggiir«, are disgust¬ 
ing, like moving cheese, like hills of ants, or of fUias 
—the more, the worse. 

Our religion is the love and choriihing of thciHe 
patrona The gods of fahle are th© sinning moment 
of great men. We run all our vewels into oiui moulfl 
Our colossal theologies of JiuMam, Ghriatwiii, Biul- 
dhism, MahometiBin, are the lUHtcHsary and stnictum! 
action of the human mind. The student of Inufetity 
is like a man going into a warahoiw© to Imy fjoths or 
oarpeta He fancies he has a new artielit If ho go 
to the factory, he shall find that Inn new ituff »till 
repeats the scrolls and rosettea wliich lire fciiincl on 
the interior walls of the pyramifk of Tltalm Our 
theism is the purification of tim Imiiiwi miiifi Man 
can paint, or make, or think nothing but mmh He 
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believes that the great material elements had their 
origin from his thought And our philosophy hnds 
one essence collected or distributed. 

If now we proceed to imiuire into the kinds of 
service we derive from others, let us bo warned of 
the danger of modem studies, and begin low enough. 
We must not contend against love, or deny the sub¬ 
stantial existence of other people. I know not what 
would happem to us. We have social strengths. Our 
affection towards others creates a sort of vantage or 
purchase which nothing will supply, I can do that 
by ancjther which I cannot do adone. I can say to 
you what I t‘annot first say to myself. Other men 
are IcnHOs through whicli we read our own minda 
liidi man seeks tliose of different (luality from his 
own, ami stich as are good of their kind; that is, he 
seeks other men, and the oilmesl The stronger the 
nature, the more it is reactive. Lot us have the 
quality pure. A little genius let us leave alone. A 
main diffc^rence betwixt mcm is, whether they attend 
their own affair or not, Man is that noble midogcimus 
pliuit which grows, like the palm, from within out^ 
ward. His own affair, though impoHsihle to others, 
he cMi optsn with celerity and in sport. It is easy 
to sugar %i) he swae't, and to nitre to be mlt We 
take a great deid of pains to waylay and entrap that 
which of itself will fiJl into our hands* I count liim 
a great man who inliiihits a higlier sphere of thought, 
into which other men rise with labour and difficulty; 
he has but to opoif his eyes to see things in a true 
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light, and in large relations; whilst they must make 
painful con-octions, and keep a vigilant eye on many 
sources of error. His service to us is of like sort. 
It costs a beautiful peraon no exertion to paint her 
image on our eyes; yet how splendid is that benefit! 
It costs no more for a wise soul to convoy lik qiudity 
to other men. And every one (!an do his best thing 
easiest. “Fm d& moyem, heawmp d'effiL” He is great 
who is what ho is from nature, and who never reminds 
us of other's. 

But he must be related to us, and our life receive 
from him some promise of explanation. I cannot tell 
what I ■would know; but I have observed there are 
persons who, in their character and actions, answer 
questions which I have not skill to put. One man 
answers some question which none of his contempo¬ 
raries put, and is isolated. The past and passing 
religions and philosophies answer some other question. 
Certain men affect us as rich possibilities, but helpless 
to themselves and to their times,—the sjmrt, perhaps, 
of some instinct that ndos in the airthey do not 
speak to our want. But the great are near; we know 
them at sight. They satisfy exiKsetatiem, and fall into 
place. What is good is effective, generative; makes 
for itself room, food, and allies. A sound apple pro¬ 
duces seed,—a hybrid does not. Is a man in his 
place, he is constructive, fortiilo, magnetic, inumlatiiig 
armies with his pwpostj, which is thus oxeeutwL The 
river makes ite own shores, and each legitimate idea 
makes its own channels and wc.li'omr, h;l^^■l•^;|s for 
food, institutions for expression,Tvoapons to fight witli, 
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and disciples to oiplain it The tinio artist has the 
planet for his pedestal; the adve.ntairer, after years 
of strife, has nothing broader thati his own shoes. 

Oiir conunon discourse respects two kinds of use 
or service from Hiiperior mom Direct giving is 
agreeable to the early boliof of men; direct giving of 
material or metaphysical aid, as of health, eternal 
youth, fitio Henaes, arts of healing, magical power and 
])ropU(a*,y- The boy believes tliere is a teacher who 
can sell him wisdom* (/Imrchos believe in imputed 
merit But, in strictness, wo are not much cognisant 
of direct serving* Man is endogenous, and education 
is his unfolding* The aid we have from others is 
mechanical, <’.(»in})a.r(Ml with the diicovorios of nature 
in us. What is thus learned is delightful in the doing, 
and the ctlbct remaitia Eight ethics are central, 
and go from the soul outward* Gift is contrary to 
the law of the univer^a Berving others is serving 
us. 1 must absolve me to myself. “Mind thy 
affair,” says tlie spirit: “coxcomb, would you meddle 
with the «kie», or with other people!” Intlireet 
fiorvice m left Mon have a pictorial or representa¬ 
tive tpmlity, and servo us in the intellect Behmen 
and Bvvodt*nb<*rg mm that things were ropn‘^:ontntivt\ 
Men are alao npnssontativo ; fiiit, of things, and 
secondly, of idem 

As plant! convert tho minorak into foml for 
animals, m ciiicli man converte some raw material in 
nature to human itm The inventori of Are, electricity, 
magnetism, iron, lead, glw, linen, silk, cotton; tho 
nrnkeri of tools; tlw inventor of decimal notation; 
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the geometer; the cngiiH'.or; the sfvcr;{l]y 

make an easy way for all, through unknown anti 
impossible confusions. Each man is, by secxat lik¬ 
ing, connected with some district of nature, whose 
agent and interpreter ho is, as Iinnam», of plante; 
Huber, of boos; Fries, of lichens; Van Mona, of poiira; 
Dalton, of atomic forms; Euclid, of lines; Newton, 
of fluxions. 

A man is a centre for nature, numing out thremls 
of relation through every thing, fluid and solid, 
material and elemental The earth rolls; every clod 
and stone comes to the meridian: so every organ, 
function, acid, crystal, grain of dust, has ite relation 
to the brain. It waits long, but iU turn comas. 
Each plant has its pariisite, and each created tlnng 
its lover and poet. Justice has alromly Imm done to 
steam, to iron, to wood, to coal, to loadstone, to iodine, 
to com, and cotton; hut how few matciriak are yet 
used by our aits! The mass of orcifttures and of 
qualities are still hid and expectent. It would mmn 
as if each waited, like the enchanted princim in fairy 
tales, for a destined human deliverer, hkujh muit he 
disenchanted, and walk forth to the day in human 
shapa In the history of discovery, the ripcs and 
latent troth seems to have fasldoued a brain for iteelf. 
A magnet must he mwle man in some (lilhert, or 
Swedenborg, or Oersted, before the general iiiincl cm 
come to entertain its powera 

If we limit ourselves to the fiwt advantagesa 
sober grace adheres to tlm mineral and hotaic 
kingdoms, which, in tlie highest tnomante, conw up 
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as the charm of nature,—the glitter of the spar, the 
surouess of affinity, the voracity of angles. Inght 
and darkness, boat and cold, hunger and food, swoot 
and sour, solid, liquid, and gas, circle us round in a 
wreath of pleasures, and, hy their agroeahle quarrel, 
beguile the day of life. The eye repeats every day 
the first eulogy on things—" lie saw that they were 
good.” Wo know where to find them; and those 
porfomers are relished all the more after a little 
experience of the protending races. We are entitled, 
also, to higher advantagoa Something is wanting to 
science, until it has been humanised. The table of 
logarithms is one thing, and its vital play in botany, 
music, optics, and architecture, another. There are 
advancements to numbers, anatomy, architecture, 
ust.roiioiuy, little suspected at firstj when, by union 
with intellect and will, they ascend into the life, and 
reappear in convcimatlon, character, and imlitics. 

But this comes later. We speak now only of our 
acqiraintanoe with them in tiioir own sphere and the 
way in which they seem to fascinate and draw to them 
some genius who occupies himself with one thing aJl 
his life long. 1’ho iKissihility of interpnitation lies in 
the identity of the observer with the ohservecL Each 
material thing has ita celestial side; has its translar 
tion, through humanity, into the spiritual and neces¬ 
sary sphere, where it plays a part as indestructible 
as any other. And to these, their ends, all things 
••imiiiumlly asceml. The gases gather to the solid 
flrmtunout: the chemic hunp arrives at the plant, and 
grows; anives at the quadmped, and walks; arrives 
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at the man, and thinks. But also the constituency 
determines the vote of the representative. He is not 
only representative, hut participant. Like can only 
be known by like. The reason why he knows about 
them is, that he is of them; he has just come out of 
nature, or from being a part of that thing. Animated 
chlorine knows of chlorine, and incarnate zinc of 
zinc. Their quality makes his career; and he can 
variously publish their virtues, because they compose 
him. Man, made of the dust of the world, does not 
forget his origin; and all that is yet inanimate will 
one day speak and reason. Unpublished nature will 
have its whole secret told. Shall we say that quartz 
mountains will pulverise into innumerable Werners, 
Von Buchs, and Beaumonts; and the laboratory of 
the atmosphere holds in solution I know not what 
Berzeliuses and Davys ? 

Thus, we sit by the fire, and take hold on the 
poles of the earth. This (luasi omnipresence supplies 
the imbecility of our condition. In one of those 
celestial days, when heaven and earth meet and adorn 
each other, it seems a poverty that we can only spend 
it once : we wish for a thousand heads, a thousand 
bodies, that we might celebrate its immense beauty 
in many ways and places. Is this fancy 1 Well, in 
good faith, we are multiplied by our proxies. How 
easily we adopt their labours ! Every ship that comes 
to America got its chart from Columbus. Every 
novel is a debtor to Homer. Every carpenter who 
shaves with a foreplane borrows the genius of a 
forgotten inventor. Life is girt all round with a 
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7 . 0 (liac of sciences, the contrilniiions of men wko have 
perisliod to add their point of light to o\ir sky. 
Engineer, l)roker, jurist, physicinu, moralist, theo¬ 
logian, and every man, inasmuch as ho has any 
science, is a (hvfiner and map-maker of the latitudes 
and lotigitudoa of onr condition. These road-makers 
on every hand enrich ns. We must extend the area 
of life, and multiply our relations. We are as mtioh 
gainers hy finding a new property in the ohl earth as 
by a<-(|airing a now planet. 

Wi^ are too passive in tlm reception of these 
material or semi-material aids. We must not be 
sacks and skmiaclw. To ascend one step,—we are 
better servoil through our sympathy. Activity is 
contagious. Looking wliore others look, and oon- 
vewing wiili the same things, we catch the charm 
which lured thorn. Napoleon said, *Wou must not 
fight too often with one enemy, or you will teach him 
all your art of war/^ Talk much with any man of 
vigorous miml, aiul we acquire very fast the habit of 
looking at things in the same light, and, on each 
occurrence, we anticipate hin tin night 

Men are helpful through the intellect and the 
aflectioiw. Other help, 1 lind a fake appccirauco.. 
If you affect to give me bread and fire, 1 perceive 
that I pay for it the full price, and at kit it leaves 
me as it hnind me, neither better nor worse: but all 
mental and moral force ii a positive good It goes 
out from you, wlicther you will or not, and profits 
mo wlnnn you never thought of. I cannot even hear 
of personal vigour of any kind, great power of per- 
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formance, without fresh rosolutiou. We are emulous 
of all that man can do. OeciFs saying of Bir Walter 
Raleigh, “I know that he can toil terribly,” is an 
electric touch. So are Olarendon^s portraits,---of 
Hampden; “ who was of an indtistry and vigilance 
not to bo tired out or weaiicd by the most laborious 
and of parts not to be imposed on by the most subtle 
and sharp, and of a personal courage equal to his 
best parts,”—of Falkland; ‘‘who was so severe an 
adorer of truth, that he could as easily have given 
himself leave to steal, as to dissemble.” We cannot 
read Plutarch, without a tingling of the hlootl; and 
I accept the saying of the OhinoHe Mencins: “ A sage 
is the instructor of a hundred ages. When the 
manners of Loo are heard of, the sttipid become 
intelligent, and the wavering determined.” 

This is the moral of biography; yet it is hard for 
departed men to touch the quick like our own com¬ 
panions, whose names may not last as long, What 
is he whom I never tliink of? whilst in every 
solitude are those who succour our genius, and stimu¬ 
late us in wonderful manners. There is a power in 
love to divine anothoPs destiny better than that other 
can, and, by heroic encouragonunits, hold him to hm 
task. What has friendship so signal as its Hublimo 
attraction to whatever virtue is in u«! We will 
nevermore think cheaply of ourst‘lv(‘s, or of life. We 
are piqued to some purpose, and the industry of the 
diggers on the railroad will not again ihamci ui. 

Under this head, too, falls that homage, very ptiro, 
as 1 think, which all ranks pay to #he hero of the 
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day, from Coriolamis and Gracchus, down to Pitt, 
Lafayotte, Wellington, Wohstor, Lamartine. Hear 
the shoirts in the street! Tlie people cannot see him 
enough. They delight in a man. Hero is a head 
and a trunk 1 What a front! what eyes 1 Atlantean 
shoulders, and the whole carriage heroic, with equal 
inward force to guide the great machine! This 
pleasure of full expression to that which, in their 
priyate experience, is usually cramped and obstructed, 
runs, also, much higher, and is the secret of the 
reader’s joy in literary genius* Nothing is kept hack. 
There is fire enough to fuse the mountain of ore. 
Shakspoare’s principal merit may he convoyed, in say¬ 
ing that he, of all men, best txnderstands the English 
language, and can say what he will Yet these 
imehoked channels and floodgates of expression are 
only health or fortunate constitution* Shakspeare’s 
name suggests other and purely intellectual benefits. 

Senates and soven^x’gns have no comjdinumt, with 
their medals, swords, and armorial coats, like the 
addressing to a human being thoughts out of a cer¬ 
tain height, and pr(‘.,su[)p<)sing his intelligence. This 
honour, which is possible in personal intercourse 
scarcely twice in a lifetime, genius perpetually pays: 
contented, if now and then in a century the proffer 
is accepted. The indicators of the values of matter 
arc degraded to a sort of cooks and confectioners, on 
rim :»i)pearanc«‘ of the indicators of ideas. Genius is 
the natumlist or gtiugrapher of the supcn-so.nsihl' 
regions, and draws their map; and, by acquainting 
us with new fiekfe of activity, cools our afieetion for 
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the old. These are at once aocoptecl as the reality, 
of which the world we have conversed with k the 
show. 

We go to the gymnasium and the.-\vin.nnin*4' sc-htud 
to see the power and beauty of the hoily; tlnsre is 
the like pleasure, and a higher benefit, from witiims* 
ing mtelloctual feats of all kinds; as, feats of memory, 
of mathematical combination, groat power of abstrac¬ 
tion, the transmutingH of the iinaglnatbm, even versa¬ 
tility, and concentration, as these acts oxiami the 
invisiblo organs and members of the mind, which 
respond, member for member, to the parts of tlie 
body. For, we thus enter a new gymnasium, and 
learn to choose men by their tniwt marks, tangtit, 
with Plato, **to choose those who can, without aid 
from the eyes, or any other sense, proceed to tiiith 
and to being.” Foremost among these ac^tivitiiis are 
the sunim(‘i‘sanlt.s, spells, and resurroedionn, wrought 
by the imagination. When this wiikes, a iimn mmm 
to multiply ton times or a thonsand timeii hi» force. 
It opens the delicious sens© of indit«irniniit6 mts and 
inspires an audacious mentol habii We are m elastic 
as tfic gas of guupo\v(h»i\ ami a santniic.© in a book, 
or a word dropped in r.onvci^^afitnK seta free oiir 
fancy, and instantly our hemds are bathed willt 
gahixiea, and our feet tread the floor of tfiii Fit And 
this benefit is real, because we iir© entitled to thoii 
enhmgamonts, iwid, once having piiwckl the lioiitidi, 
shall never again bo (|iiite tlm tfiiiiirahle ptiknbi wo 
were. 

The high functions of the intellect arc so alike! 
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that some iinaginativo power nsimlly appears in all 
eminent minds, even in aiithmeticians of the first 
class, hut especially in mcjditative men of an intuitive 
habit of thotight. This class serve us, so that they 
have the perception of identity and the perception of 
reaction. The eyes of Plato, Shakspeare, Sweden¬ 
borg, Goethe, never shut on either of these laws. 
The perception of these laws is a kind of meter of the 
mind. Little minds are little, through failure to see 
them. 

Even these feaats have their surfeit. Our delight 
in reason degemera-tes into idolatry of the herald. 
Especially when a mind of powerful method has 
instructed men, we find the (‘XJimp]o.s of ()i)pression. 
The dominion of Aristotle, the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
the cretlit of Ijuther, of Bacon, of Locke,—in religion, 
the history of hierarchies, of saints, and the sects 
which have taken the name of each founder, are in 
point Akia 1 mmj man is such a victim. The 
imbecility of men is always inviting the impudence 
of |w)Wir. It iH the delight of vulgar talent to da^jde 
and to hind the Ixdmlder. But trae genius seeks to 
dedend u» from itself. Trtie genius will not im¬ 
poverish, btit will liberate, and add new senses. If 
ft wise man should appear in our village, he would 
create, in those who conversed with him, a new con- 
scioiwnew of wealth, by opening thoir eyes to unob¬ 
served advantages; he would establish a sense of 
immovahle ©quality, calm ub with waumnoes that we 
could not he eheatml; as eveiy on© would discern the 
©hecki and guaiintees of condition. The rich would 
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see their mistakes and povexliy, the poor their escapes 
and their resources. 

But nature brings all this about in due time. 
Rotation is her roniody. The soul is ini[)a;l.ient of 
masters, and eager for change. Housokoopers say of 
a domestic who has been valuable, ^‘She had lived 
with mo long enough.Wo are tendencies, or rather, 
symptoms, and none of us coinph^to. We touch and 
go, and sip the foam of many lives. Rotation is the 
law of nature. When nattire removes a groat man, 
people explore the hori^son for a successor; but nemo 
comes, and none will. His chiss is extinguished with 
him. In some other and (|uite different field, the 
next man will appear; not Jcdfe.rst^n, not BVanklin, 
hut now a groat salesman; then a roacHcontractor; 
then a student of fishes; then a buffalo-hunting 
explorer; or a sejni-savage western general. Thus 
wo make a stand against our rougher masters; but 
against the best there is a finer reme<ly. The power 
which they communicate is not theirs, When we are 
exalted by ideas, we do not owe this tK) Plato, but to 
the idea, to which also Plato was d6l)tor. 

I mtxst not forgot that we have a special del)t to 
a single clasa Life is a scale of degrees. Between 
rank and rank of otir great mmi are wide intervak 
Mankind have, in all ages, attiuthed themselves to a 
few persons, who, either by the ciuality of that idea 
they embodied, or by the largenesa of their reeeption, 
were entitled to the position of leaders and la,wgivmu 
These teach us the qualities of primary natunv— 
admit us to the constitution of tlrhiga We swim, 
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(lay "by day, on a river of delusions, and are effectually 
amused with houses and towns in the air, of which 
the men about us are dupes. But life is a sincerity. 
In lucid intervals wo say, “ Lot there be an entrance 
opened for me into realities; I have worn the foohs 
cap too long.” Wo will know the meaning of our 
oconomios and politics. Give us the cipher, and, if 
persons and things ime scores of a celestial music, let 
us road off the strains. We have been cheated of 
our reason; yet there have been sane men, who 
enjoyed a rich and related existence. What they 
know, they know for ua With each new mind a 
new secret of nattire transpires; nor can the Bible be 
closed until th(^ last great man is bom. ThoBO men 
correct the delirium of the animal spirits, make us 
considerate, and engage us to now aims and powers. 
The veneration of mankind selects these for the 
highest place. Witness the multitude of statues, 
pictures, and memorialfl, which recall their genius in 
every city, village, house, and ship 

** Ev(*r thtsir plitmloms ariee b(!ff>rtj us, 

Our lufticr brotliors, but (Uie in blood ; 

At bed aiul table they lord it o'tu* us, 

With looks of beauty, and words of good.” 

How to illustrate the distinctive benefit of ideas, 
the service rendered by those who introduce moral 
tniihs into the general mind l—T am plagued, in all 
my living, with a perpetual tariff of prices. If I work 
in my garden, and pnme an apple-tree, 1 am well 
enough entertained, and could continue indefinitely in 
the like otu^upation. But it comes to mind that a 
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day is gone, and I have got this precious nothing 
done. I go to Boston or Now York, and mn up and 
down on my affairs: they arc sped, but so is the day. 
I am vexed by the recollection of this price 1 have 
paid for a trifling advantage. I remember the pemi 
d^ane, on which whoso sat should have his desire, but 
a piece of the skin was gone for every wish, I go to 
a convention of philanthropists. Bo what I can, I 
cannot keep my eyes off the clock But if there 
should appear in the company some gentle soul who 
knows little of persons or parties, of Carolina or t3uba, 
but who announces a law that difiposes these partiom 
lars, and so certifies mo of the equity which check¬ 
mates every false player, bankrupts every self-seeker, 
and apprises me of my independence on any con¬ 
ditions of country, or time, or human body, tlmt man 
liberates me; I forget the clock I pw out of the 
sore relation to persons. I am healed of my hurts. 
I am made immortal by apprehomling my possessioti 
of incorruptible goods. Here is great ctunpc^diiioti of 
rich and poor. We live in a market, where is only 
so much wheat, or wool, or lan<l ; and if I luwe so 
much more, every other must liave ho mucffi leas, 
I seem to have no good, without breach of gotnl 
manners. Nobody is glad in the gla<lnesa of imrithor, 
and our system is one of war, of an injurimw aiiperi- 
ority. Every child of the Saxon race is educ 4 ited to 
wish to be first. It is our system; and a man comes 
to measure his greatness by the regrets, envies, and 
hatreds of his (-(uniicUOn's. But in these now lieklf 
there is room; hero are no self-esteems, no coccliiiions. 
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I admiro groat laoit of all ckssoa, those who stand 
for facts, and for thoughts; I like rough and smooth, 
“Scourges of God,” and “Darlings of tho human 
race.” I like the first Cjasar; and Charles V. of 
Spain; and Charles XIL of Sweden; Richard Ham 
togenet; an<l Bonaparte, in Franco. I applaud a 
sufficient man, an officer ociual to his office; captains, 
ministers, senators, I like a master standing firm 

legs of iron, well born, rich, handsome, eloquent, 
loaded with advantages, drawing all men by fascinm 
tion into tribtitaries and KU])p()rt(‘rH of hie power, 
Swonl and staff, or talents sworddike or staff-lik^ 
carry on the work of the world. But I find him 
greater when he can abolish himself, and all heroes, 
by letting in this element of reason, irrespc'ci.ivc of 
persons; this snUiliser, and irresistible upward force, 
into our thought^ destroying individualism; the power 
so great, that the potentate is nothing. Then he is a 
monarch, who gives a constitution to his people; a 
pontiff, who preaches the equality of souls, and re¬ 
leases his servants from their barbarotia homages; an 
emperor, who can spare his empira 

But 1 intimded to specify, with a little minutenesB, 
two or three points of service. Nature never apares 
the opium or nepcuiilie; but, wherever she mars her 
creature with some deformity or defect, lays her pop¬ 
pies plentifully on the bruise, and the siffiwer goes 
pyfiilly through life, ignorant of the ruin, and incap- 
abl© of seeing it, though all the world point their 
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finger at it eyery day. The worthless anti offermive 
members of society, whose existence is a social pest, 
invariably think themselves the most ill-used people 
alive, and never get over their astonishinont at the 
ingratitude and selfishness of their conttunporariea 
Our globe discovers its hidtlen virtues, not only in 
heroes and archangtJs, but in gossips and nurses. Is 
it not a rare contrivance that lodged the due inertia 
in every creature, the conserving, resisting energy, 
the anger at being waked or changod 1 Altogether 
independent of the intellectual force in each, is the 
pride of opmion, the security that we are right. Kot 
the feeblest gnuidunu'., not a mowing idiot, but usei 
what spark of perception and faculty is left, to chuckle 
and triumph in his or her opinion over the alwurditios 
of all tlie rest. Difference from mods the maiwure of 
absurdity. Not one has a mi;-igiving^ of being wrong. 
Was it not a bright thought that made things cohere 
with this bitumen, faatost of cements f But, in tlw 
midst of this chuckle of self-gratuktion, some figure 
goes by, which Thersites too can love and admim 
This is he that should marshal us the way w© were 
going. There is no end to his aid. Without 'Plato, 
we should almost lose our faith in the possibility of a 
reasonable book. Wo seem to want but onii, but we 
want one. W© love to associate with heroic persons? 
since our receptivity is unlimitial; and, moth the 
great, our thoughts and manners imiily lieeoirm grimt 
We are all wise in capacity, though so few in ©nei*gy. 
There needs but one wise man in a company, and all 
are wise, so rapid is the eontt^icut 
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Great men are thtis a collyrxnm to clear our eyes 
from egotiam, and enable us to aeo otlier people and 
their works. But there are vices and follies incident 
to whole populations and ages. Men resemble their 
contempora,iaes oven more than their progenitors. 
It is observed in old conploSj or in persons who have 
been honsematos for a course of years, that they grow 
alike; ami, if they should live long enough, we should 
not be able to know them apart. Nature abhors these 
compIaisjmce.s, which threaten to melt the world into 
a lump, and Iiastons to break up such maudlin aggluti¬ 
nations. The like asHimilation goes on between men 
of one town, of one sect^ of one political party; and 
the ideas of tlie time are ixi the air, and infect all who 
breathe it Viewed from any high point, this city 
of New York, yonder city of London, the westeim 
civiliaation, would seem a bundle of insanities. We 
keep each other in conuitmanct*, and exasperate by 
emulaticm the fran^^y of the time. The shield against 
the sfcingitigs of conscience, is the universal practice, 
or our <Hmt(nuporarii.^s. Again; it is very easy to be 
M wise and good m your c<impanimts. We learn of 
tnir (U)nt<miporan<m what they know, without eftbrti, 
md almost throtigh tlie pores of the skin. Wo catch 
it by .sy mpafby, or, as a wife arrives at the intolloctual 
md moral elevations of her husbaml But we stop 
«^hiire tliey atop. Very lumlly can we take another 
itcip» The great, or such a« hold of nattire, and 
mnscend fftahicms, by their fidelity to universe ideas, 
me mviours from these federal errow, and defend us 
ram our contompSrmrim Tlu'iy are tlia exceptions 
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which we want, where all grows alikc^. A foreign 
greatness is the antidote for cabaJisra. 

Thus we feed on genius, and refresh ourselves 
from too much conversation with our mates, and 
exult in the depth of nature in that direction in which 
he leads us. What indemnification is one great man 
for populations of pigmies 1 Every mother wishes 
one son a genius, though all the rest should be medi¬ 
ocre. But a new danger appears in the excess of 
influence of the great man. His attractions warp us 
from our place* We have become underlings and 
intellectual suicides* Ah I yonder in the horizon is 
our helpother great men, new qiialities, counter¬ 
weights and checks on each other, Wa cloy of the 
honey of each peculiar greatness* Every hero becomes 
a bore at last Perhaps Toltaire was not barl-hearted, 
yet ha said of the good Jesus, even, ** I pray you, let 
me never hear that maifs name again.” Tliey cry tip 
the virtues of George Washington,—“Damn George 
Washington! ” is the poor Jacobin^ whole speech and 
confutation. But it is human naturals indispeiisiihle 
defence. The centripetence augments the cantrifu- 
gonce. We balance one man with his opposite, and 
the health of the state depends on the setvsaw* 

There is, however, a speedy limit to the use of 
heroes. Every genius is defended from approach by 
quantities of unavailableness. They are very attrac¬ 
tive, and seem at a distance our own; but we are 
hindered on all aides from appnnwdi. The more we 
are dmwn, tlie more we are repelkcL fllmre is some¬ 
thing not solid in the good that is done for ui* The 
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best discovery the discoverer makes for himaolf. It 
has something unreal for his companion, until he too 
has substantiated it It seems as if the Deity dressed 
each soul wliich he sends into nature in certain virtues 
and powera not communicable to other men, and, 
sending it to perform one more turn through the 
circle of beings, wrote tramfmhle^^^ and for 
tfm trip on these garment,s of the soul. There 
is somewhat deceptive abotit the intercourse of minda 
The boundaries are invisible, but they are never 
crossed. There is such good will to impart, and such 
good will to receive, that each threatens to become the 
other; but the law of individuality oollecte its secret 
strength: you are you, and I am I, and so we remaim 
For Nature wishes cvcuythhig to remain itself 5 
and, whilst every individual strives to grow and 
exchide, ami to exohide and grow, to the extremities 
of the universe, and to impose the law of its being 
on every other creature, Nature steadily aims to 
protect each against every other. Each is self- 
dofended, Notlung is more marked than the power 
by which indivnhuds are guarded from individuals, 
in a world where every beneftmtor becomes so easily a 
malefactor, only by continuation of his activity into 
places where it is not due ; where children seem so 
mitch at the mercy of their foolish parente, and where 
almost ill men are too social and interfering. We 
rightly speak of the gtiardian angels of children. 
How superior in their security from infusions of 
evil perioiw, from vulgarity and second thought! 
They shed their own abundant beauty on the objects 
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they beliold. Therefore, they are not at the nionsy 
of such poor educators as wo adults. If we huff muI 
chide them, they soon come not to mind it, and get a 
self-reliance ; and if wo indidgo them to folly, they 
loam the limitation elsewhere. 

We need not fear excossivo influence. A more 
generous trast is permitted. Serve the groat. Stick 
at no humiliation. Qradgo no office thou canst 
render. Be the limh of their body, the breath of 
their mouth. Compromise thy egotism. Who cares 
for that, so thou gain aught wider and nobler i Never 
mind the tatmt of Boswollism: the devotion may 
easily be greater than the wretched pride which is 
guarding its own skirts. Be another: not thyself, 
but a Platonist j not a soul, but a Christian; not a 
naturalist, but a Cartesian; not a poet, hut a Shak- 
sporian. In vain^ the wheels of tendency will not 
stop, nor will all the forces of inertia, fear, or of love 
itself, hold thoo there. On, and for over onward! 
The microscope observes a monad or wheel-insewt 
among the infusorios oirculating in water. I’nisontly, 
a dot appears on the animal, which dnlarg(!.s to a slit, 
and it becomes two perfect animals. The tiver-pro- 
ceoding detachment appeara not less in all thought, 
and in society. Children think they amnot live 
without their parents. Buf^ long before they are 
aware of it, the black dot has appeanxl, and the 
detachment taken place. Any accident will now 
reveal to them their independence. 

But ffreai mm.■—the word is mjuriom Is there 
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casto 1 is tliere fata 1 What hecomes of the promise 
to Tirttio 1 The thoughtful youth laments the supers 
fmtation of nature. ‘‘Generous and handsome,” he 
says, “ is your hero; but look at yonder poor Paddy, 
whoso cotintry is hi» wheelbarrow ; look at his whole 
nation of Paddies.” Why are 'the masses, from the 
dawn of history down, food for knives and powder? 
Tlie idea (lignifies a few leaders, who have sentiment, 
opinion, love, solPdevotion; and they make war and 
death sacredbut what for the wretches whom they 
hire and kill 1 The cheapness of man is every day's 
tragedy. It is a« real a loss that others should he 
low, as that we should be low; for we must have 
society. 

Is it a reply to these suggestions, to say society is 
a Postiilo^^zian school: all are teachers and pupils in 
turn. We are equally served by rocciviug and by 
imparting. Men who know the same thinp axe not 
long the hmt company for each other. But bring to 
each an intalligent person of another and 

it i« a« if you let off water from a lake, by cutting a 
lower btwin. It scemi a mechanical advantage, and 
great bmudit it is to each speaker, as he can now paint 
out hm thought to himselt We pass very fast, in 
our personal moods, from dignity to dependenec* 
Ajid if any ap{>tiar never to assume the chair, but 
always to stand and serve, it is because we do not 
see the company in a suflcicntly long period for the 
whole rotation of parte to como idxint As to what 
wo mil fliti masses, and common men p-tlmre m no 
common men. Af! men arc at last of a si^o; and 
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trae art is only possible^ on the conviction that 
every talent has its a])otheoais sorriewhoro, Fair play, 
and an open field, and freshest laurels to all who have 
won them! But heaven reserves an equal scope ffa 
©very creature. Each is uneasy until he lias proiluceiil 
his private ray unto the concave sphere, and helield 
his talent also in its last nohility and exaltation. 

The heroes of the hour are relatively grcuit: of a 
faster growth; or tliey are such, in whom, at the 
moment of success, a quality is ripe which ii then in 
request. Other days will deniaml other qualitiew. 
Some rays escape the common observer, and want a 
finely adapted eye. Ask the great man if there be 
none greater. His companions are; ami not the less 
great, but the more, that society cannot see them, 
Nature never sends a great man into tim plamit, with¬ 
out confiding the secret to anotluw soul 

One gracious fact emerges from tliim© sttulics,— 
that there is true ascension in our love. The rcputiv 
tions of the nineteenth century will one tlay be 
quoted, to prove ite Ijarlmriam. The giiniuii cd 
humanity is the real subject wlmaii bi(»ii:r;q»h\ m 
written in otir annals. We must infer much, and 
supply many chasms in the reconl. The fii«tory of 
the universe is sympttmnili«% and lifo k mmitiioniml 
No man, in all the pmctwion fiiinoiw men, i« raiiRon 
or illumination, or tliat ewance w© looking for; 
but is an exhibition, in Rome quarter, of new |iciiii- 
bilitics. Gould we one tlay coiiiplofcis the immimie 
figure which these flagrant poiiiti compose! I^ho 
study of many indivithmk leadi im to an elmiiaiilal 
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region wherein the indivkltial is lostj or wherein all 
touch by their suiumite. Thought and fc(3ling, that 
break out there, catinot he impounded by any fence 
of personality. This is the key to the power of the 
greatest men,—their spirit diffuses itself. A new 
quality of mitul travels by night and by day, in con¬ 
centric circles from ite origin, and ptiblishes itself by 
unknown methods: the union of all minds appoara 
intimate: what gets admisaion to one, cannot ho kept 
out of any other: the smallest acquisition of truth or 
of energy, in any quarter, is so much good to the 
commonw^mlth of souk. If the dispantioB of talent 
and position vanish, when the individuals are seen in 
fche duratitm which is necessary to complete the career 
of each; even more swiftly tht^ seeming injustice dis¬ 
appears, when we ascend to the central identity of all 
the individuak, and know that they are made of the 
substance wbich tjnlainoih and doeth. 

The genius eff luunanity is the right point of view 
of history. The ipmlities abide; the men who exhibit 
them have now more, now less, and pass away; the 
tluahties reiimin on another brow. No experumet', is 
more familiar. Once you saw plntmixos: they are 
gone, tlm world is ntife therefor© diftenehanted. The 
vesHck on which you read sacred emblems turn out to 
!hi common pottery; Imt the sense of tJie pictures is 
saeretl, and you may still read them transferred to the 
walk of the world. For a time our teachers mrve us 
|)erionally, aa meters or milestones of progresa Once 
they were angek of knowledge, and their figures 
touelied the sky, ^ Then we draw near, saw their 
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moans, culture, and limits; and they yielded tlieir 
place to other geniuses. Happy, if a few names 
remain so high, that we have not hoen able to read 
them nearer, and ago and comf>ariHon have not robbed 
thorn of a ray. But, at last, wo shall ctwwe to look in 
men for coinpletoneBs, and shall content ourKolves with 
their social and delegated qualify. All that respciets 
the individual is temporary and pnispreliv**, like the 
individual himself, who is asconding out of Ms limite 
into a catholic existence. We have never com© at 
the true and best benefit of any genius, no long m we 
believe him an original force. In tlu'i moment when 
he ceases to help us m a cause, he begins to help us 
more as an ofieci Then he appeara as an exponent 
of a vaster mind and will Tho. opaepm self becoiiuis 
transparent with the light of the First Omim. 

Yet, within the limits of human edufation and 
agency, we may say, great men exist that there nmy 
be greater men. The destiny id nt-ganbi*,! iiiitnre is 
amelioration, and who can ticll its limits! It in for 
man to tame the chaos; on every «hlo, whilst fm 
lives, to scatter the seeds of sciencjc and of mmg, that 
climate, com, animals, men, may Mi milder, and the 
gems of love and benefit may bo multiplied 
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PLATO; OR, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Amon(1 books, Plato only is entitled to Omar^a fanatical 
coiupliinoat to thci Koran, when he said, **Bum the 
libraries; for their value is in this book.” These 
sentences contain the culttire of nations; these are 
the corner-stone of schools; these are the fountain 
head of literatures. A discipHno it is in logic, arith¬ 
metic, taste, symnu'try, poetry, language, rhetoric, 
ontology, moriik, or practical wisdom. There was 
never such range of speculation. Out of Plato come 
all things that are still wiitttm and debated among 
men of thought. Groat havoc makes lie among our 
origlnulities. We have reached the mountain from 
which all these drift boulders wero detached. The 
Bible of the learned for t.wtmiy t.w<> hundred yeai^, 
every brisk young man, who says in aticcossion fine 
thinp to each rehmtaiit gmn'intion, BocihiuH, Rabe¬ 
lais, 'Erasmus, Bruno, Locke, EouHsiain, Alfieri, Cole¬ 
ridge,—la Rome rewler of Platc^ translating into the 
vernacular, wittily, his good things. Even tho men 
of gramler proportfi'>n suffer some deduction from tlie 
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misfortune (shall I say 1) of coming after this exhaust¬ 
ing genoralisor. St. ATigustinc, ('nitornicus, Nowton, 
Behmen, Swedenborg, tJootho, are likewise his (lohtiors, 
and must say after him. For it is fair to credit the 
broadest gcncralisei' with all the particulars dcducihle 
fi'om his thesis. 

Plato is philosophy, and philow)phy Plato,- at 
once the glory and the shame of mankind, since neither 
Saxon nor lioman has availed to add any idea to his 
oatogorios. No wife, no children had ho, and tho 
thinkers of all civilised nations are his puslcrity, .and 
are tinged with his mind. How many groat man 
Nature is in(‘,CKHantly sending up out of night., to he 
his Platoniste! the Alexandrians, a constellation 
of genius; the Elizahethans, not less; Sir Thomas 
More, Henry More, John Hales, John Smith, law! 
Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Ralph (ludworth, Syd.-nlmm, 
Thomiw Taylor; Marcilius Ficinus, and Picus Miran- 
dok Calvinism is in his Fluedo: Christianity is in 
it. Mahomotaaism draws all ito philosophy, in its 
handbook of morals, the Akhlak-y .Ialaly, from him. 
Mysticism finds in Plato all ito toxto. This citixon 
of a town in (Ireecc is no villager nor patriot An 
Englishman roads and says, “how English!” a Cemian, 
—“how Teutonic 1” an ll(dian,™*'how Itoman and 
how Greek!” As they say that Helen of Argos hail 
that nnivoiml beauty that c•v.■^yb..lIy felt rolatol to 
her, 80 Plato seems, to a reailer in New England, an 
American genius. His broad huimmiiy transcend* all 
sectional linos. 

This range of Plato instructs us what t(» think of 
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the vexed qtiestion conc.cnihi?^ his ropiitod works,— 
what are genuine, what spurious. It is singular that 
wherever we find a man higher, by a whole head, than 
any of his contemporaries, it is sure to come into 
doubt what are his real works. Thus, Homer, Plato, 
Ilafiaollo, Shjdvsp(‘.arf‘,. For these men magnetise 
their c()nl.emi)<n'arh‘.s, so that their companions can do 
for them what tlioy can never do for themselves; and 
the great man does ikm live in several bodies, and 
write, or paint, or act, by many hands: and, after 
some time, it is not easy to say what is the authentic 
woi‘k of the master, and what is only of his school. 

Plato, too, like every great man, consumed his own 
times* What is a great man, hut one of gt‘ea,t iiffinities, 
who takes up into himself all arts, sciences, all know- 
ables, as Ms foodi He can spare nothing; ho can 
dispose of everything. What is not good for virtne 
is good for knowledge. Hence his contemporaries tax 
him with plagiarism. But the inventor only knows 
how to Borrow; and society is glad to forget the 
innumerable labourers who ministered to this archi¬ 
tect, and reserves all its gratitude for him. When 
we are praising Plato, it seems we are praising quota¬ 
tions from Bolon, and Bophron, and Philolaus. Be 
it so. Every book is a quotation; and every house is 
a quotation out of all forests, and mines, and stone 
(pmrries; and every man is a quotation from all his 
ancestors. Ami this grasping inventor puts all nations 
under eontribution. 

Plato absorbed the learning of his times,—Philo¬ 
laus, TimittUi, Heraclitus, Parmeiudes, and wliat else; 
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then his master, Socrates; and, finding himself still 
capable of a larger synthesis, —bcyoml all .example 
then or since,—he travelletl into Italy, to gain what 
Pythagoras had for him; then into Egypt, and per¬ 
haps still farther east, to import the other element, 
which Europe wanted, into the European mind. This 
breadth entitles him to stand as the representative of 
philosophy. Ho says, in the Itopublic, “ Such a genius 
as philosophers must of necessity have, is wont but 
seldom, in all its parte, to moot in one man; but its 
different jiarts gcmendly spring uj) in different persons." 
Every man, who would do anything well, must come 
to it from a higher ground. A philosopher must be 
more than a philosopher. Plato is clothed with the 
powers of a poet, stands upon the highest place of the 
poet, and (though 1 doulit he wanted the decisive gift 
of lyric (sxprossiou) mainly is not a poet, because he 
chose to use the poetic gift to an ulterior purpose. 

Great geniuses have the shortest biographies. 
Their cousins can toll you nothing about them. 
They lived in theii' writings, and so their house and 
street life was trivial and comniiinplar.c.. If you 
would know their tastes and complexions, the most 
admiring of their readers most resembles tliem. 
Plato, especially, has no external biography. If he 
had lover, wife, or children, wo hear notlujig of 
them. Ho ground them all into paint. As a good 
chimney bums its smoko, so a pliiloHopher oonvorto 
the value of all his fortunes into his intellectual 
performances. 

Ho was horn 4.10 a.o., about tlw time of the death 
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of Pericles; was of patrician connection in his times 
and city ; and is said to have had an eaiiy inclination 
for war; but, in his twentieth year, meeting with 
Socrates, was easily dissuaded from this pursuit, and 
remained for ten years his scholar, until the death of 
yocrateH. i;Io then went to Mogara; accepted the 
invitations of Dion and of Dionysius, to the court of 
Sicily; and wcmt thither throe times, though very 
capriciously treated. He travelled into Italy; then 
into Kgypt, where ho stayed a long titn©; some say 
three,- 'Somc*, say thirteen years. It is said ho went 
farther, into Dahylonia: this ia uncertain, lletuming 
to Athens, he gave lessons, in the Academy, to those 
whom his fame drew thither; and died, as we have 
received it^ in the act of writing, at eighty-one years. 

But the biography of Plato is interior. We are 
to account for the supreme elevation of this man in 
the intellootml liktory of otir race,--how it happens 
that, in proptuHtm to the culture of men, tliey become 
his scholars; that, as our Jewish Bible has imphmtcid 
itself in the table-talk and hotiseliold life of every man 
and woman in the Fluropean and American nations, 
so the writings of Plato have pn‘,<)ec.upi(?.d every school 
of learning, every lover of thought, every church, 
every poet,“—making it impossihle to think on certain 
levels, except through him. He stimds between the 
truth and every timn’s miml, ami has almost impressed 
litnguiige, and the primary forma td thought, witli Ins 
name and seal I am «tnick, in reading him, with 
the extreme mcHlernnesi of hia style and spirit Hero 
k the germ of tliat Europe, wc know so well, in its 
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long history of arts and Arms: hero aro all its traits, 
already discernible in the mind of hlatOj—and in none 
before him. It has spread itself since into a hundred 
histories, but has add.ed no new elcmoni This per¬ 
petual modomnoss is the measure of merit, in every 
work of art; since the autlior of it was not misled by 
anything shortlived or local, but abode by real and 
abiding traits. How .Plato came thus to be Europe, 
and philosophy, and almost litciat-ure, is the problem 
for UB to solve. 

This could not liavo happened, witluiut a sound, 
sincere, and catholic man, able to honour, at the same 
time, the ideal, or laws of the mind, and fate, or the 
order of nature. The first period of a natitm, as of 
an individual, is the period of uncoiwcitnm strength* 
(Jhildren cry, scream, and stamp with fury, unable to 
express their desires. As soon aa they can spe^ak and 
tell their want, and the retiAO!i of it, they become 
gentle. In adult life, whilst the perceptions are 
obtuse, men and women talk vohennuitly and super" 
latively, blunder and quarrel: their miutniire arc full 
of desperation; their speech m full of oatlm As soon 
as, witibi culture, tilings have ehmrcid up a little, and 
they SCO them no longer in lumps and miiases, but aiam* 
rately distributed, they desist from that weak vaho 
mence, ami explain their mciiming in (liitail. If thti 
tongue had not boon framed for articulation, man 
would still be a beast in the forest. I'hii »amo weak* 
nesa and want, on a higher planes, occurs iliiily in the 
education of ardent y<iuttg mc.n ami Wiimon. ** Alt I 
you doidt understand mo; I liavo mivor mot with any 
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ono who comprchoiiils mo ainl they sigh and weep, 
write verses, and walk alone,—fault of power to 
express their proeisc meaning. In a month or two, 
through tho favour of their good genius, they meet 
some ono so related m to Jissist their volcanic estate; 
and, good communication being once established, they 
are thenceforward good citizens. It is over thus. 
Tho progress is to ai'c.uracy, to skill, to truth, from 
blind force. 

There is a moment, in tho history of every nation 
when, procociling out of thi.H brute youth, tho peroep 
tive powers roatdi their ripeness, and have not yet 
become microsct^pic; so that man, at that instant, 
extends across the entire scale; and, with his feet 
still planted on tho immense forces of night, con¬ 
verses, hy his eyes and brain, with solar ami stellar 
creation. 'I'hat is tho moment of adult health, tho 
culmination of power. 

Such is tho history of Kuropo, in all points; and 
such in phil'i.'-opli). Its early recoitls, almost perished, 
are of tho iminigniiiiui.'i from Asia, bringing with them 
tho dreams of harlmrians; a confusion of crude notions 
of morals, and of natural philosophy, gradually sub¬ 
siding, through tho partial insight of single teachers. 

Before Porickts «mo tho Seven Wise Masters, and 
wo have tho hcgiimiiigs of gooiuclry, mcl-aphysics, and 

ethics ! then tho partiiilists, -.deducing tho origin of 

things fi*om flux or water, or from air, or from fire, or 
from miinl. All mix with those causes mythologic 
pictium At last comos I’lato, tho distributor, who 
noeds no barlmricf paint or tattoo, or whooping; lor 
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ho can doflno. IIo Icavon with Asiii tho vast and 
suporlativo; he is tho arrival of acxuracy and intolli- 
gence. “ Ho shall bo as a god to me, who can rightly 
divide and dofina” 

This defining is philosophy. Phihisophy is the 
account which tho human mind gives to itself of tho 
constitution of the world. Two cardinal facte lie 
for ever at tho base; tho ono, atid the two.- -1. Unity, 
or Identity; and 2. Vaidoty. Wo nnito all things, 
hy lairci'iving tho law wliioh pervades thoin ; by |wr- 
coiving the superficial clifforeticos, and the profoiirul 
resomblancoa But every mental act, - -this very per¬ 
ception of identity or oneness, n-ciwidf i'^ the difforonce 
of things. Oneness and otherness. It is impnnsihltf 
to 8{)eak, or to think, without oinlmicing hotli. 

The mind is urged to ask for «)ne cause of many 
effects; then for the cause t>f that; ami again tho 
ciiuse, diving still into tho profonnil; self-assured that 
it shall arrive at an ahaoluto and autliriont one, —-a ono 
that shall bo all. “ In the midst of the sun is the light, 
in tho midst of the light is troth, and in the midst 
of truth is the imperisluihle being," say tho Vedas. 
All philosophy, of oast and wtwt, has the same nentri- 
potonca Urged by an opposite neceasity, tho mind 
returns from the one, to that which is not one, but 
other or many; from cause to effect; and affirms tho 
noooBsary existence of variety, the wlf-existence of 
both, as each is involved in the other. These strictly- 
blended elements it is tlio problem of thought to 
separate, and to reconcile. Their exiatonce is matti- 
ally contradictory and wclusivo; "and each so fast 
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slides into the other, that we can never say what ia 
one, and what it is not The Proteus is as nimble in 
the highest as in the lowest grounds, when we con¬ 
template the one, the true, the good,—as in the sur¬ 
faces and 6xtremiti(w of matter. 

In all nations, there are minds which incline to 
dwell in the (joneeption of the fundamental Unity, 
The raptures of prayer and ecstasy of devotion lose 
all being iii one Being, This tendency finds its 
liigheat expression in the religious writings of the 
Kas% anti chiefly, in the Indian Scriptures, in the 
Vetlaa, the lUmgavaf- (ieett^ and the Vishnu Purana. 
lliose writings contain little else than this idea, and 
tlmy rise to pure and sublime strains in celebrating 
it. 

The Hama, the Hame: friend and foe are of one 
stuff; the plouglnnati, the plough, and the furrow, 
are of tme stuff; and the stuff is such, and so much, 
that the variations of form are tmimportant You 
are fit” (say« tlie supreme Krishna to a sage) **to 
apprehend that you are not distinct from me. That 
which 1 am, thou art, and that also is this world, with 
its godft, and heroes, and mankind. Men contemplate 
distinctitms, botsauie they are stupefied with ignor¬ 
ance.” ^*Tho words 1 ami mim constitute ignorance. 
What is the great end of all, you shall now learn from 
ma It is »(iul,-«'Ona in all bodies, ixu-viidinm nnifonn, 
perfect, pi*«‘ touimon. over nature, exempt from birth, 
growth, and decay, omniprosont, made up of true 
knowledge, inde-pmuhods unconnected with unrtuditios, 
with namc‘, specieif and the roit, in time past, present, 
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and to come. The knowledge that this apiritj which 
is essentially one, is in one's own^ and in all other 
bodies, is the wisdom of one who knows the tmity of 
things. As one diflhsive air^jiassing through the 
perforations of a tluto, is distinguished m the notes 
of a scale, so the nature of the (iroat Spirit is single, 
though its fomis bo manifold, axiaing from the con- 
seqxtences of acta When the difference tff the invest- 
ing form, as that of God, or the x‘(^at, is destroyed, 
thex'6 is no distinction.'' “Tlie whole world is hut a 
manifestation of Vishutx, wlio is idcutfcieid with all 
things, and is to he regar<led hy the wis«% as not 
differing from, but m the Bamo as thenwelviw. I 
neither am goiixg nor coming ; nor is my dwxdling in 
any one place; nor art thou, thou; nor are otluira, 
others; nor am I, I’' As if he had said, All is iot 
the soul, and the soul i« Vislmu; an<l atumals and 
stars are transient paintinga; and liglife is whitewasli; 
and durations are deceptive; and form m imprisoiX’ 
ment; and heaven itself a deiuiy/’ That which the 
soul seeks is resolution into luiiiig, ahove form, out of 
TarteruH, and out of Iu'smuu liht'raie.m from nature. 

If speculation temls thus to a terrific unity, in 
which all things are alworhecl, action teuik diriuffly 
backwards to diveraity. Tlie first i« the cour»i or 
gravitation of mind; tlw siKiorid ii the imwm of 
nature. Nature is tlie mainfold The unity atoortii, 
and meltB or reduces. Nature «|Mmi mid croatm 
These two principles reappear and interptiniitnite all 
things, all thought; the m% tlm many. Oiiii ii lifiing; 
the othcri intollcict; one i» iicicmwity; the other, 
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freedom: one, rest; the other, motion: one, power; 
the other, diHtriinition: one, strengtli; the other, 
ploafliiro: one, consciousnoss; the other, definition : 
one, gonins; the otlier, talent: one, earnestness; the 
other, luunvh’.dge: one, possession; the other, trade: 
one, caste; the other, culture: one, king 5 the other, 
democracy: and, if wo dare carry these generalisations 
a stop higher, and name the last tendency of both, 
wo might say, that the end of the one is escape from 
organisation,— pure science; and the end of the other 
is the highest instmniontality, or use of moans, or 
executive deity. 

Each student adheres, by tomporamont and by 
habit, to the first or to the second of those gods of 
the mind. By religion, ho tends to unity j by intel¬ 
lect, or by tlie senses, to the many. A too rapid 
nnifleation, and an excessive appliance to parts and 
particulars, are the twin dangers of speculation. 

To this partiality the history of nations corre¬ 
sponded. The country of unity, of immovahle institu¬ 
tions, the seat of a philosophy delighting in abstrac¬ 
tions, of nten fjiithful in doctrine and in practice to 
the idea of a deaf, utiimplorable, itnmonso fate, is 
Asia; and it realises this faith in the social institution 
of caste, On the other side, the genius of Europe is 
active and creative: it resists caste by culture; its 
philosophy was a discipline; it is a land of arts, 
inventions, trade, freedom. If the East loved infinity, 
the West delighted in boundariea 

European civility is tlio triumph of talent, the 
extffljrion of system, the sharpened understanding, 
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adaptive sMllj doliglife in foriiiHi dnliglifc in miitiifaafea* 
tioii, in eomprolioiwiblo resiilta I;*iiridf*.8, Ailioii^, 
GreecBj had been working in tliig aliniunifc with the 
joy of genius not yet chilled hy any fortwight of the 
detriment of an excesa They «aw l«df,ire them no 
sinister political economy; no ominoim ‘Malfliiw; no 
Paris or London; no pitila« siihdiAdnioti of elawis,—» 
the doom of the pin nodoov-, iht'i doom of t!io wciavars, 
of dressers, of sfnrlvujfO'iVv., of cardor% of spinners, of 
colliers; no Ireland; no Indian ciiita, wiipmhiiluced 
by the efforts of Kumpo to throw it «tb llm nndcir- 
standing was in its Iiealth am! primci Art wm in it« 
splendid novelty. They cut th«^ Vmik^imn marble 
as if it were smm^ and their pinfect worlcs in archt 
tocture and sculpture iocmiatl thiiigH of coiirso, not 
more difficult than the rimspIrfiMn of a tiew' uliip at 
the Medford yards, or now milk iit Lowell Tlitise 
things are in eourae, iitifl may Iw t4ikim for gmiitcil 
The Eonum legion, I'lyrAntin© Irgiilation, Knglinh 
teade, the saloont of Versailles thii mfils ui Park, the 
steam-mill, gteiim*l>oab stciaiii-ccmcii, may nil be mmn 
in perspcctivi*.; the town meciting, the ballof box, the 
newspaper and cheap prow. 

Meantime, Plato, in Egypt iind in pilgrim* 

ages, imbibed the idea t»f on© Deity, in wdtich nil 
things are absorbed. Tim unity of Atfiii, Mid the 
detail of Europe; the iiifinitiide of fha A»iiitm «mil, 
and the defining, rr^sult loving, mtchiiitviiiakiiig, «ur* 
faee^saekmg, oprra/;.p>!ii;r Eiiro}ic*, ■ Fltto ciimii to 
join, and by eoatacL to onhaae© the iimrgy of etclt 
The excellaneo of Kiiropi and Aim ii iii liii bridm 
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Metaphysics and natural philosophy expressed the 
genius of Europe; he substructs the religion of Asia, 
as the base. 

In short, a balanced soiil was born, perceptive of 
the two elements. It is as easy to be great as to bo 
small The reason why we do not at once believe in 
admirable souls, is because they are not in our experi¬ 
ence. In actual life, they are so rare as to be in¬ 
credible; but, primarily, there is not only no pre¬ 
sumption against them, but the strongest presumption 
in favour of their appearance. But whether voices 
were hoard in the sky, or not; whether his mother 
or his father dreamed that the infant man-child was 
the son of Apollo; whether a swarm of bees settled 
on his lips, or not; a man who could see two sides 
of a thing was bom. The wonderful synthesis so 
familiar in nature; the upper and the under side of 
the medal of Jove; the union of impossibilities, which 
r(«ii)p(‘urs in every object; its real and its ideal power, 
—was now, also, transferred entire to the conscious¬ 
ness of a man. 

The balanced soul came. If he loved abstract 
trath, he saved himself by propounding the most 
popular of all principles, the absolute good, which 
rales rulers, ami judges the judge. If ho made 
transcendental distinctions, he fortified himself by 
drawing all his illustrations from sources disdained 
by orators and polite convergers; from maizes and 
puppies; from pitchers and soup-ladles; from cooks 
and criers; the shops of potters, horse-doctors, 
butchers, and fithmongtnu He cannot forgive in 
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himself a partiality, but is resolved that the two poles 
of thought shall appear in his statement. His aigu- 
ment and his sentence are self-poised and spherical. 
The two poles appear ; yes, and become two hands, 
to grasp and appropriate their own. 

Every great artist has boon such by syiiflicsis. 
Our strength is transitional, altcmiatiiig; or, shall I 
say, a thread of two strands. The sea-shore, sea soon 
from shore, shore seen from sea; the taste of two 
metals in contact; and our enlarged powera at the 
approach and at the departure of a friend; the ox- 
pcrionco of poetic civafiveness, which is not found 
in staying at home, nor yet in travelling, but in 
transitions from one to the other which must there¬ 
fore bo adroitly managed to present as much transi¬ 
tional surface as possible; this command of two ele¬ 
ments must explain the power and the cliann ol 
Plato. Art <(xpi'i's.scs the one or the same by the 
different. Thought seeks to know unity in unity; 
poetry to show it by variety; that is, always by an 
object or symbed. Plato keeps the l.we vases, one of 
sethar and one of pigment, at his side*, and invariably 
uses both. Things added to things, as statistics, civil 
history, are inventories. Things used as language 
are inexhaustibly attractive. Plato turns incessantly 
the obverse and the rovorso (ff the meilal of love. 

To take an example:—The physical philosophers 
had sketched (sach his theory of the world; the theory 
of atoms, of fire, of flux, of spirit; theories mechanical 
and chemical in their geniua Plato, a master of 
matliematios, studious of all naturak laws and causes, 
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feels those, as second causes, to be no theories of the 
world, but bare inventories and lists. To the study 
of nature he therefore prefixes the dogma,—“ Lot us 
declare the caixse which led the Supremo Ordainer to 
produce and compose the universe. He was good; 
and he who is good has no kind of envy. Exempt 
from envy, he wished that all things should be as 
much as possible like himself. Whosoever, taught 
by wise men, shall admit this as the prime cause of 
the origin and foundation of the world, will be in the 
truth.” “All things are for the sake of the good, and 
it is the cause of everything beautiful” This dogma 
animates and impersonates his philosophy. 

The synthesis which makes the character of his 
mind appears in all his talents. Where there is great 
compass of wit we usually find excellences that com*- 
bine easily in the living man, but in description appear 
incompatible. The mind of Plato is not to be ex¬ 
hibited by a Chinese catalogue, but is to be appre¬ 
hended by an original mind in the exercise of its 
original power. In him the freest abandonment is 
united with the precision of a geometer. His daring 
imagination gives him the more solid grasp of facts ; 
as the birds of highest flight have the strongest alar 
bones. His patrician polish, his intrinsic ologanoo, 
edged by an irony so subtle that it stings and par¬ 
alyses, adorn the soundest health and strength of 
frame. According to the old sentence, “If Jove 
should descend to the earth, he would speak in the 
style of Plato.” 

With this palati^ air, there is, for the direct aim 
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of several of his works, atirl rimiiiiig ihnnigli the tenor 
of them all, a certain eanieHtneHs, winch mtninte, in 
the Eopublic, and in the Fhiodo, to He has 

boon charged with feigtnng Hicknom at tlia time of the 
death of Socraios. Bnt the anacrhites that have come 
down from tho times attest hk manly intorferonce 
before tho people in his miistork !>chalf, Rimm even 
the savage cry cd tim iwstimhiy to llato is preserved; 
and tho indignation towards popnhir m‘vi'nnjn*tit, in 
many of hk pieces, (‘xpin^Mscs a pemwial oxiwperatioii. 
Ho has a probity, a native roveronr.tt for jiwtico imd 
honour, and a Inunan.ily which tniikos him tender for 
tho superstitions of th© pcioplo. Add to thiH, ho 
halievos that poetry, prophecy, and tlio high iiwiglit, 
are from a wisdom of which miin is not magter; that 
the gods never phll-Ksoplu.M*; Imt, by a ctdcalial 
mania, these miracles are act^mnpliidM'd. Horsed on 
these winged fiteeds, he sweeps the dim ragiong, visits 
worlds which IIo«h cannot entiir; ho «aw tliii «cmli 
in pain; he hoars the doom of th© Jiidgii; lie hahiildn 
the penal metempnychcmk; thci Fates, with tlni rock 
and shears; ami heara the iwtoxiciiting Imm of their 
spindle. 

But Ida (dmmiHpoc.tiun never hirswik liim* One 
would say, ha had read the iiLvriptii.u mi tho gufeg 
Bu,s}i'ane,=—Bo bold f luid on the wciiml gate,«-*«,& 
bold, be bold, and ivciriiiore be kihV* tiitl then itgtiin 
had paused well at this third gi4ttv-“«“ Ite not too bold” 
His strength w like the moiiiiiittim of a pliort; 
aadlik dis(‘re.fitea the ratiirii of iti due mid peifeel 
eum,-—so exeellant » hii Clrenk kvo of buuadmy, 
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and his skill in definition. In reading logarithms, 
one is not more secure, than in ft blowing Plato in his 
flights. Nothing can he colder than his head, when 
the lightnings of his imagination are playing in the 
sky. Ho has finished his thinking, before he brings 
it to the reader; and ho abounds in the surprises of 
a literary master. He has that opulence which fur¬ 
nishes, at every turn, the precise weapon he needs. 
As the rich man wears no more gaxinents, diives no 
more horses, aits in no more chambers, than the poor, 
but has that one dress, or ecj[uipago, or instrument, 
which is fit for the hour and the need; so Plato, in 
his plenty, is never restricted, but has the fit word. 
There is, indeed, no weapon in all the armoury of wit 
which ho did not possess and tiso,—-epic, analysis, 
mania, intuition, music, satire, and irony, down to 
the customary and polite. His illustrations are poetry, 
and his jests illustrations. Socrates* profession of 
ohstotrie art is good philosophy; and his finding that 
word cookery,” and “ adulatory art,” for rhetoric, in 
the Qorgias, does us a substantial service still. No 
orator can measure in effect with him who can give 
good nicknames. 

What moderation, and understatement, and chock¬ 
ing his thtnidor in xnid volley 1 He has good-naturedly 
furnished the courtier and citizen with all that can 
be said against the schools. “ For philosophy is an 
elegant thing, if any one modestly meddles with it j 
but, if ho is conversant with it more than is becom¬ 
ing, it eomxpte the man.” Ho could well afford to be 
generous,-—he, who^from the sunlike centrality and 
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reach of his vision, had a faith without clotnl. Such 
as his perception, was his speech; he plays witJi the 
doubt, and makes the most of it: lie paints and 
quibbles; and by-and-by comes a sentence that moves 
the sea and land. The admirable eariujst comes not 
only at intervals, in the perfect yc« and no of the 
dialogue, but in bursts of light. ^*1, therefore, 
Callicles, am persuaded by these accounts, and con¬ 
sider how I may exhibit my soul before the judge in 
a healthy condition. Wherefore, di.sivganling the 
honours that most men value, and looking to the 
truth, I shall endeavour in roaJity to live a« virtuously 
as I can; and, when I die, to die so. And I invito 
all other men, to the utmost of my power; and yon, 
too, I in turn invite to this contest, which, 1 affimi, 
surpasses all contests here.” 

He is a groat average man; one who, to tlm best 
thinking, adds a proportion and equality in his facul¬ 
ties, so that men sea in him their own thmms and 
glimpses made available, and made to pw« for what 
they are, A great common sense is his warrant ami 
qualification to lie the worlcFs interprater. Ho has 
reason, as all the philosopliic and poetic class have: 
but he has, also, what they have noh—iliii strong 
solving sense to reconcile hm poetry witli the appear¬ 
ances of the world, and liuild a liriilg© from the streete 
of cities to tlie Atlantis, He omits never this gradua¬ 
tion, but slopes his thought, however picturesque the 
precipice on one side, tn an accew from the plain. 
He never writes in eestesy, or cakhes ui up into 
poetie mpturea- ^ 
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Plato apprehondod tho cardinal facts. He could 
prostrate himself on the earth, and cover his eyes, 
whilst he adored that which cannot be numbered, or 
gauged, or known, or named: that of which every¬ 
thing can bo affirmed and denied: that which is 
entity and nonentity/' He called it super-essential. 
Ho even stood ready, as in tho Parmenides, to demon¬ 
strate that it was so,—that this being exceeded the 
limits of intellect. No man ever more fully acknow¬ 
ledged the InefFablo. Having paid his homage, as 
for the human race, to the Illimitable, ho then stood 
erect, and for the human race affirmed, “ And yet 
things are knowablo!”—that is, tho Asia in his mind 
was first heartily honoured,—the ocean of love and 
power, before form, before will, before knowledge, the 
Kamo, tho Good, the One; and now, refreshed and 
em])ow(‘red by this worship, tho instinct of Europe, 
namely, culture, returns; and ho cries, Yet things ain 
knowablo 1 They are knowablo, because, being from 
one, things (U)rrospond, There is a scale: and the 
correspondence of heaven to earth, of matter to mind, 
of the part to tho whole, is our guide. As there is a 
science of staw, called astronomy ; a science of quan¬ 
tities, called mathematics; a science of qualities, called 
chemistry; so there is a science of sciences,—I call it 
Dialectic,--which is the Intellect discriminating the 
false and the trua It rests on the observation of 
identity and diversity; for, to judge, is to unite to an 
object the notion which belongs to it. The sciences, 
even the best,—mathematics and astrottomy,—are 
like sportsmen, wlm seme whatever pray offers, even 
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without being able to make any use of it Dialectic 
must teach the use of them, This is of that rank 
that no intellectual man will enter on any study for 
its own sake, but only with a view to advance himself 
in that ono solo science which embraces all.” 

“ The essence or peculiarity of man is to compre¬ 
hend a whole; or that which, in the diversity of 
sensations, can bo comprised under a rational unity.” 
“The soul which has never perceived tlie truth, can¬ 
not pass into the human form.” I announce to men 
the Intolleci I annotmce the gocal of being inter¬ 
penetrated by the mind tliat made liature: this bene¬ 
fit, namely, that it can understand nature, which it 
made and makctk Nature in good, but intellect is 
bettor; as the law-ghuu* is before the law-rciceiver. I 
give you joy, 0 sons of men 1 that truth is altogether 
wholesome; that we have hope to Beiirch out what 
might be the very self of (‘.vorythiug. The misery of 
man is to bo liaulkod of the sight of (wscuice, ami to 
be stuffed with conjectures: but the supreme good is 
reality; the supremo beauty m reality; ami all virtue 
and all felicity depend on tins science of the real: for 
courage is nothing eke than knowledge: the fairest 
fortune that can befall man m to be guided by his 
daemon to that which is truly his own. This also la 
the oasenco of justice,—to attend every on© his own: 
nay, the notion of virtue is n«>t to bo arriviid at, 
except through direct contemplation of the ilivine 
essence. Courage, then! for, “the pcnaiuBion that we 
must search that which we do not know will render 
us, beyond comparison, better, braver, and mom im 
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dustrious, than if we thought it impossihlo to discover 
what we do not know, and useless to search for it.” 
Ho secures a position not to be commanded, by his 
passion for reality; valuing pliilosophy only as it is 
the pleasure of (ionvorsing with real being. 

Thus, full of the genius of Europe, he said, GuUwe. 
He saw the institutions of Sparta, and recognised 
more genially, one would say, than any since, the 
hope of education. Ho delighted in every accomplish¬ 
ment, in every graceful and useful and truthful per- 
fonnanco; above all, in the .splendours of genius and 
intellectual achievement. “The whole of life, 0 
Socrates, said (Jlauco, is, with the wise, the measure 
of hearing such discourses as those.” What a price 
ho sots on the feats of talent, on the ]>owors of Pericles, 
of Isocrates, of Parmenides! What price, above 
price, on the talents themselves 1 Ho called the 
several faculties, gods, in his beautiful personation. 
What value he gives to the art of gymnasf.ie in educa¬ 
tion ; what to geonxitry; what to music; what to 
astronomy, whoso appeasing and medicinal power he 
celebrates 1 In the Timrous ho indicates the highest 
(‘mpliiymi'itt. of the eyes. “By us it is assorted that 
God inventtsd and bestowed sight on ua for this pur¬ 
pose,—-that on surveying the circles of intelligence in 
the heavens, wo might properly employ those of our 
own minds, which, tliough disturbed when compared 
with the others that are unifonn, are still allied to 
their circulations; and that, having thus learned, and 
being nal.tirully possessed of a. (au-nail. reiusoning fiieulty, 
we might, by imitaiing the unifonn revolutions of 
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divinity, set right our own wandci-ings and Mimciers/’ 
And in the Eepublic,—By each of those disciplines, 
a certain organ of the soul is both purified and re¬ 
animated, which is blinded and buried by studies of 
another kind; an organ bettor worth saving than ten 
thousand eyes, since truth is perceived by this alone. 

He said, Culture; but ho first lulmitted its basis, 
and gave immeasurably the first place to advantages 
of naturo. His patrician tantes laid Etrass on tlie 
distinctions of birth. In the doctrine of the organic 
character and disposition is the origin of casta 
“Such as were fit to govern, into their f«unposifi()n 
the informing Deity mingled gold : into the military, 
silver; iron and brass for luiabandmen and artificors/' 
The East confirms itself, in all age«, in this faith. 
Tim Koran is explicit on this point of casta “Men 
have their metal, as of gold and silver, TJmse of you 
who were the worthy ones in tlm statci of ignorance, 
will bo the worthy otios in tlm state of faith, as 8oon m 
you embrace Plato was not 1 c3eh firm, “Of the 
five orders of things, only four can \m taught to the 
generality of men.” In tiie Republic, lie inMists on 
the temperaments of the yotith, m first of the first 

A happier example of the stress laid on naturo m 
in the dialogue with the young Timages, mdio wishes to 
receive lessons from Socrakis. Hmmtm declarea that, 
if some have grown wise hy asriuriating with him, no 
thanks are due to him j but, simply, wliilst they were 
with him they gi’cw wisi*, not btmiwc^ tif him ; he pre¬ 
tends not to know the way of it “ It m ailvtiimi Ui 
many, nor can those be benefited by UEHociating with 
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me, whoitx the Dannoti opposes; so that it is not 
sible for mo to live with these. With many, however, 
he does not prevent me from conversing, who yet are 
not at all benefited by associating with mo. Such, 0 
Theages, is tho association with mo ; for, if it pleases 
the God, you will make great and rapid proficiency: 
you will not, if he does not ploaso. Judge whether 
it is not Biifer to bo instructed by some one of those 
who have power over the benefit ■which they impart 
to men, than by me, who honofit or not, just as it may 
happen.” Ah if he had sai<l, I have no system. I 
cannot be answerable for you. You will bo what 
you mtwt If there is love between us, inconceivably 
delicious and profitable will our intercourse be; if 
uot, your time is lost, atul you will only annoy me. 
1 shall mmn to you sitipid, and the reputation 1 have, 
falsa Quito above ub, beyond the will of you or me, 
is this secret aflinity or rt-pulsion laid. All my good 
is magnetic, and 1 educate, not by lessons, but by 
going abrnife my Inwinasa.” 

Me said, Gulturo; he said, Nature: and he failed 
not to add, ** There m also the divina” There is no 
thotight in any mind, but it quickly tends to convert 
itself into a power,and orgeni.so.s ;ilingu instrumentality 
of meana Plato, lover of limits, loved tlie illimitable, 
saw tho <udargmu(‘nf. and nobility which come from 
truth itself, anil good iteelf, and attempted, as if on 
the part of the Immau intellect, once for all, to do it 
adequate h«>m:ivo% -lumuige. fit for the immense soul 
to receive, ami yet iiomage lHU‘.omiug tlie intellect to 
render. Me said^Hhen, *Our faculties mu our into 

VOL. fV. X 
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infinity, and rotxxm to ns tlionca Wo can <lofino but 
a little way; but here is a fact wbicli will not be 
skipped, and which to shut our eyes upon is suicide. 
All things are in a scale; and, begin wlioro wo will, 
ascend and ascend. All things are symbolical; and 
what wo call results arc Ix^ginnings.” 

A key to the method and completeness of Plato is 
his twice bisected line. After he lias illustrated the 
relation between the absolute good and true*, ami the 
forms of the intolligible world, he saya Let there 
bo a lino cut in two nnequal parts. (Jut again mwh 
of those two parts,—one ropreseiiting the f laible, the 
other the intolligible world,—and these two new sec¬ 
tions, representing the bright part and the dark part 
of those worlds, you will have, for one of the sections 
of the visible world,--'images, that is, Imtli shadows 
and reflections; for the other section, tlm objects of 
these images,—that is, plants, animals, and tlm works 
of art and nature. Then divide the intelligible world 
in like manner; the one section will be of opinions 
and hyjiotluises, and the other section, of trutha” 
To these four sections, the four oporaiions of the soul 
c()rresi)oml,-^-eonjecture, faith, uiiderstiiiiding, reason. 
As every pool reflects the image of the «itn, so ovary 
thought aud thing restores xm an imago and creature 
of the supreme Good. 11m nnivewa i« perforated 
by a million channels for his activity. All things 
mount and mount. 

All his tliouglit hm tliis aaeonsioii; in llniMlnis, 
teaching that ** beauty is the most lovely of all thiiigi, 
eacciting hilarity, and slmdding di&ire and coiiikleiicfl 
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through the universe, wherever it enters; and it 
enters, in some degree, into all things: but that there 
is another, which is as much more beautiful than 
beauty, as beauty is than chaos; namely, wisdom, 
which our wonderful organ of sight cannot reach unto, 
but which, cotild it be seen, would ravish us with its 
perfect reality.” He has the same regard to it as the 
source of oxcellonco in works of art “When an 
artificer, in the fabrication of any work, looks to that 
which always sitlmista according to th $am; and, 
cmi^btying a model of this kind, expresses its idea 
and power in his work; it must follow, that his pro¬ 
duction should bo beautiful But when he beholds 
fchat which is born and dies, it will bo far from boan- 
LifuL” 

Thus ever: the Banquet is a teaching in the same 
spirit, familiar now to all the poetry, and to all the 
sermons of the world, that the love of the sexes is 
initial; and syml»olis<‘s, at a distance, the passion of 
the soul for that immanso lake of beauty it exists to 
Book This faith in the Divinity is never out of mind, 
and conatitutos the limitation of all his dogmas. 
Body cannot teach wisdom;---God only. In the 
name mind, ho constantly affirms that virtue cannot 
bo taught; that it is not a science, but an inspiration; 
that tim greatest goods arc produced to us through 
mania, and are assigned to us by a divine gift 

This lends me to that central figure, which he had 
eitablislicd in his Aiuulmny, as the organ through 
whicli every considered opinion ahall^ bo announced, 
and whoso biogri^ihy he has ^likewise so laboured, 
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that the historic facts are lost in the light of Plato^a 
mind. Socrates and Plato are the double star, which 
the most powerful instruments •will not entirely 
separate. Socrates, again, in his traits and genius, 
is the best example of that synthesis which constitutes 
Plato’s extraordinary power. Socrates, a man of 
humble stem, but honest enough; of the commonest 
history; of a personal homeliness so remarkable, as 
to be a cause of wit in others,—the rather that his 
broad good nature and exquisite taste for a joke in¬ 
vited the sally, which was sure to be paid. The 
players personated him on the stage; the potters 
copied his ugly face on their stone jugs. He was a 
cool fellow, adding to his humour a perfect temper, 
and a knowledge of his man, be he who he might 
whom he talked with, which laid the companion open 
to certain defeat in any debate,—and in debate he 
immoderately delighted. The young men are pro¬ 
digiously fond of him, and in'vite him to their feasts, 
whither he goes for conversation. He can drink, 
too; has the strongest head in Athens; and, after 
leaving the whole party under the table, goes away, 
as if nothing had happened, to begin new dialogues 
with somebody that is sober. In short, he was what 
our country-people call an old one. 

He affected a good many citizen-like tastes, was 
monstrously fond of Athens, hated trees, never will¬ 
ingly went beyond the walls, knew the old characters 
valued the bores and philistines, thought eveiything 
in Athens a httle better than anything in any other 
place. Pie was plain as a Quaker in habit and speech, 
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affected low phrases, and illustrations from cocks and 
quails, soup-pans and sycaunoro-sjmons, grooms and 
fariiors, and unnamoahle oflBcos,-—especially if he 
talked with any superfine person. He had a Franklin¬ 
like wisdom. Thus, ho showed one who was afraid to 
go on foot to Olympia, that it was no more than 
his daily walk within doors, if continuously esitended, 
would easily reach. 

Plain old undo as ho was, with his great ears,— 
an immense talker,—the rumour ran, that, on one or 
two occasions, in the war with Boootia, he had shown 
a determination which had covered the retreat of a 
troop; and there was some story that, under cover of 
folly, he had, in the city government, when one day 
lio chanced to hold a seat there, evinced a courage in 
opposing singly the popular voice, which had well- 
nigh ruined him. Ho is very poor; hut then he is 
hardy as a soldier, and can live on a few olives; 
usually, in the strictest sense, on broad and water, 
except when entertained by his friends. His neces¬ 
sary expenses wore exceedingly small, and no one 
could live im lie did. He wore no under garment; 
his upper garment was the same for summer and 
winter; and ho went barefooted ; and it is said that, 
to procure tluj pleasure, which ho loves, of talking at 
his ease all day with the most elegant and cultivated 
young men, lie will now and then return to his shop, 
and carve statues, good or bad, for sale. However 
that be, it is eoriain that ho had grown to delight in 
nothing else than this csonversation; and that, under 
his hypocritical fJretonce of jenowing nothing, ha 
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attacks and brings down all the fine speakers, all the 
fine pliilosopliors of Athens, whether natives, or 
strangers from Asia Minor and the islandB. Nobody 
can refuse to talk with him, ho is so honest, and 
really curious to know; a man wlio was willingly 
confuted, if ho did not speak the truth, and who will¬ 
ingly confuted others assorting what wm false; and 
not loss pleased when confuted than when e.fmfnting; 
for ho thoixght not any evil happeiuul to men, of such 
a magnitude as false opinion rcspcc.llng the just and 
unjust. A pitiless (li.spnt>aids, who ktiows nothing, 
but the bounds of whose (amciumhig intelligence no 
man had ever reached; whose temper was imper¬ 
turbable ; whose dreadful logic was always leisurely 
and sportive; so careless and ignorant, m h) disarm 
the wariest, and draw them, in the pleasantest manner, 
into horrible douhta and confusiom But lie always 
knew the way out; knew it, yet would not tell it. 
No escape; ho drives them to terrildc^ choices by lu» 
dilemmas, and tosses the flippiasiw imcl Borgiasc.s 
wdth their grand reputations, m a boy Ummn his balls. 
The tyrannous realist Mono has diacouiWMl a 
tliousand times, at length, on virtue, before iniiny 
companieH, and very wcdl, as it iippiifirad to him ; but 
at this moment, he cannot even toll wimt it ia,“4hii 
mump-fish of a Boemtes has so iMwitohcid him. 

This hard-headed humourist, whoso strange con¬ 
ceits, drollery, and bmfmmwik divarfcad the young 
patricians, whilst the rumour of hi« Rtiyings tmd 
quibbles gate .abroad ovary day, turns out, in the 
sequel, to have a proWty m invineiSle m hw logic, and 
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to be either insane, or at least, under cover of this 
play, enthusiastic in his religion. When accused be¬ 
fore the judges of subverting the popular creed, he 
affirms the immortality of the soul, the future reward 
and punishment; and refusing to recant, in a caprice 
of the popular govenunent was condemned to die, and 
sent to the prison. Socrates entered the prison, and 
took away all ignominy from the place, which could 
not bo a prison whilst he was there. Crito bribed 
the jailer ; but Socrates would not go out by treach¬ 
ery. “ Whatever inconvenience ensue, nothing is to 
be preferred before justice. These things I hear like 
pipes and drams, whose sound makes me deaf to 
everything you say.” The fame of this prison, the 
fame of the discourses there, and the drinking of the 
homlock, are one of the most precious passages in the 
history of the world. 

The rare coincidence in one ugly body, of the droll 
and the martyr, the keen street and market debater 
with the sweetest saint known to any history at 
that time, had forcibly strack the mind of Plato, so 
(•a[)ar.i()us of those contrasts; and the figtire of Socrates, 
by a necessity, placed itself in the foreground of the 
scene, m the fittest dispevnser of the intellectual trea¬ 
sures he had to comminiicate. It was a rare fortune, 
that this Jfisop of the mob, and this robed scholar, 
should meet^ to make each other immortal in their 
mutual faculty. Tlie strange synthesis, in the char¬ 
acter of Bocratos, capped the synthesis in the mind of 
Plato. TVfonrovei*, Jiy tliis means, he mis able, in the 
direct way, and without envy, to avail himself of tlie 
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wit and weight of Socrates, to which !inc|ueationahly 
his own debt was great; and tliese derived again their 
principal advantegci froiti the perfecjt art of Plato. 

It remains to say, that the defect of Idato in power 
is only that which rc%»nlts inevitably from liis c|nality. 
Ho is intellectual in his aim; atid therefore, in ex¬ 
pression, literary. Mounting into heaven, diving into 
the pit, expounding the** laws of th,e state, the pasHion 
of love, the remorse of crime, the lii)pe of the parting 
soul,—he is literary, and never edherwiae. It is idmost 
the sole <l(Klnction fitim the nnnit of .Plato, that his 
writings liavo noty—what is, no doubt, incichmt hi this 
regnancy (d intellect in his work,-™ the vital anthority 
which the screams of propheds and tlio aennoiw of 
unlottere<l Arabs'and dews pcrwtm Tfiero is an hr 
tervid ; and to cohesitm, e4mt4U5t m noccHsaiy, 

I know not what can bo said in reply to tliis criti¬ 
cism, hut that we have come to a fact in ilie nature 
of things; an oak is not an orange. Tht^ cinalities 
of sugar remain with migar, and those of salt with 
salt. 

In the second placc\ he has not li Hystem. The 
dearest defenders and diHciples are at fault. He atr 
tempted a tlieory of the nniverac!, ami his theory k 
not complete or selhevidenL One mim tlnnks he 
means this; and anotl»3r, that: lie liiw said one thing 
in one place, and tlm revtirso of it in another pltce* 
Ho is charged witli having fiiilial to make the traiiii^ 
tion from ideas to mattor. Here is tlm wtirld, ioiind 
M a nu^ porf^t, not tlio smallcistj^pitwe of cliiioi left, 
never a stiteh nor im end, not a mark of haste, or 
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botching, or second thought; but the theory of the 
world is a thing of shreds and patches. 

The longest wave is quickly lost in the sea. Plato 
would willingly have a Platonism, a known and accu¬ 
rate expression of the world, and it should be accurate. 
It shall bo the world passed through the mind of Plato, 
—nothing less. Every atom shall have the Platonic 
tinge; every atom, every relation or quality you knew 
before, you shall know again, and find hero, but now 
ordered; not nature, but art And you shall feel 
that Alexander indeed overran, with men and horses, 
some countries of the planet; but countries, and things 
of w^hich countries are made, elements, planet itself, 
laws of planet and of men, have passed through this 
man as bread into his body, and become no longer 
broad, but body: so all this mammoth morsel has 
become Plato. He has clapped copyright on the world. 
This is the ambition of individualism. But the 
mouthful proves too large. Boa cmstnctor has good 
will to cat it, but he is foiled. He falls abroad in the 
attempt; and biting, gets strangled: the bitten world 
holds the biter fast by his own teetk There he 
perishes; unconquered nature lives on, and forgets 
him. So it fares with all: so must it fare with Plato. 
In view of eternal nature, Plato turns out to be philo- 
sophical exorcitations. Ho argues on this side, and 
on that The acutest Geman, the lovingost disciple, 
could never tell what Platonism was; indeed, admir¬ 
able texts can be quoted on both sides of every great 
question from liim. 

Those tilings w# are forced to say, if we must con- 
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aider the effort of Plato, or of any philosopher, to 
dispose of Nature,—which will not ho di«j»osod of. 
No power of genius haa over yet had the smallest 
success in explaining existence. The perfect enigma 
remains. But there is an injustice in assnining this 
ambition for I’lato. Lot us not seem to treat with 
flippancy his venerable name. Men, in proportion 
to their intellect, have admitted his tiunsoondant 
claims. Iho way to know him, is to compare him, 
not with nature, but with other men. How many 
ages have gone by, and ho remains unapproached! 
A chief stracture of human wit. like Karnao, or 
the mediaeval cathodnila, or the Etrurian remains, 
it requires all the hrewlth of human faculty to 
know it. I think it is tnioliest seen, when seen with 
the most respect. His sense deeiams, his monte 
multiply, with study. When wo say, hero is a fine 
collection of fables j or, when wo praise the stylo; or 
the common sense; or arithmetic ; wo speak as hoys, 
and much of our imiwtiont criticism of tins dialectic* 

I suspect, is no better. The criticism is like our im- 
ptitienoo of miles, when wo are ir» a hurry; hut it is 
still host that a mile should have Kov«»iitcen hundred 
and sixty yards, d’he great-eyed I’lato proportiomal 
tlie lights and shades after the genius of our life 
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The publicatioil, in Mr. Bohn’s “ Seriai Library,” of 
the excellent translationB of Plato, which we esteem one 
of the chief benefits the chcMip press has yielded, gives 
us an occasion to take hastily a few more notes of the 
olevatimi and bearinigs of this fixed star; or, to add a 
bulletin, like the journals, of PIMo at ilm latest dates. 

Modem sciemeo, by the extent of its generalisation, 
lias learned to indemnify the student of man for the 
defects of individtmls, by tracing growth and ascent 
in races; and, by the simple expedient of lighting up 
the vast ha(fiigrcmn<h generates a feeling of complacsoncy 
aial hope. The human being has the saurian and 
the plant in his imr. Hk arts and sciences, the easy 
isHue of his briiiti, look glorious when prospectively 
beheld from the distant brain of ox, crocodile, and fisli. 
It seems as if nature, in regarding the geologic night 
heliind lu^r, when, in five or six inillcnniumB, she had 
turned out five or six men, as Homer, Phidias, Menu, 
and Columbuii, wm no wise discontented with the 
rasultw These samples attested the virtue of the tree. 
These were a clear amelioration of trilobite and 
saunw, and a go#d basis for furthw proceeding. 
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With this artist, time and space are cheap, and she is 
insensible to what you say of tedious preparation. 
She waited tranquilly the flowing periods of palaeon¬ 
tology, for the hour to be struck when man should 
arrive. Then periods must pass before the motion of 
the earth can bo suspected; then before the map of 
the instincts and the cultivable powers can be drawn. 
But as of races, so the succession of individual men is 
fatal and beautiful, and Plato has the fortune, in the 
history of mankind, to mark an epoch. 

Plato’s fame does not stand on a syllogism, or on 
any masterpieces of the Socratic reasoning, or on any 
thesis, as, for example, the immortality of the soul. 
He is more than an expert, or a schoolman, or a 
geometer, or the prophet of a peculiar mesaago. Ho 
represents the privilege of the intellect, the power, 
namely, of carrying up every fact to successive plat¬ 
forms, and so disclosing, in every fact, a germ of 
expansion. These expansions are in the essence of 
thought. The naturalist would never ludp us to them 
by any discoveries of the extent of tlio universe, but 
is as poor when cataloguing the resolved nebula of 
Orion, as when measuring the angles of an acre. But 
the Eepuhlic of Plato, by those expansionH, may bo 
said to require, and so to anticipate, the astronomy of 
Laplace. The expansions are organic. The mind 
does not create what it |)ercciv(‘.s, any more tliaii the 
eye creates the rose. In ascribing to Plato the merit 
of annonneing them, wo only say, here was a more 
complete man, who could apply to nature the whole 
scale of the senses, the ’understandfng, and the reason. 
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These expansions, or extensions, consist in continuing 
the spiritual sight whore the horkon falls on our 
natural vision, and, by this second sight, discovering 
the long lines of law which shoot in every direction. 
Evorywhoro he stands on a path which has no end, 
but mm continuously round the universe. Therefore, 
every word becomes an exponent of Nature. What¬ 
ever he looks upon discloses a second sense, and 
ulterior senses, * His perception of the generation of 
contraries, of death out of life, and life out of death,— 
that law by which, in nature, decomposition is recom¬ 
position, and putrefaction and cholera are only signals 
of a new creation; his discernment of the little in 
the large, and the largo in the small; studying the 
state in the citissen, and the citizen in the state; 
and leaving it doubtful whether ho exhibited the 
Kep\ihlic as an allegory on the education of the private 
soul; his beautiful definitions of ideas, of time, of 
form, of figure, of the line, sometimes hypothetically 
given, a« his defining of virtue, courage, justice, 
t.(uiipt*ran(u‘.; his love of the apologue, and his apo¬ 
logues tlmnmelvos; the cave of Trophonius; the ring 
of (:Sygos; tins charioteer and two horses; the golden, 
silver, brass, and iron te.nqxa'atntuiis; Theuth and 
Thamua; and the visions of Hades and the Fates,— 
fables which have imprint(al themeelvoa in the human 
memory like the signs of the zodiac; his soliform ©ye 
and hia boniform soul; his doctrine of assimilation j 
Ida doctrine of reminiscence; his clear vision of the 
laws of rettirn, or reaction, which secure instant 
juitiee ihrougliouU the universe, inaianced every- 
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where, but specially in the doctrine, what comes from 
God to us, returns from us to God,” and in Socrates’ 
belief that the laws below are sisters of the laws above. 

More striking examples are his moral conclusions. 
Plato affirms the coincidence of science and virtue; 
for vice can never know itself and virtue; but virtue 
knows both itself and vice. The eye attested that 
justice was best, as long as it was pi^ofitable; Plato 
affirms that it is profitable throughout; that the pro¬ 
fit is intrinsic, though the just conceal his justice from 
gods and men; that it is better to suflbr injustice 
than to do it; that the sinner ought to covet punish¬ 
ment ; that the lie was more hurtful than homicide ; 
and that ignorance, or the involuntary lie, was more 
calamitous than involuntary homicide; that the soul 
is unwillingly deprived of true opinions; and that no 
man sins willingly; that the order or proceeding of 
nature was from the mind to the body; and, though 
a sound body cannot restore an unsound mind, yet a 
good soul can, by its virtue, render the body the best 
possible. The intelligent have a right over the 
ignorant, namely, the right of instructing them. The 
. right punishment of one out of tune, is to make liim 
j)lay in tun©; the fine which the good, refusing to 
govern, ought to pay, is to be governed by a worse 
man; that his guards shall not handle gold and 
silver, but shall be instructed that there is gold and 
silver in their souls, which will make men willing to 
give them everything which they need. 

This second sight explains the sfcross laid on 
geometry. lie saw that the glol^e of earth was not 
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more lawful and precise than was the supersensible; 
that a celestial geometry was in place there, as a 
logic of lines and angles here below ■ that the world 
was throughout mathematical; the proportions are 
constant of oxygen, a^ote, and lime ; there is just so 
much water, and slate, and magnesia; not less are 
the proportions constant of the moral elements. 

This eldest Goethe, hating varnish and falsehood, 
delighted in revealing the real at the base of the 
accidental; in discovering connection, continuity, and 
representation, everywhere; hating insulation; and 
appears like the god of wealth among the cabins of 
vagabonds, opening power and capability in every- 
bhing ho touches. Ethical science was new and vacant, 
when riato could write thus“ Of all whose argu¬ 
ments are loft to the men of the present time, no one 
has ever yet condemned injustice, or praised justice, 
otherwise than as respects the repute, honours, and 
emoluments arising therefrom; while, as respects 
either of them in itself, and subsisting by its own 
power in the soul of the possessor, and concealed both 
from gods and men, no one has yet sufficiently in¬ 
vestigated, either in poetry or prose writings,—^how', 
namely, that the one is the greatest of all the evils that 
the soxd has within it, and justice the greatest good.” 

His definition of ideas, as what is simple, permar 
nont, uniform, and sedf-existent, for ever discriminating 
them from the notions of the xindorstanding, marks 
an era in the world. He was horn to behold the 
self-evolving power of spirit, endless generator of new 
ends: a power wl^ch is the key at oBce to the cen- 
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trality and the evanescence of things. Plato is so 
centred, that he can well spare all his dogmas. Thus 
the fact of knowledge and ideas reveals to him the fact 
of eternity; and the doctrine of reminiscence he offers 
as the most probable particular explication. Call 
that fanciful,—it matters not: the connection between 
our knowledge and the abyss of being is still real, and 
the explication must be not less magnificent. 

He has indicated every eminent point in specula¬ 
tion. He wrote on the scale of the mind itself, so 
that all things have symmetry in his tablet. Ho put 
in all the past, without weariness, and doscoiidod into 
detail with a courage like that ho witnessed in nature. 
One would say that his forerunners had mapped out 
each a farm, or a district, or an island, in intellectual 
geography, but that Plato first drew the sphere. He 
domesticates the soul in nature: man is the micro¬ 
cosm. All the circles of the visildo heaven represent 
as many circles in the rational soul. There is no 
lawless particle, and there is nothing casual in the 
action of the human mind. The names of things, 
too, are fatal, following the nature of things. All the 
gods of the Pantheon are, by their names, significant 
of a profound sense. The gods are the ideas. Pan 
is speech, or manifestation; Saturn, the contomi)la- 
tive j Jove, the regal soul; and Mars, passion. Venus 
m proportion; Calliope, tlio soul of the world j Aglaio, 
intellectual illustration. 


These thoughts, in sparkles of light, had appeared 
often to pioi«i and to poetic sguls; but tliis well- 
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bred, all-knowing Greek geometer comes with com¬ 
mand, gathers them all up into rank and gradation, 
bhe Euclid of holiness, and marries the two parts of 
nature. Before all men, he saw the intellectual values 
of the moral sentiment. He describes his own ideal, 
when he paints in Timaeus a god leading things from 
disorder into order. He kindled a fire so truly in 
the centre, that we see the sphere illuminated, and 
can distinguish poles, equator, and lines of latitude, 
every arc and node: a theory so averaged, so modu¬ 
lated, that you would say the winds of ages had swept 
through this rhythmic structure, and not that it was 
the brief extempore blotting of one short-lived scribe. 
Hence it has happened that a very well-marked class 
of souls, namely, those who delight in giving a spiritual, 
that is, an ethico-intellectual expression to every truth, 
by exhibiting an ulterior end which is yet legitimate 
to it, are said to Platonise. Thus, Michel Angelo is 
a Platonist, in his sonnets. Shakspeare is a Platonist, 
when he writes “ Nature is made better by nq mean, 
but nature makes that mean,” or, 

“ He, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 

And earns a place in the story. ” 

Hamlet is a pure Platonist, and ’tis the magnitude 
only of Shakspoare’s proper genius that hinders him 
from being classed as the most eminent of this school. 
Swedenborg, throughout his prose poem of “ Conjugal 
Love,” is a Platonist. 

Ilis subtlety cdhnnended hiin to men of thought, 

von IV. y 
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The secret of his popular success is the moral aim, which 
endeared him to mankind. “Intellect,’'he said, “is 
king of heaven and of earth; ” but, in Plato, intellect 
is always moral. His writings have also the sempi¬ 
ternal youth of poetry. For their arguments, most 
of them, might have been couched in sonnets: and 
poetry has never soared higher than in the Timeeus 
and the Phsedrus. As the poet, too, he is only con¬ 
templative. He did not, like Pythagoras, break 
himself with an institutioa All his painting in the 
Republic must be esteemed mythical, with intent to 
bring out, sometimes in violent colours, his thought. 
You cannot institute, without peril of charlatanism. 

It was a high scheme, his absolute privilege for 
the best (which, to make emphatic, he expressed by 
community of women), as the premium which he 
would set on grandeur. There shall be exempts of two 
kinds: first, those who by demerit have put them¬ 
selves below protection,—outlaws; and secondly, those 
who by eminence of nature and desert are out of the 
reach of your rewards: let such be free of the city, 
and above the law. We confide them to themselves; 
let them do with us as they will. Let none presume 
to measure the irregularities of Michel Angelo and 
Socrates by village scales. 

In his eighth book of the Republic, he tlirows a 
little mathematical dust in our eyes. I am sorry to 
see him, after such noble superiorities, permitting the 
lie to governors. Plato plays Providence a little with 
the baser sort,^as people allow themselves with their 
dogs and cats. ^ 
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Among eminent persons, those who are most dear to 
men are not of the class which the economist calls 
producers; they have nothing in their hands; they 
have not cultivated com, nor made bread; they have 
not led out a colony, nor invented a loom. A higher 
class, in the estimation and love of this city-building, 
market-going race of mankind, are the poets, who, 
from tlia intellectual kingdom, feed the thought and 
imagination with ideas and pictures which raise men 
out of the world of com and money, aud console them 
for the shortcomings of the day, and the meannesses 
of labour and traffic. Then, also, the philosopher has 
his value, who flatters the intellect of this labourer, 
by engaging him with subtleties which instruct him 
in new faculties. Others may build cities; he is to 
understand them, and keep them in awe. But there 
is a class who lead us into another region,—the world 
of morals, or of will What is singular about this 
region of thought is its claim. Wherever the senti¬ 
ment of right com%s in, it take^ precedence of every- 
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thing else. For other things, I make poetry of them; 
but the moral sentiment makes poetry of me. 

I have sometimes thought that he wotxld rentier the 
greatest service to modern criticism, who shall draw 
the line of relation that subsists between Shakspoare 
and Swedenborg. The human mind stands ever in 
perplexity, demanding intellect, demanding sanctity, 
impatient equally of each without the other. The 
reconciler has not yet appeared. If we tire of the 
saints, Shakspeare is our city of refuge. Yet the 
instincts presently teach, that the problem of essence 
must take precedence of all others,—the qxiostions of 
Wkence 1 What ? and Whither 1 and the solution of 
these must be in a life, and not in a book. A drama 
or poem is a proximate or oblique reply; but Moses, 
Menu, Jesus, work directly on this problem. The 
atmosphere of moral sentiment is a region of grandeur 
which reduces all material magoificence to toys, yet 
opens to every wretch that has reason the doors of 
the universe. Almost with a fierce haste it lays its 
empire on the man. In the language of Koran, 
“ God said, the heaven and the earth, and all that is 
between them, think ye that we created them in jest 
and that ye shall not return to us f' It is the king¬ 
dom of the will, and by mspiidng the will, which is 
the seat of personality, seems to convert the tmiverse 
into a person;— 

The realms of being to no other bow* 

Not only all are thine, bat all are Thou/* 

All men are^ commanded by the saint The Koran 
makes a distinct class pf those who by nature good* 
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and whojie goodness has an intiuence on others, and 
pronounces this class to be the aim of creation: the 
other classes are admitted to the feast of being, only 
as following in the train of this. And the Persian 
poet exclaims to a soul of this kind,— 

** Go boldly forth, and feast on being’s banquet; 

Thou art the called,—the rest admitted with thee.” 

The privilege of this caste is an access to the secrets 
and structure of nature, by some higher method than 
by experience. In common parlance, what one man 
is said to learn by experience, a man of extraordinary 
sagacity is said, without experience, to divine. The 
Arabians say, that Abul Khain, the mystic, and Abu 
Ali Seena, the philosopher, conferred together; and 
on parting the philosopher said, “ All that he sees, I 
know;” and the mystic said, “All that he knows, I 
see.” If one should ask the reason of this intuition, 
the solution would lead us into that property which 
Plato denoted as Reminiscence, and which is implied 
by the Brahmins in the tenet of Transmigration. The 
soul having been often born, or, as the Hindoos say, 

“ travelling the path of existence through thousands 
of births,” having beheld the things which are here, 
those which are in heaven, and those which are be¬ 
neath, there is notliing of which she has not gained 
the knowledge: no wonder that she is able to recoUect, 
in regard to any one thing, what formerly she knew. 
“ For, all things in nature being linked and related, 
and the soul having heretofore known all, nothing 
hinders but that any man who has recalled to mind, 
or, according to ftie common phrase, has learned one 
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thing only, should of liiiuHclf recover all Ins ancient 
knowledge, and find out again all the rest, if ho have 
but courago, and faint not in the midst oi his rc> 
searches. For m(|uiry and learning is reniiniscenco 
all/' How much more, if he that inquiroB be a holy 
and godlike soul! For, by being maimilatod to the 
original soul, by whom, and after whom, all tilings 
subsist, the soul of man does than easily^flow intn all 
tilings, and all things flow into it: they mix; and he 
is present and symputhai-ir with their strncturo and 
law. 

This path is difficult, secret, and besot with terror. 
The anciente mlkd it mimij or ah.u‘nc-«‘, a getting 
out of their bodies to tliink. All religious hisUiry 
contains traces of the trance of minte,—a beatitude, 
but without any sign of Joy, earnest, solitary, even 
sad; the flight,” Plotinus called it, of tlu^ iilom^ to 

tlie alonethe closing of the tsyos,-.whence 

our word 3f0ic. 11ia trances of Boento, Iflotinus, 
Ikirphyry, Belnnen, Ilunyan, Fox, Pascfd, CJuion, 
Swedenborg, will readily come to mind. But what 
M readily comes to mind k the acittmipuninumi of 
disoaBc. This htmtitude comes in terror, aiwl with 
shocks to the mind of the receiver. It o’orinforms 
the tenement of clay,” and drivcii the man iiiacl; or 
gives a eartain violent liias, which titinte his Judgment. 
In the chief examples of religiouii illumiimtion, «ome- 
what morbid has mingled, in ipite of the unqucntioir 
able increase of mental jwwar. Miiat the higheit 
good drag afteiM't a quiility wlikli neutruliwi and 
discredits it 1.. ^ "" 
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Indeed, it takes 

From our achievements, when performed at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. ” 

Shall we say that the economical mother disburses 
so much earth and so much fire, by weight and metre, 
to make a man, and will not add a pennyweight, 
though a nation is perishing for a leader 1 Therefore, 
the men of God purchased their science by folly 
or pain. If you will have pure carbon, carbuncle, 
or diamond, to make the brain transparent, the 
trunk and organs shall be so much the grosser: 
instead of porcelain they are potter’s earth, clay, or 
mud. 

In modern times, no such remarkable example of 
this introverted mind has occurred, as in Emanuel 
Swedenborg, born in Stockholm in 1688 . This man, 
who appeared to his contemporaries a visionary, and 
elixir of moonbeams, no doubt led the most real life 
of any man then in the world: and now, when the 
royal and ducal Frederics, Cristierns, and Brunswicks, 
of that day, have slid into oblivion, he begins to 
spread himself into the minds of thousands. As 
happens in great men, he seemed, by the variety and 
amount of his powers, to be a composition of several 
persons,—like the giant fruits which are matured in 
gardens by the union of four or five single blossoms. 
His frame is on a larger scale, and possesses the 
advantages of size. As it is easier to see the reflec¬ 
tion of the great sphere in large globes, though 
defaced by some crack or blemish, t|ian in drops of 
water, so men at large calil^e, though with some 
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eccentricity or madness, like Pascal or Newton, help 
us more than balanced mediocre minds. 

His youth and training could not fail to be eictra- 
ordinary. Such a boy could not whistle or dance, but 
goes grubbing into mines and mountains, prying into 
chemistry and optics, physiology, mathematics, and 
astronomy, to find images fit for the measure of his 
versatile and capacious brain. Ho was a scholar 
from a child, and was educated at Upsala, At the 
age of twenty-eight he was made Assessor of the 
Board of Mines by Charles XII In 1716 he left 
home for four years, and visited the universities of 
England, Holland, France, and Germany. He per¬ 
formed a notable feat of engineering in 1718, at the 
siege of Fredericshall, by hauling two galleys, five 
boats, and a sloop, some fourteen English miles over¬ 
land, for the royal servica In 1721 he journeyed 
over Europe, to examine mines and smelting works. 
He published, in 1716, his Dsdalus Hyporboreus, 
and, from this time, for the next thirty years, was 
employed in the composition and publication of his 
scientific works. With the like force he throw him¬ 
self into theology. In 1743, when he was fifty-four 
years old, what is called his illumination began. All 
his metallurgy, and transpoxiation of ships overland, 
was absorbed into this ecstasy. He ceased to publish 
any more scientific books, withdrew from Ms practi¬ 
cal labours, and devoted himself to the writing and 
publication of his voluminous theological works, 
which wore printed at his own expense, or at that of 
the Duke of Brunswick, or other prince, at Dresden, 
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Leipsic, London, or Amsterdam. Later he resigned 
his office of Assessor: the salary attached to this 
office continued to be paid to him during his life. 
His duties had brought him into intimate acquaintance 
with King Charles XII., by whom he was much con¬ 
sulted and honoured. The like favour was continued 
to him by his successor. At the Diet of 1751, Count 
Hopken says, the most solid memorials on finance 
were from his*pen. In Sweden he appears to have 
attracted a marked regard. His rare science and 
practical skill and the added fame of second sight, 
and extraordinary religious knowledge and gifts, 
drew to him queens, nobles, clergy, shipmasters, and 
people about the ports through which he was wont to 
pass in his many voyages. The clergy interfered a 
little with the importation and publication of hie 
religious works; but he seems to have kept the 
friendship of men in power. He was never married. 
He had great modesty and gentleness of bearing. 
His habits were simple; he lived on bread, milk, and 
vegetables; ho lived in a house situated in a large 
garden : he went several times to England, where he 
does not seem to have attracted any attention whatever 
from the learned or the eminent; and died at London, 
March 29, 1772, of apoplexy, in his eighty-fifth year. 
He is described, when in London, as a man of a quiet, 
clerical habit, not averse to tea and coffee, and kind to 
children. He wore a sword when in full velvet dress, 
and whenever he walked out carried a gold-headed 
cane. There is a common portrait of him in antique 
coat and wig, but tfto face has a wandeiihg or vacant ai ^ 
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The genius which was to penetrate the science of 
the age with a far more subtle science; to pass the 
bounds. of space and time; yenture into the dim 
spirit-realm, and attempt to establish a new religion 
in the world,—began its lessons in qxmnies and 
forges, in the smelting-pot and crucible, in ship-yards 
and dissecting-rooms. No one man is perhaps able 
to judge of the merits of his works on so many 
subjects. One is glad to learn that his books on 
mines and metals are held in the highest esteem by 
those who understand these matters. It seems that 
he anticipated much science of the nineteenth century; 
anticipated, in astronomy, the discovery of the seventh 
planet,—but, unhappily, not also of the eighth; an¬ 
ticipated the views of modern astronomy in regard 
to the generation of earths by the sun; in magnetism, 
some important experiments and conclusions of later 
students; in chemistry, the atomic theory; in ana¬ 
tomy, the discoveries of Scliliehting, Monro, and 
Wilson; and first demonstrated the office of the 
lungs. His excellent English editor magnanimously 
lays no stress on his discoveries, since he was too 
great to care to be original; and we are to judge, 
by what he can spare, of what remains. 

A colossal soul, he lias vast abroad on his times, 
uncomprehended by them, and requires a long focal 
distance to be seen; suggests, as Aristotle, Bacon, 
Selden, Humboldt, that a certain vastness of learn¬ 
ing, or gwori omnipresence of the human soul in 
nature, is possible. His superb speculation, as from a 
bower, over nature and arte, withcfab ever losing sight 
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of the texture and sequence of things, almost realises 
his own picture, in the “ Principia/’ of the original 
integrity of man. Over and above the merit of his 
particular discoveries, is the capital merit of his self- 
equality. A drop of water has the properties of 
the sea, but caimot exhibit a storm. There is beauty 
of a concert, as well as of a flute; strength of a host, 
as well as of a hero; and in Swedenborg, those who 
are best acquaiiited with modern books wiU most 
admire the merit of mass. One of the missouriums 
and mastodons of literature, he is not to be measured 
by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. His stalwart 
presence would flutter the gowns of an university, 
Our books are false by being fragmentary: their 
sentences are hm mots, and not parts of natural dis¬ 
course; childish expressions of surprise or pleasure 
in nature; or, worse, owing a brief notoriety to their 
petulance, or aversion from the order of nature,— 
being some curiosity or oddity, designedly not in 
harmony with nature, and purposely framed to excite 
surprise, as jugglers do by concealing their means. 
But Swedenborg is systematic, and respective of the 
world in every sentence: all the moans are orderly 
given ; his faculties work with astronomic punctuality, 
and this admirable writing is pure from all pertness 
or egotism. 

Swedenborg was bom into an atmosphere of great 
ideas, *Tis hard to say what was his own : yet his 
life was dignified by noblest pictures of the universe. 
The robust Aristotelian method, with its breadth and 
adccpiate.ness, shanaing our sterile and linear logic 
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by its genial radiation, conver.'iiuit with series and 
degree, with effects and ends, skilful to discriminate 
power from form, essence from accident, and opening, 
by its terminology and definition, high roads into 
nature, had trained a race of athletic philosophers 
Harvey had shown the circulation of the blood: 
Gilbert had shown that the earth was a magnet: 
Descartes, taught by Gilbert’s magnet, with its vortex, 
spiral, and polarity, had filled Euro}fd witli the lead¬ 
ing thought of YOrtical motion as the secret of nature. 
Newton, in the year in which Swa^detihorg was 
bom, published the ** Priinnpia,** and established the 
universal gravity. Malpighi, following the high 
doctrines of Hippocrates, Leucippus, and Lucretius, 
had given emphasis to the dogma that nature works in 
leasts,—^* tota in minimis existit natura.’’ Unrivalled 
dissectors, Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, Winslow, 
Eustachius, Heister, Vesaluis, Boerhaave, had left 
nothing for scalpel or microscope, to reveal in human 
or comparative anatomy: Linmeus, his cotilemporary, 
was affirming, in his beautiful science, tliat ** Nature 
is always like herself:” and, lastly, the nobility of 
method, the largest application of principh^s, had 
been exhibited by lioibnitz and Christian WoMF, in 
cosmology; whilst liocke and (Irotius had drawn the 
moral argument. What was loft for a genius of the 
largest calibre, but to go over their ground, and 
verify and unite 1 It is easy to see, in these minds, 
the origin of Sw(‘,denbo.rg's studim, and the sugges¬ 
tion of his problema He had a capacity to entertain 
and vivify those volumes of thm^ght. Yet the prox- 
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imity of these geniuses, one or other of whom had 
introduced all his leading ideas, makes Swedenborg 
another example of the difficulty, oven in a. highly 
fertile genius, of proving originality, the first birth 
and annunciation of one of the laws of nature. 

He named his favourite views the doctrine of 
Forms, the doctrine of Senes and Degrees, the doc¬ 
trine of Influx, the Doctrine of Correspondence. His 
statement of thdfee doctrines deserves to be studied in 
his books. Not every man can read them, but they 
will reward him who can. His theologic works are 
valuable to illustrate these. His writings would be 
a sufficient library to a lonely and athletic student; 
and the “ Economy of the Animal Kingdom ” is one of 
those books which, by the sustained dignity of think¬ 
ing, is an honour to the human race. He had studied 
spars and metals to some purpose. His varied and 
solid knowledge makes his style lustrous with points 
and shooting spicula of thought, and resembling one 
of those winter mornings when the air sparkles with 
crystak The grandeur of the topics makes the 
grandeur of the style. He was apt for cosmology, 
because of that native perception of identity which 
made mere size of no account to him. In the atom 
of magnetic iron he saw the quality which would 
generate the spiral motion of sun and planet 

The thoughts in which he lived were, the universal¬ 
ity of each law in nature; the Platonic doctrine of the 
scale or degrees; the version or conversion of each 
into other, and so the correspondence of all the parts; 
the fine secret thut little explains la^e, and large, 
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little; the centrality of man in nature, and the connec-^ 
tion that subsists throtighout all things: ho saw that 
the human body was strictly universal, or an instru¬ 
ment through which the soul feeds and is fed by the 
whole of matter: so that he held, in exact antagonism 
to the sceptics, that the wiser a man is, the more will 
ho bo a worshipper of the Deity.” In short, ho was a 
believer in the Identity-philosophy, which he held not 
idly, as the dreamers of Berlin or BtSston, l)ut which 
he cxperim(mt(Ml with and stahlished through years 
of labour, with the heart and strength of the rudest 
Viking that his rough Sweden over sent to battle. 

This theory dates from the oldest philosophers, 
and derives perhaps its best illustration from the 
newest. It is this: that nature iterates her means 
perpetually on sticcessivo planca In the old aphorism, 
mtwe u dmp In tlie plant, the eye or 

germinative point opens to a leaf, then to another 
leaf, with a power of transforming the lesi into radicle, 
stamen, pistil, petal, bract, sepal, or secicl The whole 
art of the plant is still to repeat loaf on leaf without 
end, the more or less of lieat, light, moisture, and 
food, determining the form it shall asRuraa In the 
animal, nature makes a vertebra, or a spine of verte¬ 
bra, and helps herself still by a new spine, with a 
limited power of mtxlifying its form, ««spine on spine, 
to the end of the world. A poetic anatomist, in our 
own day, teaches that a iuake, being a horizontal lino, 
and man, being an erect line, constitute a riglit angle; 
and, between the lines of this mystical (puulrant, all 
animated boinp find their place; and he assumas the 
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hair-worm, tho span-worm, or the snake, as the type 
or prediction of the spine. Manifestly, at the end 
of the spine, nature put^ out smaller spines, as arms; 
at the end of the arms, new spines, as hands; at the 
other end she repeats the process, as legs and feet. 
At the top of the column she puts out another spine, 
which doubles or loops itself over, as a span-worm, 
into a ball, and forms the skull, with extremities again: 
the hands being^now the upper jaw, the feet the lower 
jaw, the fingers and toes being represented this time 
hy upper and lower teeth. This new spine is destined 
to high uses. It is a new man on the shoulders of 
the last. It can almost shed its tirnnk, and manage 
to live alone, according to the Platonic idea in the 
Timseus, Within it, on a higher plane, all that was 
done in the trunk repeats itself. Nature recites her 
lesson once more in a higher mood. The mind is a 
finer body, and resumes its functions of feeding, 
digesting, absorbing, excluding, and generating, in a 
new and ethereal element. Here, in the brain, is all 
the process of alimentation repeated, in the acquiring, 
comparing, digesting, and assimilating of experience. 
Here again is the mystery of generation repeated. In 
the brain are mide and female faculties: here is 
marriage, here is fruit And there is no limit to this 
ascending scale, but series on series. Everj’iihing, 
at the end of one use, is taken up into the next, each 
series punctually repeating every organ and process 
of the last Wo are adapted to infinity. We are hard 
to please, and love nothing which ends: and in nature 
is no end; but evcg’ything, at the end^of one use, is 
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lifted into a superior, and the ascent of those things 
climbs into dasmonic and celestial natures. Creative 
force, like a musical composer, goes on unweariedly 
repeating a simple air or theme, now high, now low, 
in solo, in chorus, ten thousand times reverberated* 
till it fills earth and heaven with the chant. 

Gravitation, as explained by Newton, is good, but 
grander when we find chemistry only an extension of 
the law of masses into particles, and 5hat the atomic 
theory shows the action of chemistry to be mechanical 
also. Metaphysics shows us a sort of gravitation, 
operative also in the mental phenomena; and the 
terrible tabulation of the French statists brings evei'y 
piece of whim and humour to be reducible also to exact 
numerical ratios. If one man in twenty thousand, or 
in thirty thousand, eats shoos, or marries his grand, 
mother, then, in every twenty thousand, or thirty 
thousand, is found one man who oats shoes, or marries 
his grandmother. What we call gravitation, and fancy 
ultimate, is one fork of a mightier stream, for which 
we have yet no name. Astrotiomy is excellent; but 
it must come up into life to have its full value, and 
not remain there in globes and spaces. The globule 
of blood gyrates around its own axis in the human 
veins, as the planet in the sky; and the circles of 
intellect relate to those of the heavens. Each law of 
nature has the like universality; eating, sleep or 
hybernation, rotation, generation, metamorphosis, 
vortical motion, which is soon in eggs as in planets. 
These grand rhymes or returns in natiu-e,—the dear, 
best-known faite startling us at weiy turn, under a 

r 
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mask so unexpected. that we think it the face of a 
-stranger, and, carrying up the semblance into divine 
forms,—delighted the prophetic eye of Swedenborg; 
and he must be reckoned a leader in that revolution, 
which, by giving to science an idea, has given to an 
aimless accumiilation of experiments, guidance and 
form, and a beating heart. 

I own, with some regret, that his printed works 
amount to about fifty stout octavos, his scientific 
works being about half of the whole number; and 
it appears that a mass of manuscript still unedited 
remains in the royal library at Stockholm. The 
scientific works have just now been translated into 
English, in an excellent edition. 

Swedenborg printed these scientific books in the 
ten years from 1734 to 1744, and they remained 
from that time neglected: and now, after their 
century is complete, he has at last found a pupil 
in Mr. Wilkinson, in London, a philosophic critic, 
with a coequal vigour of understanding and imagi¬ 
nation comparable only to Lord Bacon’s, who has 
produced his master s buried books to the day, and 
transferred them, with every advantage, from their 
forgotten Latin into English, to go round the world 
in our commercial and conquering tongue. This 
startling reappearance of Swedenborg, after a hundred 
years, in his pupil, is not the least remarkable fact 
in his history. Aided, it is said, by the munificence 
of Mr. Olissold, and also by his literary skill, this 
piece of poetic justice is done. The admirable pre- 
liniiiiary discourses* with which Mr. Wilkinson has 

VOL. IV. z 
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enriched these volninea, fchrnw all the ermteniporary 
philosophy of England into sliado^ and have me 
nothing to say on their proper grotinds. 

The ‘‘ Animal Kingdom ” is a hook of wonderful 
merits. It was written wiili the highoKt o!Hl,*«to 
put science and the soul, long oainingtMl from each 
other, at one again. It wm an anaiomistlH imcount 
of the human body, in thc^ highest style of poetry. 
Nothing can exceed the bold and brilfiant treatment 
of a subject usually so dry and n'.pulsivi*. He saw 
nature ** wroatbiug through an evorliisting spiral, 
with wheels that never dry, on axes that mwer csreak/^ 
and sometimes sought “to uncover those soeret re¬ 
cesses where nature is sitting at tlm fircw in the 
depths of her laboratory;” whikt the picture comes 
recommended by the hard fidelity with whicdi it is 
based on practical anatomy. It is raiiiarkablo that 
this sublime genius decides, pnvnn.tnrily, for the 
analytic against tho aynthetie metbcal; and, in a 
book whose geniui is a glaring {KWitic Kynlh«%-^ii-s claims 
to confine himself to a rigiil oxporimtce. 

He knows, if he only, tlm flowing of nature, and 
how wise was that old answer of to liim who 

hade him drink up the sea,-.““Ytw, willingly, if you 

will stop the rivers that flow in,” Few knew m 
much about nature and her iubtlii manners, or ©x* 
pressed more subtly her goinga Hti thought m 
large a demand is made on our faith by nature m by 
mimdea “He notetl that in bcir pt'or^'inbug from 
first prinfij)li'.-t through her several fiukmdiimtions, 
timre was no state through whieR iliti did not pass, 

* 
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as if her path lay through all things.” ‘‘ For as often 
as she betakes herself upward frona visible phenomena, 
or, in other words, withdraws herself inward, she 
instantly, as it were, disappears, while no one knows 
what has become of her, or whither she is gone: so 
that it is necessary to take science as a guide in pur¬ 
suing her steps.” 

The pursuing the inquiry under the light of an 
end or final cause gives wonderful animation, a 
sort of personality to the whole writing. This 
book announces his favourite dogmas. The ancient 
doctrine of Hippocrates, that the brain is a gland; 
and of Leucippus, that the atom may be known by 
the mass; or, in Plato, the macrocosm by the micro¬ 
cosm ; and, in the verses of Lucretius,— 

Ossa videlicet e paiixillis atque minutis 
Ossibus sic et de pauxillis atque luinutis 
Visceribus viscus gigni, sanguenque creari 
Sanguinis inter se multis coeuntibus guttis; 

Ex aurique putat miois consiste're posse 
Auram, et de tends terram concrescere parvis ; 

Ignibus ex igneis, humorem humoribus esse. 

Lib. I. 835. 

“The principle of all things entrails made 
Of smallest entrails; bone, of smallest bone; 

Blood, of small sanguine drops reduced to one ; 

Gold, of small grains; earth, of small sands compacted; 
Small drops to water, sparks to fire contracted : ” 

and which Malpighi had summed in his maxim, that 
“nature exists entire in leasts,”—is a favourite 
thought of Swedenborg. “It is a constant law of 
the organic body, that large, compovijid, or visible 
forms exist and siibsist from .jailer, simpler, and 
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ixltimately from invisible forms, which act similarly 
to the larger ones, but more perfectly and more uni¬ 
versally; and the least forms so perfectly and uni¬ 
versally, as to involve an idea representative of their 
entire universe.” The unities of each organ are so 
many little organs, homogeneous with their com¬ 
pound : the unities of the tongue are little tongues; 
those of the stomach, little stomachs; those of the 
heart are little hearts. This fruitful fdea furnishes a 
key to every secret. What was too small for the 
eye to detect was read by the aggr(‘,gat(vs; what was 
too large, by the units. There is no end to his 
application of the thought. ** Hunger is an aggregate 
of very many little hungers, or losses of blood by 
the little veins all over the body.” It is a key to 
his theology also. “ Man is a kind of very minute 
heaven, corresponding to the world of spirits and to 
heaven. Every particular idea of man, and every 
affection, yea, every smallest part of his affection, is 
an image and effigy of him. A spirit may he known 
from only a single thought. God is the grand man.” 

The hardihood and thoroughmvss of his study of 
nature required a theory of forms also. ‘‘Forms 
ascend in order from the lowest to the highest. The 
lowest form is angular, or the terrestrial and c.orporeal. 
The second and next higher form is the circular, which 
is also called tlie perpetual-angular, because the circum- 
ferenco of a circle is a perpetual angle. The form 
above this is the spiral, parent and measure of circular 
forms: its diameters are not rectilinear, but variously 
circular, and have ^ spherical lurfaoe for centra; 
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therefore it is called the porpotual-circular. The form 
above this is the vortical, or perpetual-spiral: next, 
the perpetual-vortical, or celestial: last, the perpetual- 
colostial, or spiritual.” 

Was it strange that a genius so bold should take 
the last step also,—conceive that he might attain 
the science of all sciences, to unlock the meaning 
of the world ? In the first volume on the “ Animal 
Kingdom,” he broaches the subject in a remarkable 
noto, 

^^In our doctrine of Ecpresentations and Cor¬ 
respondences, we shall treat of both these symbolical 
and typical resemblances, and of the astonishing 
things which occur, I will not say, in the living body 
only, but throughout nature, and which correspond so 
entirely to supreme and spiritual things, that one 
would swear that the physical world was purely sym¬ 
bolical of the spiritual world ; insomuch, that if we 
choose to express any natural truth in physical and 
definite vocal terms, and to convert those terms only 
into the corresponding and spiritual teraiB, we shall 
by this means elicit a spiritual truth, or theological 
d<)gm% in place of the physical truth or precept; 
although no mortal would have predicted that any- 
tliing of the kind could possibly arise by bare literal 
transposition; inasmuch as the one precept, considered 
separately from the other, appears to have absolutely 
no relation to it, I intend, hereafter, to communicate 
a number of examples of such corrcsj)ond(mcoH, to¬ 
gether with a vocabulary containing ^the terms of 
spiritual things, as Veil as of tl^p physical things for 
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which they are to be substituted. This syiubolistn 
pervades the living body.” 

The fact, thus explicitly stated, is implied in all 
poetry, in allegory, in fable, in the use of emblems, 
and in the structure of language. Plato knew of it, 
as is evident from his twice bisoctod line in the sixth 
book of the Republic. Lord Bacoti had found that 
truth and nature differed only as seal and print ; and 
he instanced some physical propositions, with their 
translation into a moral or political aensa Behmen, 
and all mystics, imply this law, in their dark riddle- 
writing. The poets, in as far as tliey are poets, use 
it; but.it is known to them only, as the magnet was 
known for ages, as a toy. Swedenliorg first put the 
fact into a detached and scientific statement, because 
it was habitually present to Mm, and never not seem 
It was involved, as we explained already, in the 
doctrine of identity and iteration, because the mental 
series exactly tallies witfi the materitd seriea It 
required an insight that could rank things in order 
and seiies ; or, rather, it required such rightness of 
position, that tine poles of the eye should coincide 
with the axis of the world. The earth hiul fed its 
mankind through five or six millenniums, and tliey had 
sciences, religions, philosophies ; and yet had failed 
to see tlie correapomhuK'/! of meaning hetween every 
part and every otiber part. And, down to Mu hour, 
literature has no book in which the symhnlism of 
things is scientifically opened. One would say, that, 
as soon as men had tlm first hint that every senribla 
object,—animal, rock^river, uii’, nay, space and time, 
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subsists not for itself, nor finally to a material end, 
but as a picture-language to tell another story of beings 
and duties, other science would be put by, and a 
science of such gi*an<l presage would absorb all facul¬ 
ties : that each man would ask of all objects, what 
they mean : Why does the hori 2 ;on hold me fast, with 
my joy and grief, in this centre'! Why hear I the 
same sense from countless diffoidng voices, and read 
one never quite expressed fact in endless picture- 
language ? Yet, whether it bo that these things will 
not be intellectually learned, or that many centuries 
must elaborate and compose so rare and opulent a 
soul,—there is no comet, rock-stratum, fossil, fish, 
quadraped, spider, or fungus, that, for itself, does 
not intorost more scholars and classifiers than the 
meaning and upshot of the frame of things. 

But Swedenborg was not content with the culinary 
use of the world. In his fifty-fourth year, these 
thoughts held him hiat, and his profound mind ad¬ 
mitted the perilous opinion, too frequent in religious 
history, that he was an abnormal person, to whom 
was granted the privilege of conversing with angels 
and spirits; and this ecstasy connected itself with 
just this office of explaining the moral import of the 
sensible world. To a right perception, at once broad 
and minute, of the order of nature, he added the 
compnduuisioti of the moral laws in their widest social 
aspecte ; btit whatever he saw, through some excessive 
determination to form, in his constitution, he saw not 
abstractly, but in pictures, heard it in ^dialogues, con¬ 
structed it in eveflts. Whon^ho attempted to an- 
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iiounce the law most sanely, he was forced it) conch 
it in parable. 

Modem psychology ofTors no similar cxiimplo of a 
deranged balance. The principal powers continued 
to maintain a h(3althy action ; ami, to a reader who 
can make duo allowance in the rt?port for tlio reporter’s 
peculiarities, the results are Htill insrimctivc, and a 
more striking testimony to the suldime laws ho an¬ 
nounced, than any that balanced tliilnoas conld afford. 
He attempts to giYO some account of the mmhs of tlic 
new state, affirming that “ his presence in the spiritual 
world is attended with a certain separation, but only 
as to the intellectual part of his miml, not m to the 
will part;” and he affirms that **ho sees, with the 
internal sight, the things that are in another life, 
more clearly than he sees the things which are here 
in the world.” 

Having adopted the belief that certain books of 
the Old and New ToBtamente were f.vxact allegoric, 
or written in the angelic and ecstatic mock, he em^ 
ployed his remaining years in extricating from the 
litoral the univerHal mmm% Hii hml borrowed from 
Plato the fine fable of most ancient people, men 
better than we, and dwcdling niglier to the gods;” 
and fUvcdiMibtn-g atlded, tliiit they iwed the earth 
symholkall^’', that these, wlien they mw terrmtiriiil 
objects, did not think at all aliout tliem, hut only 
about those which they aignifiwl Tim cmi'cspondi^ncc 
between thoughts and tilings henccifcirward occupied 
him. ** The very organic form rtiombUii the end im 
Ecribed on ii” A man is in generaT, and in {mrticukr, 
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ail organised justice or injustice, selfishness or grati¬ 
tude. And the cause of this harmony ho assigned in 
the Arcana: “The reason why all and single things, 
in the heavens and on earth, are representative, is 
because they exist from an influx of the Lord, through 
heaven.” This design of exhibiting such correspond¬ 
ences, which, if adequately executed, would bo the 
poem of the world, in which all history and science 
would play an essential part, was narrowed and de¬ 
feated by the exclusively theologic direction which his 
inquiries took His perception of nature is not human 
and universal, but is mystical and Hebraic. He 
fastens each natural object to a theologic notion;—a 
horse signifies carnal understanding; a tree, percep¬ 
tion ; the moon, faith; a cat means this; an ostrich, 
that; an artichoke, this other; and poorly tethers 
every symbol to a several ecclesiastic sense. The 
slippery Protons is not so easily caught In natime, 
each individual symhol plays innumerable parts, as 
each particle of matter circulates in ttim throtigh 
every system. Tlie central identity enables any one 
symbol to express successively all the qualities and 
shades of real being. In the transmission of the 
heavenly watcirs every hose fits every hydrant. 
Nature avenges herself speedily on the hard pedantry 
that would chain horwaves. Bho is no literalist Every¬ 
thing must he taken genially, and wo must be at the 
top of our condition to understatid anything rightly. 

llis theological bias thus fatally narrowed his in¬ 
terpretation of nature, and the dictionary of symbols 
is yet to he wiltton. But Jbhe interpreter, whom 
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mankmd must still expect, will find no predecessor 
who has approached so near to the true problem. 

Swedenborg styles liimHcdf, in ilio title-page of his 
books, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ;” and by 
force of intellect, and in ofibct, ho is tho last Father 
in the Church, and is not likely to have a successor. 
No wonder that Mb depth of ethical wisdom should 
give Mm influence as a teacher. tlni withered 
traditional church yielding dry eatechisfns, he let in 
nature again, and the worshipper, escaping from the 
vestry of verbs and texts, k surpiiKed tolind bimself 
a party to the whole of his religion. Hie religion 
thinks for him, and is of univewal application. He 
turns it on every side; it fits every part of life, in- 
terprets and dignifies every circumstance. Instead 
of a religion which visited him diplomatically throe 
or four times —when he was born, when he married, 
when he fell sick, and when he dietl, and for the rest 
never interfered with him,—here was a teaching 
which accompanicHl him all day, accompauictl him 
oven into sleep and dreams; into his thinking, and 
showed Mm through what a long ancestry his thoughte 
descend; into society, and showwl liy what affinities 
he was girt to his equals and his counterparts; into 
natural objects, and showed their origin and moaning, 
what arc friendly, and wlmt are hurtful; and optnal 
the future world, by indicating tlw eontinnlty of the 
same lawa His disciples allege that tlieir intellect 
is invigorated by the study of hk booka 

There is no such problem for eriticisin m his theo- 
logicAl writings, Iheir merite are to CimiiiaiwHng; yet 


♦ 
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snch grave deductions must be made. Their immense 
and sandy diffuseness is like the prairie, or the desert, 
and their incongmities are like the last deliration. 
He is superfluously explanatory, and his feeling of the 
ignorance of men strangely exaggerated. Men take 
truths of this nature very fast. Yet he abounds in 
assertions, he is a rich discoverer, and of things which 
most import us to know. His thought dwells in 
essential reseinblances, like the resemblance of a house 
to the man who built it. He saw things in their law, 
in likeness of function, not of structure. There is an 
invariable method and order in his delivery of his 
truth, the habitual proceeding of the mind from in¬ 
most to oxitmost What earnestness and weightiness, 
—his eye never roving, without one swell of vanity, 
or one look to self, in any common form of literary 
pride! a theoretic or speculative man, but whom no 
practical man in the universe could affect to sconi. 
Plato ia a gownsman : his garment, though of purple, 
and almost sky-woven, is an academic robe, and hinders 
action witiii its voluminous folds. But this mystic is 
awful to Osesan Lycurgus himself would bow. 

The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correction 
of poptilar errors, the announcement of ethical laws, 
take him out of comparison with any other modem 
writer, and entitle him to a place, vacant for some 
ages, among the lawgivers of mankind. That slow 
but commanding infltience which he has acquired, 
like that of other religiouB geniuses, must be excessive 
also, and have its tides, before it subsides into a per¬ 
manent amount* Of course,^what % real and uni* 
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versal cannot bo confined to tiio circle of those who 
sympathise strictly with his genius^ Imt will pans forth 
into the common stock of wise and just thinking. 
The world has a sure chemistry^ by whicli it extracts 
what is excellent in its children, and lets fall the 
infirmities and limitations of the grandest mind. 

That metempsychosis which is familiar in the old 
mythology of the Greeks, collected in Ovi<l, and in 
the Indiati Transmigration, and is there or 

really takes place in bodies by alien will,—-in Bwtalon- 
borg^s mind has a more philosophiii character. It is 
subjective, or depends entirely npcm the thought of 
the person. All things in the tmiverae arrange them¬ 
selves to each person anew, according to his ruling 
love. Man is such as his affection and thoiight are. 
Man is man by virtue of willing, not hy virtue of 
knowing and understAiKling. As he is, so he sees. 
The marriagfis of the world are broken up. Interiors 
associate all in the spiritual workl Whatever Urn 
angels looked upon was to them celestial Each Satan 
appears to himsc3lf a man; to those as Imcl m he, a 
comely man; to the purified, a heap of carrion. 
Nothing can resist states: (^vrryllnn;i: gravitates: 
like will to like: what wa call poetic justieo takes 
effect on the spot Wo liavo come into a world which 
is a living p<»em. Evorything is a« I am. Bird and 
beast is not bird and beast, but cmianation and effluvia 
of the mimls and wills of men there present Every 
one makes his own house and stato. The ghosti arc 
tonnonted with the fear of death, and ciiiinot wmember 
that they have died They who are’^In evil and fake* 

f i 
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hood are afraid of all others. Such as have deprived 
themselves of charity, wander and flee: the societies 
which they approach discover their quality, and drive 
them away. The covetous seem to themselves to be 
abiding in cells where their money is deposited, and 
these to bo infested with mice. They who place 
merit in good works seem to themselves to cut wood. 

asked such if they were not wearied. They 
replied, thaf they have not yet done work enough to 
merit heaven.’' 

Ho delivers golden sayings, which express with 
singular beauty the ethical laws; as when he uttered 
that famed sentence, that, in heaven tlm angels are 
Uidviuicing continually to the spring-time of their 
youth, so that the oldest angel appears the youngest: ” 
The more angels, the more room:" “ The perfection 
of man is the love of use t" ** Man, in his perfect form, 
is heaven:" ^^What is from Him, is Him:” ‘‘Ends 
always ascend as nattire descends:” And the truly 
poetic account of the writing in the inmost heaven, 
which, as it consists of inflexions according to the 
fonn of heaven, can bo road without instruction. He 
almost justifies his claim to preternatural vision by 
strange insights of the structure of the human body 
and mind “It ia never pemittod to any one, in 
Iieaven, to stand behind another and look at the back 
of his head: for then the influx which is from the 
Lord is disturbed,” The angels, from the sound of 
the voice, know a man’s love; from the articulation 
of the sound, his wisdom; and from the sense of the 
words, his scien<^ ^ 
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In the “ Conjugal Love” ho has unfolded the science 
of marriage. Of this hook, one would say that, with 
the highest elements, it has failed of succesa It came 
near to he the Hymn of Love, which Plato attempted 
in the “Banquet;” the love which, Dante says, 
Casella sang among the angels in Paradise; and 
which, as rightly celebrated, in its genesis, fruition, 
and effect, might well entrance the souls, as it would 
lay open the genesis of all institutions, customs, and 
manners. The book had been grand, if the Hebraism 
had been omitted, and the law stated without Gothi- 
as ethics, and with that scope for ascension of 
state which the nature of things requires. It is a 
fine Platonic development of the science of marriage ; 
teaching that sex is universal, and not local; virility 
in the male qualifying every organ, act, and thought; 
and the feminine in woman. Therefore, in the real 
or spiritual world, the nuptial union is not momentary, 
but incessant and total; and chastity not a local, but 
a universal virtue; unchastity being discovered as 
much in the trading, or planting, or speaking, or 
philosophising, as in generation; and that, though 
the virgins he saw in heaven wore beautiful, the wives 
were incomparably more beautiful, and went on in¬ 
creasing in beauty evermore. 

Yet Swedenborg, after his mode, pinned his theory 
to a temporary form. He exaggerates t.he circum¬ 
stance of marriage; and, though ho finds false mar¬ 
riages on earth, fancies a wiser choice in heaven. 
But of progrossiv(i souls, all loves and friendships are 
momentary. Do you hve nut J meaitf>, I )<> you see the 

f 
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same tnithl If you do, we are happy with the 
same happiness: but presently one of us passes into 
the perception of new truth; we are divorced, and no 
tension in nature can hold us to' each other. I know 
how delicious is this cup of love,—I existing for you, 
you existing for mo; but it is a child’s clinging to his 
toy; an attempt to eternise the fireside and nuptial 
chamber; to keep the picture-alphabet through which 
our first lessens are prettily conveyed. The Eden of 
God is bare and grand; like the out-door landscape, 
remembered from the evening fireside, it seems cold 
and desolate, whilst you cower over the coals; but, 
once abroad again, wo pity those who can forego the 
magnificence of nature for candlelight and cards. 
Perhaps the true subject of the ^‘Conjugal Love” is 
(Jmvmaium, whoso laws are profoundly eliminated. 
It is false, if literally applied to marriage. For God 
ii the bride or bridegroom of the souL Heaven is 
not the pairing of two, but the communion of all 
souls. We meet, and dwell an instant under the 
temple of one thought, and part as though we parted 
not, to join another thought in otlier fellowships of 
joy. St) far from there being anything divine in the 
low and proprietary sense of Do pu Im me ? it is only 
when you leave and lose me, by casting yourself on 
a sentiment which is higher than both of us, that I 
draw near, and find myself at your side; and I am 
repelled if you fix your eye on me, and demand love. 
In fact, in the spiritual world wo change sexes every 
moment You love the worth in me; then I am 
your husband : lut it is not me, but tlio worth, that 
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fixes the love; and that worth is a drop of the ocean 
of worth that is beyond mo. Meantime, I adore the 
greater worth in another, and so become his wife. 
He aspires to a higher worth in another spirit, and 
is wife or receiver of that infinonce. 


Whether a self-inquisitorial habit, that lie grew 
into, from jealousy of the sins to which men of 
thought are liable, he has acquired, in 'disentangling 
and demonstrating that particular form of moral 
disease, an acumen which no conscience can resist. 
I refer to his feeling of the profanation of thinking to 
what is good “from seientifics.” “To reason about 
faith, is to doubt and deny.” Ho was jiainfiilly alive 
to the difference between knowing and doing, and 
this sensibility is incessantly csprosacd. Philosophers 
are, therefore, vipers, cockatrices, asps, hemorrhoids, 
presters, and flying serpents; literary men are con¬ 
jurors and charlatana 

But this topic suggests a sad afterthought, that 
hero we find the seat of his owu pain. Possibly 
Swedenborg paid the penalty of introverted faculties. 
Success, or a fortunate genius, seems to deiiend on a 
happy adjustment of heart and brain; on a duo pro¬ 
portion, hard to hit, of moral and mental power, 
which, perhaps, obeys the law of those chemical 
ratios which make a proportion in volumes necessary 
to combination, as when gases will combine in certain 
fixed rates, but not at any rate. It is hard to carry 
a full cup: and this man, profusely endowed in heart 
and mind, early fell into diHigi'rous* li.siutrd with him- 
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self. In Ms Animal Kingdom, he surprised us, by 
declaring that he loved analysis, and not synthesis; 
and now, after his fiftieth year, he falls into jealousy 
of his intellect; and, though aware that truth is not 
solitary, nor is goodness solitary, but both must ever 
mix and marry, he makes war on his mind, takes the 
part of the conscience against it, and, on all occasions, 
traduces and blasphemes it. The violence is instantly 
avenged. Btouty is disgraced, love is unlovely, 
when truth, the half part of heaven, is denied, as 
much as when a bitterness in men of talent leads to 
satire, and destroys the judgment. He is wise, but 
wise in Ms own despite. There is an air of infinite 
grief, and the sound of wailing, all over and through 
dris lurid universe. A vampyre sits in the seat of the 
prophet, and turns with gloomy appetite to the 
images of pain. Indeed, a bird does not more readily 
weave its nest, or a mole bore into the ground, than this 
seer of the souls substmots a new hell and pit, each 
more abominable than the last, round every new crew 
of oflfenders. He was let down through a column 
that seemed of brass, but it was formed of angelic 
spirits, that he might descend safely amongst the 
unhappy, and witness the vastation of soxils; and heard 
there, for a long continuance, tlieir lamentations; he 
saw their tormentors, who increase and strain pangs 
to infinity; he saw the hell of the jugglers, the hell 
of the assassins, the hell of the lascivious; the hell of 
robbers, who kill and boil men; the infernal tun of 
the deceitful; the excremontitious hells; the hell of 
the rwengoftil, whose faces resemble^f a round, broad 
vou IV ^ 2 a 
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cake, and their arms rotate like a wheel. Except 
Eabelais and Dean Swift, nobody ever had such science 
of filth and corruption. 

These books should be used with caution. It is 
dangerous to sculpture these evanescing inaages of 
thought. True in transition, they become false if 
fixed. It requires, for his just ai)prtdicnsion, almost 
a genius equal to his own. But when hie visions 
become the stereotyped language of Multitudes of 
persons, of all degrees of ago and capacity, they are 
perverted. The wise people of the (Jrook mce were 
accustomed to lead the most intelligent and virtuous 
young men, as part of their education, through the 
Eleusinian mysteries, wherein, with much pomp and 
graduation, the highest truths known to ancient 
wisdom ware taught An ardent and contemplative 
young man, at eighteen or twenty yeara, might read 
once these books of Swedenborg, tlmse my.si.c.ri(\s of 
love and conscicnico, and then throw them aside for 
ever. Genius is over haunted by similar dreams, 
when the hells and the heavens are opened to it 
But these pictures are to be held as mystical, that is, 
as a quite arbitrary and accidental picture of the 
truth,—not as the trutk Any other symbol would 
be as good: then this is safely seen. 

Swedenborg’s system of the world wants central 
spontaneity; it is dynamic, not vital, and lacks power 
to generate life. There is no individual in it. The 
universe is a gigwatic crystal, all whose atoms and 
laminae He in uritntemipted order, acid witli unlwokon 
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unity, but cold and still. What seems an individual 
and a will, is none. There is an immense chain of 
intermediation, extending from centre to extremes, 
which bereaves every agency of all freedom and 
character. The universe, in his poem, suffers under 
a magnetic sleep, and only reflects the mind of the 
magnetiser. Every thought comes into each mind by 
influence from a society of spirits that surround it, 
and into these*from a higher society, and so on. All 
his typos mean the same few things. All his figures 
speak one speech. All his interlocutors Sweden- 
borgiso. Be they who they may, to this complexion 
must they come at last. This Charon ferries them 
all over in his boat^ kings, counsellors, cavaliers, 
doctors, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, King 
George II., Mahomet, or whosoever, and all gather 
one grimness of hue and style. Only when Cicero 
comes hy, our gentle seer sticks a little at saying he 
talked with Cicero, and with a touch of human 
relenting, remarks, ^‘ono whom it was given me to 
believe was Cicero f and when the soi dismt Eoman 
opens his mouth, Rome and eloquence have ebbed 
away,—it is plain theologic Swedenborg, like the rest. 
His heavens and hells are dull; fault of want of 
individualism. The titiousand-fold relation of men is 
not Hiere. The interest that attaches in nature to 
each man, because he is right hy his wrong, and 
wrong by his right, because he defies all dogmatising 
and classification, so many allowances, and contin¬ 
gencies, and futurities, are to be taken into account, 
strong by his vices, often paralysed his virtues,-» 
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sinks into entire sympatiiy with his society. This 
want reacts to the centre of the system. Though the 
agency of “ the Lord ” is in every line referred to by 
name, it never becomes alive. There is no lustre in 
that eye which gazes from the centre, and which 
should vivify the immense dependency of beings. 

The vice of Swedenborg’s mind is its theologic 
determination Nothing with him has the liberality 
of universal wisdom, but wo are alwaS^s in a church 
That Hebrew muse, which taught the lore of right 
and wrong to men, had the same excess of influence 
for him it has had for the nations. The mode, as 
well as the essence, was sacred. Palestine is ever 
the more valuable as a chapter in universal history, 
and ever the less an available element in education 
The genius of Swedenborg, largest of all modem 
souls in this department of thought, wasted itself in 
the endeavour to reanimate and conserve what had 
already arrived at its natural term, and, in the great 
secular Providence, was retiring from its jtrominenco 
before western modes of thought aid oxpnssaion. 
Swedenborg and Behmon both failed by attaching 
themselves to the Christian symbol, instead of to the 
moral sentiment, which carries iimumorable Chris¬ 
tianities, humanities, divinities, in its bosom. 

The excess of influence shows itself in tlio incon¬ 
gruous importation of a foreign rhetoric. “ What have 
I to do,” asks the impatient reader, “ with jasper and 
sardonyx, beryl and iliahuidony; what witii arks and 
passovOTs, ephahs and ephods; what with lepers and 
emerods; what with heave-offerings and unleavened 
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bread; chariots of fire, dJ^agoiis crowned and horned, 
behemoth and unicorn Good for orientals, these 
are nothing to me. The more learning you bring to 
explain them, the more glaring the impertinence. 
The more coherent and elaborate the system, the less 
I like it. I say, with the Spartan, ‘Why do you 
speak so much to the purpose, of that which is 
nothing to the purposed My learning is such as 
God gave me*in my birth and habit, in the delight 
and study of my eyes, and not of another man’s. Of 
all absurdities, tins of some foreigner, proposing to 
take away my rhetoric, and substitute his own, and 
amuse me with pelican and stork, instead of thrush 
and robin; palm trees and shittim-wood, instead of 
sassafras and hickory,—seems the most needless.” 

Locke said, “God, when he makes the prophet, 
does not unmake the man.” Swedenborg’s history 
points the remark. The parish disputes, in the 
Swedish church, between the friends and foes of 
Luther and Melancthon, concerning “faith alone,” 
and “ works alone,” intrade themselves into his specu¬ 
lations upon the economy of the universe, and of the 
celestial societies. The Lutheran bishop’s son, for 
whom the heavens are opened, so that he sees with 
eyes, and in the richest symbolic forms, the awful 
truth of things, and utters again, in his books, as 
under a heavenly mandate, the indisputable secrets 
of mowd nature,—with all these grandeurs resting 
upon Mna, remains tibe Lutheran bishop’s son; his 
judgments are those of a Swedish polemic, and his 
vast enlargementii purchased by adihiantine limita- 
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tions. He carries his controvormal memoiy with jiim 
in his visits to the souls. He is like Michel Angelo, 
who, in his frescoes, put the cardinal who had offended 
him to roast under a mountain of devils; or, like 
Dante, who avenged, in vindictive melodies, all his 
private wrongs; or, perhaps still more like Montaigne’s 
parish priest, who,* if a hail-stonn pusses over the 
village, thinks the day of doom is come, and the 
cannibals already have got the pip.'’ Svv(!dei)il)org 
confounds us not less with the pains of Molancthon, 
and Luther, and Wolfius, and his own books, which 
he advertises among the angels. 

Under the same tiiioologio onimp, many of his 
dogmas m bound. His cardinal position in morals 
is, that evils should bo shunnotl as sins. But he does 
not know what evil is, or what good is, who thinks 
any ground remains to be occupied, after saying 
that evil is to bo shunned as evil. I doubt not he was 
led by the desire to insert the element of pcrKomdity 
of Deity. But nothing is added. One man, you 
say, dreads ciysiptilius,— show him tliat this dread is 
evil: or, one dreads hell,—show him that dread is 
evil. He who Iovki goodness, harbours angels, 
reveres reverence, and lives with God. The less we 
have to do with our sins Idie bettor. No man can 
afford to waste his moments in coinpunctjons. “That 
is active duty,” say the Hindoos, “ which is not for 
our bondage; that is knowledge, which is for our 
liberation: all other duty is good only unto weariness.” 

Another do^o, growing out of idds pernicious 
theologic limiution, jis this Inferno. Rwedenborg 
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has devils. Evil, according to old philosophers, is 
good in the making. That pure malignity can exist, 
is the extreme proposition of unbelief. It is not to 
be entertained by a rational agent; it is atheism; it 
is the last profanation. Euripides rightly said,— 

Goodness and being in the gods are one; 

He who imputes ill to them makes them none.” 

To what a painful perversion had Gothic theology 
arrived, that Swedenborg admitted no conversion for 
evil spirits! But the divine effort is never relaxed; 
the carrion in the sxm will convert itself to grass 
and flowers; and man, though in brothels, or jails, or 
on gibbets, is on his way to all that is good and true. 
Burns, witli the wild humour of his apostrophe to 
poor old NicMo Bon,” 

“ 0 wad ye tak a thought, and mend t” 
has the advantage of the vindictive theologian. 
Everything is superficial, and perishes, but love and 
truth only. The largest is always the truest senti¬ 
ment, and we feel the more generous spirit of the 
Indian Vishnu,—I am the same to all mankind. 
There is not one who is worthy of my love or hatred. 
They who serve me with adoration,—I am in them, 
and they in me. If one whose ways are altogether 
evil, serve mo alone, he is as respectable as the just 
man; he is altogether well employed; he soonhecometh 
of a virtuous spirit, and ohtaineth eternal happiness,” 
For the anomalous pretension of Bevelations of 
the other world,—only his probity and genius can 
entitle it to any serious regard. His revelations 
destroy their crMit by running into detail If a 
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man say that the Holy Ghost has informed him that 
the Last Judgment (or the last of the judgments) 
took place in 1767; or, that the Dutch, in the other 
world, live in a heaven by themselves, and the 
English in a heaven by themselves; I reply, that' 
the Spirit which is holy, is reserved, taciturn, and 
deals in lawa TheTOmours of ghosts and hobgoblins 
gossip and tell fortunes. The teachings of the high 
Spirit are abstemious, and, in regard lo particulars, 
negative. Socrates’s Genius did not advise him to 
act or to find, but if ho purposed to do somewhat not 
advantageous, it dissuaded lum. “ What God is,” he 
said, “I know not; what he is not^ I know.” The 
Hindoos have denominated the Supreme Being, the 
“Internal Check” The illuminated Quakers ex¬ 
plained their Light, not as somewhat which loads to 
any action, but it appears as an obstruction to any¬ 
thing unfit. But the right examples are private 
experiences, winch are absoluhJy at one on this 
point. Strictly speaking, Swedenborg’s revelation is 
a confounding of planes,—a capital offence in so 
learnod a categorist This is to carry the law of 
surface into the plane of substance, to cany indivi¬ 
dualism and its fopperies into the realm of essences 
and generals, which is dislocation and chaos. 

The secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No 
imprudent, no sociable angel ever dropt an early 
syllable to answer Hie longings of saints, the fears of 
mortala We should have listoaed on our knees 
to any favourite, who, by stricter obedience, had 
brought his thoughts into parallolisnPwith the celestial 

r 
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currents, and could hint to human ears the scenery 
and circumstance of the newly parted soul. But it 
is certain that it naust tally with what is best in 
nature. It must not be inferior in tone to the 
already known works of the artist who sculptures 
the globes of the firmament, and writes the moral 
law. It must be fresher than rainbows, stabler than 
mountains, agreeing with flowers, with tides, and the 
rising and setting of autumnal stars. Melodious 
poets shall be hoarse as street ballads, when once the 
penetrating key-note of nature and spirit is sounded, 
—the earth-beat, sea-beat, heart-beat, which makes 
the tune to which the sun rolls, and the globule of 
blood, and the sap of trees. 

In this mood, we hear the rumour that the seer 
has arrived, and his tale is told. But there is no 
beauty, no heaven: for angels, goblins. The sad 
muse loves night and death, and the pit. His 
Inferno is mesmeric. His spiritxial world bears the 
same relation to the generosities and joys of truth, 
of which human souls have already made us cog- 
tiisant, as a man^s ba<l dreams bear to his ideal 
life. It is indeed very like, in its endless power of 
lurid pictures, to the phenomena of dreaming, which 
nightly turns many an honest gentleman, benevolent, 
but clyspeptic, into a wretch, skulking like a dog 
about tlie oxxter yards and kennels of creation. When 
lie mounte into the heaven I do not hear its language. 
A man sliould not tell me that he has walked among 
the angels; his proof is, that his eloquence makes me 
one, Shall the aimhangcls be less majestic and sweet 
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than the figures that have actually walked the earth 1 
These angels that Swedenborg paints give us no very 
high idea of their discipline and culture: they are 
all country parsons: their heaven is a file champku^ 
an evangelical picnic, or French distribution of prizes 
to virtuous peasants. Strange, scholastic, didactic, 
passionless, bloodh^ss man, who denotes classes of 
souls as a botanist disposes of a carox, and visits 
doleful hells as a stratum of chalk Dr hornblende! 
He has no sympathy. He goes up and down the 
world of men, a modem lihadamanthus in gold¬ 
headed cane and peruke, and with nonchalance, and 
the air of a referee, distributes souls. The warm, 
many-weathered, passionate-peopled world is to him 
a grammar of hieroglyphs, or an emblematic free¬ 
mason's procession. How different is Jacob Behmen! 
he is tremulous with emotion^ and listens awe-strack, 
with the gentlest humanity, to the Teacher whose 
lessons he conveys; and when he assmis that **in 
some sort, love is greater than Qod/' his heart heats 
so high that the tliumping against his leathern coat 
is audible across the centuriea 'Tis a groat differ¬ 
ence, Behmen is healthily and beautifully wise, 
notwithstanding the mystical narrowness and incom- 
municabloness, Swedenborg is disagreeably wise, and 
with all Ms accumulated gifte, paralyses and repok 
It is the best sign of a great nature tliat it opens 
a foreground, and, like the breath of morning land¬ 
scapes, invites us onward, Swedenborg is rotrospee 
tive, nor can we divest Mm of his mattock and 
shroud. Som£ minds are for e?#r restrained from 
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descending into nature; others are for ever prevented 
from ascending out of it. With a force of many 
men, he could never break the umbilical cord which 
held him to nature, and he did not rise to the plat¬ 
form of pure genius. 

It is remarkable that this man, who, by his percep¬ 
tion of symbols, saw the poetic coigstruction of things, 
and the primary relation of mind to matter, remained 
entirely devoid of the whole apparatus of poetic ex¬ 
pression, which that perception creates. He knew the 
grammar and rudiments of the Mother-Tongue,—how 
could ho not read off one strain into music 1 Was he 
like Saadi, who, in his vision, designed to fill his lap 
with the celestial flowers, as presents for his friends; 
but the fragrance of the roses so intoxicated him that 
the skirt dropped from his hands 1 or, is reporting a 
breach of the manners of that heavenly society 1 or, 
was it that he saw the vision intellectually, and hence 
that chiding of the intellectual that pervades his 
books 1 Be it as it may, his books have no melody, 
no emotion, no humour, no relief to tlie dead prosaic 
level In his profuse and accurate imagery is no 
pleasure, for there is no beauty. We wander forlorn 
in a lack-lustre landscape. No bird ever sang in all 
these gardens of the dead. The entire want of poetry 
in BO transcendent a mind betokens the disease, and,, 
like a hoarse voice in a beautiful person, is a kind of 
warning. I think, sometimes, he will not be read 
longer. His great name will turn a sentence. His 
books have become a monument. His laurel so largely 
mixed with cypress, a ehamel-breath %o mingles with 
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the temple ineeme, that boys and maids will shun the 
spot. 

Yet, in this immolation of genius and fame at the 
shrine of conscience, is a merit sublime beyond praise. 
He lived to purpose: ho gave a vonlict Ho elected 
goodness as tlio clue to which tho soul must cling in 
all this labyrinth of nature. Many opinions conflict 
as to the true conti'o. In tlie shipwroclc, some cling 
to running rigging, some to cask and ^^arrol, some to 
spars, some to mast; the pilot chooses with science, 
—I plant myself hero; all will sink before this; “ he 
comes to land who sails with me.” Do not rely on 
heavenly favour, or on corapasaion to folly, or on 
prudence, on common sense, tlio old usage and main 
chance of men: nothing can keep you, not fato, nor 
health, nor admirable intellect ; none can keep you, 
but rectitude only, rectitude for ever and ever!—and 
with a tenacity that never sworvecl in all his studios, 
inventions, dreams, he adheres to this brave choice. 
I thiiik of him os of some transmigrating votary of 
Indian legend, who says, “ Though I be dog, or jackal, 
or pismire, in the last nidimonts of nature, imder 
what integument or ferocity, I cleave to right, as the 
sure ladder that loads up to man and to dod.” 

Swedenborg has rendered a double service to man¬ 
kind, which is now only bogiuiiiug to bo known. By 
the science of experiment and use he made his first 
steps: he observed and published the laws of nature; 
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and worship. This was his first service. If the glory 
was too bright for his eyes to bear, if he staggered 
under the trance of delight, the more excellent is the 
spectacle he saw, the realities of being which beam 
and blaze through him, and which no infirmities of 
the prophet are suffered to obscure; and he renders 
a second passive service to meny«not less than the 
—perhaps, in the great circle of being, and in the 
retributions of* spiritual nature, not less glorious or 
less beautiful to himself. 
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Evbby fact is related on one side to sensation, and, 
on the other, to morals. The game of thought is, on 
fche appearance of one of these two sides, to find the 
other: given the upper, to find the under side. 
Nothing so thin, hut has those two faces; and, when 
the observer has seen the obverse, he turns it over to 
see the reverse. Life is a pitching of this penny,— 
heads or tails. We never tire of this game, because 
there is still a slight shudder of astonishment at the 
exhibition of the other face, at the contrast of the 
two faces. A man is flushed with success, and 
bethinks himself what this good luck signifies. He 
drives his bargain in the street; but it occurs, that 
he also is bought and sold, He sees the beauty of a 
human face, and searches the cause of that beauty, 
which must be more beautiful. He builds his fortunes, 
maintains the laws, cherishes his children; hut he 
asks himself, whyl and whereto 1 This head and 
this tail arc called; in the language 8f philosophy, 
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Infinite and Finite; Kektive and Absolute; Apparent 
and Eeal; and many fine names beside. 

Each man is bom with a predisposition to one or 
the other of these sides of nature; and it will easily 
happen that men will be found devoted to one or iJie 
other. One class has the perception of difference, and 
is conversant with facts and surfaces; cities and 
persons; and the bringing certain things to pass 
the men of talent and action. Another class have 
the perception of identity, and are men of faith and 
philosophy, men of genius. 

Each of those ridera <1 rives too fast. Plotimis 
believes only in philosophers; Penelon, in saints; 
Pindar and Byron, in poets, Itead the haughty 
language in which Plato and the Platoniste speak of 
all men who are not devoted to their own sinning 
abstractions: otibier men are rate and mice. The 
literary class is usually proud and o)cclusive. The 
correspondence of Pope and Swift describes mankind 
around them as monsters; and that of Goetiie and 
Schiller, in our own time, is scarcely more kind. 

It is easy to see how this arrt^gama^ comes. The 
genius is a genius by the first look he casts on any 
object. Is his eye cimtivel Does he not rest in 
angles and coloura, but beholds the design,—he will 
presently undervalue the actual object. In powerful 
moments, his thought has dissolved the works of art 
and nature into their causes, so that the works api>ear 
heavy and faulty. He 1ms a conception of beauty 
which the sculptor cannot emWdy. Pictiire, statue, 
temple, railroS^d, steam-engine, rxisted firat in m 
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artist’s mind, without flaw, mistake, or friction, which 
impair the executed models. So did the church, the 
state, college, cotuii, social circle, and all the institu¬ 
tions. It is not strange that these men, remembering 
what they have seen and hoped of ideas, should affirm 
disdainfully the superiority of ideas. Having at some 
time seen that the happy soul will carry all the arts 
in power, they say, Why cumber ourselves with super¬ 
fluous realisations 1 and, like dreaming beggars, they 
assume to speak and act as if these values were already 
substantiated. 

On the other part, the men of toil and trade and 
luxury,"—the animal world, including the animal in 
the philosopher and poet also,—and the practical 
world, including the painful drudgeries which are 
never excused to philosopher or poet any more than 

to the rest,.wuflgh heavily on the other side. The 

trade in our streets believes in no metaphysical causes, 
thinks nothing of the force which necessitated traders 
and a trading planet to exist; no, but sticks to cotton, 
sugar, wool, and salt. The ward meetings, on election 
days, aio not softened by any misgiving of the value 
of these ballotings. Hot life is streaming in a single 
direction* To the m,en of this world, to the animal 
strength and spirits, to the men of practical power, 
wliikt immersed in it, the man of ideas appears out 
of luH reason* They alone have reason. 

Things always bring their own philosophy with 
tliem, that is, prudtuuse. No man acquires property 
witliout ac<|uiring with it a little arithmetic also. 
In England, the richest country thfft ever existed, 

VOli* IV* • 2 B 
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property stands for more, eoiuparcid with personal 
ability, than in any other. After dinner, a man be¬ 
lieves less, denies more: verities have k).st sonic charm. 
After dinner, arithmetic is the only science: ideas 
are disturbing, incendiary, follies of young men, re¬ 
pudiated by the solid portion of society: and a man 
comes to be valued by his athletic and animal qualitica 
Spence relates that Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey 
Kneller one day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, 
came in. “Nephew," said Sir Godfrey, "you have 
the honour of seeing the two greatest men in tlie 
world.” “ I don’t know how iproat men you may bo,” 
said the Gumea man, " but I don’t like your looka 
I have often bought a man much bettor than both of 
you, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas.” Thus, 
the men of the senses revenge themselves on tlio pro¬ 
fessors, and repay scorn for scorn. The first had 
leaped to conclusions not yet ripe, and say more than 
is true; the others make themselves meny with the 
philosopher, and weigh man by the pound. They 
believe that mustard bites the tongue, that popper is 
hot, friction-matches are incendiary, revolvers to be 
avoided, and suspenilors hold up pantaloons; that 
there is much sentiment in a cliest of tea; and a man 
will be eloquent if you give him good wine. Are 
you tender and R<!rupultm.s, ytui must eat more 
minoe-pio. They hold tihat Luther hwl miUc in him 
when he said, 

" Wet nioht liebt Wein, Weib, imil Gesaaiii 
Der bUibt Mn Nan sate Lebeo kng j ’’ 

ajEid when he acfvised ft y#iiitg ftdhoRti; willi 
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foroorclination and free-will, to get well drunk “ The 
nerves,” says Cabanis, “they are the man.” My 
neighbour, a jolly farmer, in the tavern bar-room, 
thinks that the use of money is sure and speedy 
spending. “For his part,” he says, “ho puts his 
down his neck, and gets the good of it.” 

The incjonvcnience of this wa^ of thinking is that 
it rims into indifforontism, and then into disgust. Life 
is eating us up. We shall bo fables presently. Keep 
cool: it will bo all ono a hundred years hence. Life’s 
well enough; but we shall be glad to get out of it, 
and they will all bo glad to have us. Why should 
wo fret and drudge 1 Our moat will taste to-morrow 
as it did yesterday, and wo may at last have had 
enough of it “ Ah,” said my languid gentleman at 
Oxford, “there’s nothing new or true,-—and no matter.” 

With a little more bitterness, the cynic moans: our 
life is like an ass led to market by a bundle of hay 
being carried before him: he sees noticing but 
bundle of liay. “ There is so much trouble in coming 
into the world,” said Lord Bolingbroke, “and so much 
more, as well m imiinnu'ss, in going out of it, that Tie 
hardly worth while to bo here at all.” I knew a 
philosopher of this kidney, who was accustomed 
hriolly to mum up his exporieuce of human nature in 
saying, “Mankind is a damned rascal;” and the 
natural corollary is pretty sure to follow,—“ The 
workl lives by Immbug, and so will L” 

The alwtraotionist and the matemlist thus mutually 
cxuspi'rating each other, and the segffer expressing 
the worst of matoAlism, there jtrises a third party to 
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occupy the middle ground between these two, the 
sceptic, namely. He finds both wrong by being in 
extremes. He labours to plant his feet, to be the 
beam of the balance. He will not go beyond his card. 
He sees the one-sidedness of those men of the street; 
ho will not be a Gibeonite ; he stands for the intel¬ 
lectual faculties, a ctfol head, and whatever serves to 
keep it cool: no unadvised industry, no unrewarded 
self-devotion, no loss of the brains in tioil. Am I an 
ox, or a drayl—You are both in extremes, he says. 
You that will have all solid, and a world of pig-lead, 
deceive yourselves grossly. You believe yourselves 
rooted and grounded on adamant; and yet, if we un¬ 
cover the last facts of our knowledge, you are spin¬ 
ning like bubbles in a river, you know not whither 
or whence, and you are bottomed and capped and 
wrapped in delusions. 

Neither will he be betrayed to a book, and wrapped 
|n a gown. The studious class are their own victims: 
mey are thin and pale, their feet are cold, their heads 
are hot, the night is witibout sleep, the day a fear of 
interruption,—pallor, squalor, hunger, and egotism. 
If you come near them, and see what conceits they 
entertain,—they are abstractionist^ and 8|)end their 
days and nights in dreaming some dream; in expect¬ 
ing the homage of society to some precious scheme 
built on a troth, but destitute of prtjporlion in its 
presentment, of justness in its application, and of all 
energy of will in the schemer to embody and vitidise 

f 

But I see plainly, j^e says, thaf 1 eannot see. I 
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know that human strength is not in extremes, but 
in avoiding extremes. I, at least, will shun the 
weakness of philosophising beyond my depth. What 
is the use of pretending to powers we have notl What 
is the use of pretending to assurances we have not, 
respecting the other life *1 Why exaggerate the power 
of virtue 1 Why be an angel befdre your timel These 
strings, wound up too high, will snap. If there is a 
wish for immoiT^dity, and no evidence, why not say 
just that? If there aro conflicting evidences, why 
not state them 1 If there is not ground for a candid 
thinker to make up his mind, yea or nay,—why not 
suspend the judgment 1 I weary of these dogmatisers. 
I tiro of those hacks of routine, who deny the dogmas. 
1 neither affirm nor deny. I stand here to try the 
case. I am here to consider, (nemrav, to consider 
how it is. 1 will try to keep the balance true. Of 
what use to take the chair, and glibly rattle off* theories 
of society, religion, and nature, when I know that 
practical objections lie in the way, insurmountable by 
mo and by my mates 1 Why so talkative in public 
when each of my neighbours can pin me to my seat 
by argumente I cannot refute? Why protend that 
life is so simple a game, when we know how subtle 
and elusive the Proteus is ? Why think to shut up 
all things in your narrow coop, when wo know there 
are not one or two only, but ten, twenty, a thousand 
things, and unlike! Why fancy that you have all 
the truth in your keeping I There is much to say on 
all sidei. ^ 

Who shall forbid a wise /oepticisno, seeing tha1 


• • 
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there is no practical question on wliich anything 
more that an approximate solution can bo had 1 Is 
not marriage an open question, when it is alleged, 
from the beginning of the world, that such as are in 
the institution wish to get out, and such as are out 
wish to got in ? And the reply of Socrates, to him 
who asked whether he should choose a wife, still 
remains reasonahle, ‘Hhat, whether he should choose 
one or not, he would repent it.” Is not the state a 
question i All society is divided in opinion on the 
subject of the state. Nobody loves it; great inunbors 
dislike it, and sufler conacientioui scruples to idlegi» 
ance; and the only defence set up Is the fear of 
doing worse in disorganising. Is it titherwiso with 
the church ? Or, to put any of the questions which 
touch mankind nearest,- shall the young man aim at 
a leading part in law, in politics, in trade! It will 
not be pretended that a success in either of these kinds 
is quite coincident with what is best and inmost in his 
mind. Shall he, then, cutting the stays that hold him 
fast to the social state, put out to sea with no guidance 
but his genius ^ There is much to say on both sidea 
Eemember the open qtiestion between the present 
order of competition,” and the fnends of ** attractive 
and associated labour.” The genarotia minds embrace 
the proposition of labour aliared by all; it is tlie only 
honesty; nothing else is safe. It is from the poor 
matf s hut alone that strength and virtue tome: mtl 
yet, on the other side, it is dlegecl tliat kWur impairs 
the form, and ^breaks the spirit of man, and Ac 
khoi3|«8 ^cry unanimously, “ We F^ve no though^/ 
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Culture, how indispensable! I cannot forgive you 
the want of accomplishmonts ^ and yet, culture will 
instantly destroy that chiefest beauty of spontaneous- 
nosa. Excellent is culture for a savage; but once let 
him read in the book, and he is no longer able not to 
think of Plutareh^s heroes. In short, since true forti¬ 
tude of tinderstanding consists •‘‘in not letting what 
wo know be embarrassed by wbat we do not know,” 
we ought to secure those advantages which we can 
command, and not risk them by clutching after the 
airy and unattainable. Como, no chimeras: Lot us 
go abroad; let us mix in affairs; let us learn, and 
get, an<l have, and climb. “ Men are a sort of moving 
plants, and, like trees, receive a great part of their 
nourishment frcnn the air. If they keep too much at 
home, they pine.” Let us liave a robust, manly life ; 
let us know what we know, for certain; what we 
have, let it be solid, and seasonable, and our own, A 
world in the Itand is worttt two in the bush. I^ot us 
have to do with real men and women, and not with 
skipping ghosts. 

This, then, is the right ground of the sceptic,— 
tins of considei’ation, of s(‘,lf“Contiuning ; not at aJl of 
unlmlief; not at all of universal denying, nor of uni¬ 
versal doubting,—doubting even tJiat he doubts; least 
of all, of watfling and profligate jeering at all that is 
stable and good. Thaae are no more Ms moods than 
wre those of religion and philosophy. He is ike com 
iiderer, tiiie prudent, taking in sail, counting stock, 
husbanding Ms means, believing tlujif a man has too 
mmy enemi^i, ^an that he cfu afibrd to bo his own; 
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that we cannot give ourselves too many advantages, 
in this unequal conjElict, with powers so vast and urn 
weariahle ranged on one -side, and this little, conceited, 
vulnerable popinjay that a man is, bobbing up and 
down into every danger, on the other. It is a position 
taken up for bettor defence, as of more safety, and 
one that can be m^Jintainod ; and it is one of more 
opportunity and range: as, when we build a house, 
the rule is, to set it not too high nor too low, under 
the wind, but out of the dirt 

The philosophy we want is one of flu3dons and 
mobility. The Spartan and Stoic schemes are too 
stark and stiff for our occasion. A theory of Saint 
John, and of non-resistance, seems, on the other hand, 
too thin and aerial. We want some coat woven of 
elastic steel, stout as tibe first and limber as the 
second. We want a ship in these billows we inhabit. 
An angular, dogmatic house would be rent to chips 
and splinters in this storm of many elements. No, 
it must be tight, and fit to the fonn of man, to live 
at all; as a shell is the architecture of a house founded 
on tlie sea. The soul of man must be the type of our 
scheme, just as the body of man is the type after 
which a dwelling-house is buili Adaptiveness is the 
peculiarity of human nature. We are golden averages, 
volitant stabilities, compmusatcul or periodic ©iTors, 
houses founded on the sea. The wise sceptic wishes 
to have a near view of the best game, and the chief 
players; what is best in the planet; art and nature, 
places and even^g, but mainly men. Everything that 
is excellent in mankin^-^a form of grace, an arm of 
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iron, lips of persuasion, a brain of resources, every one 
skilful to play and win,—he will see and judge. 

The tenns of admission to this spectacle are, that 
he have a certain solid and intelligible way of living of 
his own; some method of answering the inevitable 
needs of human life; proof that he has played with 
skill and success; that he has evinced the temper, 
stoutness, and the range of qualities which, among his 
contemporaries\nd countrymen, entitle him to fellow¬ 
ship and trust. For the secrets of life are not shown 
except to sympathy and likeness. Men do not confide 
themselves to boys, or coxcombs, or pedants, but to 
their peers. Some wise limitation, as the modem 
phrase is; some condition hetweon the extremes, and 
having itself a positive quality; some stark and suffi¬ 
cient man, who is not salt or sugar, but sufiRciently 
related to the world to do justice to Paris or London, 
and, at the same time, a vigorous and original thinker, 
whom cities cannot overawe, but who uses them,—is 
the fit person to occupy this ground of speculation. 

These qualities meet in the character of Montaigne. 
And yet, since the personal regard which I entertain 
for Montaigne may bo unduly groat, I will, under the 
Hliield of this prince of egotists, offer, m an apology 
for electing him m the r<‘pr(‘..s(uit.at.ivo of scepticism, a 
word or two to explain how my love began and grew 
for this admirable gossip. 

A iingle odd volume of Ootton^s translation of the 
Iktiays remained to me from my fathers library, when 
a Imy. It lay long neglected, until, after many years, 
when I was escaped from college, I read the 
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book, and procured the remaining volumes. I re 
member the delight and wonder in which I lived with 
it. It seemed to me as if I had myself written the 
book, in some former life, so sincerely it spoke to 
my thought and experience. It liapiKuied, when in 
Paris, in 1833, that, in the cemetery of Pore lo Chaise, 

I came to a tomhrof Auguste Collignon, who died in 
1830, aged sixty-eight years, ami who, said theinonu- 
mout, “lived to do right, and had form(3d himself to 
virtue on the Essays of Mrmtaigna^’ Some years 
later I beeamo acquainted with an acc.ompliHhed 
English poet, John Sterling; mid, in prosecuting my 
correspondence, I found that, from a love of Mon¬ 
taigne, he had made a pilgriniagi', to his chateau, still 
standing near Castellan, in Perigord, and, after two 
hundred and fifty years, had copied from the walla of 
his library the inscriptions which Montaigne had 
written there. That Journal of Mr. Sterling^ published 
in the“ Westminster liaview,^* Mr. llavlilt has reqiriutcd 
in the Ptolegomm to his edition of the Essays. I 
heard with pleasure that one of the mnvly di«cov<*ri‘(t 
autographs of William Hhakspeare wm in a copy of 
Florio^s translation of Montaigne. It is the only hook 
which we certainly know to have lieen in the poets 
library. And oddly enough, the duplicate copy of 
Elorio, which tlia Britisli Museum imrchiwtitl, with a 
view of protecting the HlmlcHpcarc iiuf^^graph (m I 
was informed in the ftTiiHeuin), turned out to have 
tiiie autography of Ben Jonson in the fly deaf. Leigh 
Hunt relat« of Lord Byron that Montaigne wm the 
only great wriler of |>wt timM ^lom he wad with 
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avowed satisfaction. Other coincidences, not needful 
to be mentioned here, concurred to make this old 
Gascon still now and immortal for me. 

In 1571, on the death of his father, Montaigne, 
then thirty-eight years old, retired from the practice 
of law, at Bordeaux, and settled himself on his estate. 
Though he had been a man of f)leasure, and some- 
times a courtier, his studious habits now grew on 
him, and ho Bvod the compass, staidnoss, and inde- 
])endoncc, of the country gentleman’s life. He took 
up his economy in good earnest, and made his farms 
yield the most. Downriglit and plain-dealing, and 
iihhorring to be deceived or to deceive, he was esteemed 
in the country for his sense and probity. In the civil 
wars of the League, which converted every house into 
a fort, Montaigne kept Ms gates open, and his house 
without dofenca All parties freely came and went, 
his courage and honour being universally esteemed. 
The neighbouring lords and gentry brought jewels 
and papers to him for safe-keeping. Gibbon reckons, 
in those bigoted times, but two men of liberality in 
France,—Henry I¥. and Montaigna 

Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all 
writom Ilis French freedom mns into grossness; but 
ho has anticipated all censure hy the bounty of his 
own coifottions. In his times books were written to 
one sex only, and almost all were written in Latin; so 
that, in a humoiist, a certain nakedness of statement 
was permiW^Hl, which our manners, of a literature 
addrewed equally to botih. sexes, do not allow. “ But, 
though a bildieal* plainness, ct>uplc.d*with a most un* 
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canonical levity, may shut his pages to many sensitive 
readers, yet the offence is superficial. He parades it: 
he makes the most of it: nobody can think or say 
worse of him than he does. He pretends to most of 
the vices; and, if there be any virtue in him, he says 
it got in by stealth. There is no man, in his opinion, 
who has not descried hanging five or six times.; and 
he pretends no exception in his own behalf. “ Five 
or six as ridiculous stories,’^ too, he says, ‘^can be told 
of me, as of any man living.” But, with all this really 
superfluous frankness, the opinion of an invincible 
probity grows into every reader’s mind. 

When I the most strictly and religiously confess 
myself, I find that the best virtue I have has in it 
some tincture of vice; and I am afraid that Plato, in 
his purest virtue (I, who am as sincere and perfect a 
lover of virtue of that stamp as any other whatever), 
if he had listened, and laid his ear close to himself, 
would have heard some jarring sound of human 
mixture; but faint and remote, and only to be per¬ 
ceived by himself.” 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness at colour 
or pretence of any kind. He has been in courts so 
long as to have conceived a furious disgust at appear¬ 
ances; he will indulge himself with a little cursing 
and swearing; he will talk with sailors and gipsies, 
use flash and street ballads: he has stayed in-doors 
till he is deadly sick; he will to the open air, though 
it rain bullets. He has seen too much of gentlemen 
of the long robe, until he wishes for cannibals; and 
is so nervous, ty factitious life, that he thinks the 
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more barbarous man is, the better he is. He likes 
his saddle. You may read theology, and grammar, 
and metaphysics elsewhere. Whatever you get here, 
shall smack of the earth and of real life, sweet, or 
smart, or stinging. He makes no hesitation to enter¬ 
tain you with the records of his disease; and his 
journey to Italy is quite Ml of tha,t matter. He took 
and kept this position of equilibrium. Over his name 
he drew an emblematic pair of scales, and wrote Que 
s^aisjef under it. As I look at his effigy opposite 
the title-page, I seem to hear him say, “You may 
play old Poz, if you will; you may rail and exagger¬ 
ate,—I stand hero for truth, and will not, for all the 
states, and churches, and revenues, and personal re¬ 
putations of Europe, overstate the dry fact as I see 
it; I will rather mumble and prose about what 1 
coitainly know,—my house and bams; my father, my 
wife, and my tenants; my old lean bald pate; my 
knives and forks; what meats I oat, and what drinks 
r prefer; and a hundred straws just as ridiculous,— 
than I will write, with a fine crow-quill, a fine 
romance. I like gray days, and autumn and winter 
weather. I am gray and autumnal myself, and tbiiik 
an undress, and old shoes that do not pinch my feet, 
anti old friends who do not consti-ain me, and plain 
topics where I do not need to strain myself and pump 
my brains, tlio most suitable. Our condition as men 
is risky and ticklish enough. One cannot be sure of 
himself and his fortune an hour, but he may be 
whisked off into some pitiable or ridiculous plight 
Why should I vapour and play the philosopher, 
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instead of ballasting, the best I can, this dancing 
balloon? So, at least, I live within compass, keep 
myself ready for action, and can shoot the gulf, at 
last, with decency. If there be anything farcical in 
such a life, the blame is not mine : lot it lie at fate’s 
and nature’s door.” 

The Essays, therefore, are an entertaining soliloquy 
on every random topic that comes into his head; 
treating everything withoiit ceremdny, yet with 
masculine sonsa There have been men with deeper 
insight; but, one would say, never a man with such 
abundance of thoughts: ho is never dull, never in¬ 
sincere, and has the genius to make the reader care 
for all that he cares for. 

The sincerity and marrow of the man roach to 
his sentences. I know not anywhere the book that 
seems lees written. It is the langtmge of conversa¬ 
tion transferred to a book. Out these words, smd 
they would bleed; they are vascular and aliva One 
has the same pleasure in it that we have in listening 
to the necessary speech of men about their work, 
when any unusual circumstance gives momentary 
importance to the dialogue. For blacksmiths and 
teamsters do not trip in their speech; it is a shower 
of bulleta It is Cambridge men who correct them* 
selves, and begin again at every half sentence, and, 
moreover, will pun, and refine too mtich, and swerve 
from the matter to tlie expression. Montaigne ttlki 
with shrewdness, knows the world, and books, and 
Mmself, and uses the positive degree; never shrieks, 
or protesisj or prays: no weakm^ss,«fio eonvukion, no 
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superlative : does not wish to jump out of his sVi’n, 
or play any antics, or annihilate space or time; but 
is stout and solid; tastes every moment of the day; 
likes pain, because it makes him feel himself, and 
realise things ; as we pinch ourselves to know that 
wo arc awake. Ho keeps the plain; ho rarely mounts 
or sinks ; likes to feel solid ground, and the stones 
underneath. His writing has no enthusiasms, no 
aspiration; contented, self-respecting, and keeping 
the middle of the road. There is but one exception, 
—in his love for Socrates. In speaking of him, for 
once his cheek flushes, and his style rises to passion. 

Montaigne died of a quinsy, at the age of sixty, in 
1592. When ho came to die, ho caused the mass to 
be celebrated in his chamber. At the age of thirty- 
three, ho had boon married. “But,” he says, “might 
I have had my own will, I would not have married 
Wisdom herself, if she would have had me; but ’tis 
to much purpose to evade it, the common custom and 
use of life will have it so. Most of my actions are 
guided by example, not choica” In the hour of death, 
ho gave tho same weight to custom. Que s^is je ? 
What do I know ? 

This book of Montaigne tlio world has endorsed, 
by translating it into all tongues, and printing 
KcviUity five editions of it in Europe: and thati too, a 
circulation .sonunvliat cluKsen, namely, among courtiers, 
soldiers, princes, men of the world, and men of wit 
and generosity. 

Shall we say that Montaigne has Spoken wisely, 
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and given the right and permanent expression of the 
human mind, on the conduct of life ? 

We are natural believers. Truth, or the connec¬ 
tion between cause and effect, alone interests us. We 
are persuaded that a thread runs through all things: 
all worlds are strung on it, as beads: and men, and 
events, and life, come to us, only because of that 
thread: they pass and repass, only? that we may 
know the direction and continuity of that line. A 
book or statement which goes to show that there is 
no line, but random and chaos, a calamity out of 
nothing, a prosperity and no account of it, a hero 
born from a fool, a fool from a hero,—dispirits us. 
Seen or unseen, we believe the tie exists. Talent 
makes counterfeit ties; genius finds the real ones. 
We hearken to the man of science, because we anti¬ 
cipate the sequence in natural phenomena which he 
uncovers. We love whatever affirms, connects, pre¬ 
serves ; and dislike what scatters or pulls down. One 
man appears whose nature is to all men’s eyes con¬ 
serving and constructive; his presence supposes a 
well-ordered society, agriculture, trade, large institu¬ 
tions, and empire. If these did not exist, they would 
begin to exist through his endeavours. Therefore, 
he cheers and comforts men, who feel all this in him 
very readily. The nonconformist and the rebel say 
all manner of unanswerable things against the existing 
republic, but discover to our sense no plan of house 
or state of their own. Therefore, though the town, 
and state, andrway of living, whjoh our counsellor 
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contemplated, might bo a very modest or musty 
prosperity, yet mon rightly go for him, and reject the 
reformer, so long as ho comes only with axe and 
crowbar. 

But though wo are natural conservors and caus- 
ationists, and reject a sour, dumpish unbelief, the 
sceptical class, which Montaigne represents, have 
reason, and every man, at some time, belongs to it 
Every superior mind will pass through this domain 
of equilibration,—I should rather say, will know how 
to avail himself of the chocks and balances in nature, 
m a natural weapon against the exaggeration and 
formalism of bigots and blockheads. 

Scepticism is the attitude assumed by the student 
in relation to the particulars which society adores, 
but which he aces to be reverend only in their tend¬ 
ency and spirit The ground occupied by the sceptic 
is the vestibule of tlio temple. Society does not like 
to have any breath of question blown on the existing 
order. But the uitmi-ogation of custom at all points 
is an inevitable stage in the growth of every superior 
mind, and is the evidence of its perception of the 
flowing power which remains itself in all changes. 

The Hupcuior mind will find itself equally at odds 
with the evils of society, and with the projeete that 
are offered to relieve them. The wise sceptic is a 
laul citirun; no conservativo ; he sees the selfishness 
of pi*()|H*r(.y, and the drowsiness of institutions. But 
neither ii he fit to work with any democratic party 
that ever was constituted; for pwtie^wish every one 
©ommittotl, and liB penetrates |he popular patriotism, 
tv. 2 0 
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Hia politics aro those of tho “ Soul’s Errand ” of Sir 
Walter Kaloigh; or of Krishna, in tho Tlhagaval, 

“ There is none who is worthy of my love or hatred; ” 
whilst he sentences law, physic, divinity, connnorco, 
and custom. Ho is a reformer: yet he is no better 
member of the j)hilanlhr(>i>ic. association. It turns 
out that ho is not tlfj chiimjiiou of tho .operative, tho 
pauper, tho prisoner, tho slave. It shinds in hia 
mind that our life in this world is ndc of quite so 
easy inteiqjretation as ohurohos and school-books 
say. He docs not wish to toko ground against those 
benevolences, to play Hie part of devil’s attorney, 
and blazon every doubt and sneer that darkens Hie 
sun for him. But he says, There aro doubts. 

I moan to use tho occasion, and celebrate tho 
calendar-day of our Saint Michel de Montaigne, by 
counting and describing these doubto or negations. 
I wish to ferret them out of their holes, and sun them 
a little. We must do with them m tho jKiIico do 
with old rogues, who aro shown up to tho public at 
tho marshal’s office. They will never he so formid¬ 
able, when once they have been identified and rois¬ 
tered But I moan honestly by them,—that jnstieo 
shall be done to their terrora I shall not take 
Sunday ohjeolaons, made up on pnriwso to he put 
down. I shall take tho wm-st I eim find, whether I 
can dispose of them, or they of ma 

I do not press tlie seepticism of the materialist 
I know the quadmped opinion will not prevail. "Ks 
of no iuiporlaii;;*' whet Imto and ojcon think The 
first dangerous symptom I roiiort i* the levity of 
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intolloct; as if it were fatal to earnestness to know 
much. Knowledge is the knowing that we can not 
know. The dull pray; the geniuses are light mockers. 
How respectable is eamostnoss on every platform! 
but intellect kills it. Nay, San Carlo, my subtle and 
admirable friend, one of the most penetrating of men, 
finds that alb direct ascension,*even of lofty piety, 
leads to this ghaatly insight, and sends back the 
votary orphajfieci My astonishing San Carlo thought 
the havgivera and saints infected. They found the 
ark empty; saw, and would not tell; and tried to 
choke off their approaching followers, by saying, 
Action, action, my dear fellows, is for you 1 ” Bad 
as was to me this detection by San Carlo, this frost in 
July, this blow from a bride, there was still a worse, 
namely, tiie cloy or satiety of tibe saints. In the 
mount of vision, ere they have yet risen from Iheir 
knees, they say, ** We discover that this our homage 
and beatitude k partial and deformed: we must fly 
for relief to the suspeotwi and reviled Intellect, to the 
Undemtandittg, the Mophistopheles, to the gymnaHiitis 
of 

Tliis ii hobgoblin the fiwt; and, though it has 
been the subject of much elegy, in our nineteenth 
century, from Byron, Goethe, and other poets of less 
fame, not to mention many distinguished private 
observers,-'-J confw it is not very affecting to my 
nuagjuatiim; for it seoma to concern the shattering 
of b:tby •hoiiC'5(‘:> and crock rry shops. What flutteiB 
the dmrcli of Homo, or of Knglaml, ^ of Genova, or 
of Boston, may yft be very from touching any 
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principle of faith. I think that the intellect and 
moral sentiment are nnanimous; and that, though 
philosophy extirpates bugbears, yet it supplies the 
natural checks of vice, and polarity to the souL I 
think that the wiser a man is, the more stupendous 
he finds the natural and moral economy, and lifts 
himself to a more abcolute reliance. 

There is the power of moods, each setting at 
naught all but its own tissue of factG and beliefs. 
There is the power of complexions, obviously modi¬ 
fying the dispositions and sentiments. The beliefs 
and unbeliefs appear to be structural; and, as soon 
as each man attains the poise and vivacity which 
allow the whole machinery to play, he will not need 
extreme examples, but will rapidly alternate all 
opinions in his own life. Our life is March weather, 
savage and serene in one hour. We go forth austere, 
dedicated, believing in the iron links of Destiny, and 
will not turn on our heel to save our Hfe; but a 
book, or a bust, or only the soimd of a name, shoots 
a spark through the nerves, and we suddenly believe 
in will: my finger-ring shall be the seal of Solomon: 
fate is for imbeciles: all is possible to the resolved 
mind. Presently, a new experience gives a new turn 
to our thoughts: common sense resumes its tyranny: 
we say, “ Well, the army, after all, is the gate to fame, 
manners, and poetry: and, look you,—on the whole, 
selfishness plants best, prunes best, makes the best 
commerce, and the best citizen.” Are the opinions 
of a man on ri^ht and wrong, on fate and causation, 
at the mercy of a broken sleep or fin indigestion 1 Is 
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lus belief in God and Duty no deeper than a stomach 
ovidencel And what i^uaraniy for tlie permanence 
of his opinions? 1 like not the French celerity,—a 
new eliurch and state once a week This is the 
second negation; and I shall let it pass for what it 
will A« far as it anserte rotation of states of mind, 

I awppose it Miggeste its own rdmedy, namely, in the 
record of larger periotk. What is the mean of many 
stato; of an the statesf Does the general voice of 
ages affirm any principle, or is no community of senti¬ 
ment disc«)?erable in distant times and places 1 And ^ 
when it shows the power of self-interest, I accept that 
as part of the divine law, and must reconcile it with 
aspiration the bc»t I cam 

The word or Destiny, expresses the sense of 
manlriiul in all fige8,«-“ihat the laws of the world do 
not always hafrieml, hut often hurt and crash na 
B\to, in the shape of Kimk or naturti, grows over ns 
like griwa W© paint Time with a scythe; Love and 
BViiiniw, Wind; and Destiny, deaf. We have too 
little power of rcwiHtitnco against this ferocity which 
elmmp» m up. What front can we make against tliese 
imavokliible, viotoriems, maleficent forces 1 What can I 
th agftitrd tlie iiiflmince of Race, in my history! What 
ewi I do agiiiiiit hereditary and constitutional habits, 
againrt icri)ful», lymph, impr)f,(uiro.! against climate, 
iigtiiwi bitrbari?un, in my country! I can reason down 
«ir detiy ovorything, execipt this pprpt'f.ual Belly; feed 
h© iniiil and will, iind I cannot make him r(?8pet;tablr-. 

• 

But tlie mafit resistance ^which the affirmative 
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impulse jS.iids, and one including all others, is in the 
doctrine of the Illusionists. There is a painful rumour 
in circulation, that we have been practised upon in all 
the principal performances of life, and free agency is 
the emptiest name. W e have been sopped and drugged 
with the air, with food, with woman, with children, 
with sciences, with tjvents, which leave us exactly 
where they found us. The mathematics, 'tis com¬ 
plained, leave the mind where they find it: so do all 
sciences; and so do all events and actions, I find a 
man who has passed through all the sciences, the churl 
he was ; and through all the ojEces, learned, civil, and 
social, can detect the child. We are not the loss 
necessitated to dedicate life to them. In fact, we may 
come to accept it as the fixed rule and theory of our 
state of education, that God is a substance, and his 
method is illusion. The eastern sages owned the 
goddess Yoganidra, the great illusory energy of Vishnu, 
by whom, as utter ignorance, the whole world is 
beguiled. 

Or, shall I state it thus ?—The astonishment of life 
is the absence of any appearance of reconciliation 
between the theory and practice of life. Koason, the 
prized reality, the Law, is approhendod, now and 
then, for a serene and profound moment, amidst the 
hubbub of cares and works which have no direct 
bearing on it;—is then lost, for months or years, and 
again found, for an interval, to be lost again. If we 
compute it in time, we may, in fifty years, have half 
a dozen reasonaWe hours. But what are these cares 
and works the better? ^ A method m the world we do 
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not eee, but this [)su-n.1b‘.li.sni of great and little, which 
liovor react on eac^h other, nor discover the smallest 
tonclmcsj to convcu’gc^. Kxperunna's, fortunes, govern- 
ings, reailings, writings, are nothing to the purpose; 
as when a man comes into the room, it docs not appear 
whether he hm been fed on yams or buffalo,—he has 
contrived to got so much hone 4nd fibre m ho wants, 
out of rice or out of snow* So Tast is the dispropor¬ 
tion lietwcoif the sky of law and the pismire of por- 
formanea under it, that, whether ho is a man of worth 
or a sot, ii not so great a matter m we say. Shall I 
add, as one juggle of this enchantment, toe stunning 
non-intorcour»o law which makes co-operation impos¬ 
sible 1 The young spirit pants to enter society. But 
all too ways of culture and greatness lead to solitary 
impiisonmimt. He has lieen often balked. He did not 
expect a nympaiby with his thotight from toe village, 
but lie wont with it to the chosen and intelligent, and 
found no tintertainimmt for it, but mere misappre- 
liiitwion, distaitci, and scoffing* Men lure strangely 
tttwfciined and mi34applit*d; and toe excellence of each 
ia an inflamed individuaMsm which separetes him 
more. 

There ai*e these, and more than these diseases of 
thruiglit, which our ordinary teaohera do not attempt 
to remove* Mow ahull wo, because a good nature in- 
cliniii tis to virtuii*« side, say, There are no doubts,— 
and li«i for tlui riglit! li life to be led in a brave or 
iita i'n‘*uirdU irmiiiierl and is not toe satisfaction of 
too dtiiibli ©woiitiid to all inanlincii8| Is the name of 
virtiii to bi a blrrier to tlia| which is virtue ? Can 
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j'ou not believe that a man of earnest and burly habit 
may find small good in tea, essays, and catechism, and 
want a rougher instruction, want men, labour, trade, 
farming, war, hunger, plenty, love, hatred, doubt, and 
terror, to make things plain to him ; and has he not 
a right to insist on being convinced in his own way ? 
When he is convinced, he will be worth, the pains. 

Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the 
soul; unbelief in denying them. Some minds are 
incapable of scepticism. The doubts they profess to 
- entertain are rather a civility or accommodation to the 
common discourse of their company. They may well 
give themselves leave to speculate, for they are secure 
of a return. Once admitted to the heaven of thought, 
they see no relapse into night, but infinite invitation 
on the other side. Heaven is within heaven, and sky 
over sky, and they are encompassed with divinities. 
Others tlioro are, to whom the heaven is bmss, and it 
shuts down to the surface of the earth. It is a ques¬ 
tion of temperament, or of more or less inunorsion in 
nature The last class must needs have a reflex or 
parasite faith; not a sight of realities, but an instinc¬ 
tive reliance on the seers and believers of realities. 
The manners and thoughts of believers astonish them, 
and convince them that these have seen something 
which is hid from themselves. But their sensual 
habit would fix the believer to his last position, whilst 
he as inevitably advances; and presently the unbe¬ 
liever, for love of belief, bums the believer. 

Groat believora are always reckoned infidels, im¬ 
practicable, fantastic, atffioistic, and feally men of no 
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account The spiritualifit finds himself driven to 

express his faitln hy a series of scepticisms. Charitable 
souls come with their projiM^ts, and ask Ms co-operation. 
How can ho hesitate! It is the rule of mere comity 
and courtesy to agree where you can, and to turn your 
sentence with something ansplrious, and not free^sing 
and sinister, Ikii ho is feucod to saj, ** 0, those things 
will be they must* he: what can you do? These 

particular griefo and criincH are the foliage and fruit 
of such treea us wa sao growing. It is vain to com¬ 
plain of the limf or tlie btwry : cut it off; it will bear 
another Just. ii« btuL You must begin your cure lower 
down/’ The generi»ities of the <lay prove an intract- 
fibla element for him. The people’s (iiicHtions are not 
his; their motlmtk are not his; and, against all the 
dictates cjf good naturii, ho i« driven to say he has no 
pleasure in iluun. 

Even the doctrines tloar to the hope of man, of the 
divine Eoa'ldnir**. mid of the imioorfalby of the soul, 
hk iit'i'fbhotir.- ciiiiiiot put the statement so that he 
shall affirm it But ha denw out of more faith, and 
not lew. Hi doniiw out of liomwty. He had rather 
«timd eliargiid witli tlici imbccilily of srepticiHnn than 
with untruth. I belkivo, he »y», in the moral denign 
of the uni?iir«o; it exiita ho«t>itahly for the wtml of 
mmls; but your dogmtii seem to me caiieatures: why 
should I nmke-beliiwti thanif Will any say, this i« 
cold mid infidetl The wise and magnanimous will 
not miy ««. 11toy will mult in Iii« faMiiglitod good¬ 
will, tliiii citti nbmidoti to the iiilveimry idl tlie ground 
of tradition tiiid witiiiion Iwlkf, wifckiut loiing a Jot 
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of strength. It sees to the end of all transgression. 
George Pox saw “that there was an ocean of darkness 
and death ; hut withal, an infinite ocean of light and 
love which flowed over that of darkness,” 

The final solution in which scepticism is lost, is in 
the moral sentiment, which never forfeits its 8upre« 
macy. All moods ijimy ho safely tried^ and their weight 
allowed to all objections: the mom! sentiment as 
easily outweighs them all, as any one. This is the 
drop which balances the sea. I play with the miscel¬ 
lany of facts, and take those superficial views which 
wo call scepticism; but I know that they will pre¬ 
sently appear to me in that order which malces scepti¬ 
cism impossible. A man of thought must feel the 
thought that is parent of the universe: that tlie 
masses of nature do undulate and flow. 

This faith avails to the whole (untirgcncy of life 
and objects. The world is saturated witli deity and 
with law. He is content with just and unjust, with 
sots and fools, with the triumph of folly and fraud. 
Pie can behold with serenity the yawning gulf be¬ 
tween the ambition of man and his power of perform¬ 
ance, between the demand and supply of power, 
which makes the tragedy of all souls. 

Charles Fourier announced that “the attractions 
of man are proportioned to his destiniesin other 
words, that every desire predicts its own satisfac* 
tion. Yet, all experience exhibits the revewe of tins; 
the incompotoncy of power is the univeiml grief of 
young and ardent minds. They accuse the divine 
Providence of ascertain parBimony,* It has shown the 
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heaven and earth to every child, and filled him with 
a desire for the whole; a desire raging, infinite; a 
hunger, as of space to ho filled with planets; a cry of 
famine, as of devils for souls. Then for the satisfac¬ 
tion,—to eac.h man is administered a single drop, a 
bead of dew of vital iiowor, fer day ,—a cup as large 
as space, and oi;p drop of the w|,tor of life in it. 
Each man woke in the morning with an appetite 
that could oat the solar system like a cake; a spirit 
for action and jjaission without botmds; ho co\ild lay 
his hand on the morning star; he could try conclu¬ 
sions with gravitation or chemistry; but, on the first 
motion to prove his strength,—hands, feet, senses, gave 
way, and wouW not servo him. Ho was an omporor 
deserted by his states, and loft to whistle hy himsolf, 
or thrast into a nioh of emperors, all whistling: and 
still the sirens sang, “The attractions are propon 
tioned to tlie destinies.” In every hoimo, in the 
heart of each maiden and of each hoy, in tlio soul of 
the sowmg saint, this chasm is found,—Irntwoon 
tlio largest promise of ideal power and tihe shabby 

c’X|nn'ii'nt’o. 

Tilt) ciipaimifi lifttoro of tratti eomes to our sue* 
eour^ elastic, not to be suritnintlecl. Mini helps him¬ 
self hy larger *'vnrrali.Nti!oii:x The lesson of life is 
practically to genemlise; to bolievo wlmt the years 
anti the eonturies say against the hours; to resist toe 
usnrpttion of piirtienkri; to penetrate to their 
oatoolfo iitise. Things soeiii to say one thing, mid 
say to© mmrm. The aiipimraiiee is immoral; toe 
riiult ii moral* %ings ieem to ten® downwardi to 
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justify dospondcnoy, to promote rogues, to defeat tlio 
just; and, by knaves, as by martyrs, the just cause is 
carried forward. Although knaves win in every 
political struggle, although society seems to be de¬ 
livered over from the hands of one set of criminals 
into the hands of another sot of criminals, as hist as 
the govornmont is^changed, and the^arch of civilisur 
tion is a train of Monies, yet, general ends are some¬ 
how answered. Wo soe, now, events forced on, 
which seem to retard or retrograde the civility of 
ages. But the world-spirit is a good swimnu'.r, and 
storms and waves cannot drown him. Ho snaps his 
finger at laws: and so, throughout history, heaven 
seems to affect low and poor means. Through the 
years and the centuries, through evil agonte, through 
toys and atoms, a great and beneficent tendency 
irresistibly streams. 

Lot a man loam to look for the pc^rmaiu'ni. in the 
mutable and fleeting ; let him learn to bear the dis¬ 
appearance of things he was wont to r<^v(jrcu(^(‘, with¬ 
out losing his reverence; lot him Ie»n that he is 
here, not to work, but to bo worked upon; and that, 
though abyss open under abyss, and opinion displace 
opinion, all are at last contained in the Eternal 
Cause. 


“ If my bark sink, ’fcis to aaotbor stm.** 
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Gef*at mm are more distingiUBhod “by range and ex¬ 
tent tlian hy ori«dn;diiy. If we require the origin¬ 
ality wliifii coittiflte in wearing, like a spider, their 
weh from their own howok; in finding clay, and 
making lirickB, and building the house; no great men 
are original Nor does mbiahle originalit.y consist in 
unlikenosa to other man. The hero is in the press of 
knightu, and the tliick of events; and, seeing what 
men wanb and «lmring their diiBire, ho adds the need- 
fid length of aiglit and of ann, to come at the desired 
point The greiitCMt genius is the moat indebted man, 
A {Kiit is no rattlelirain, saying wbat comes upper- 
and, beimtwe be sayi everything, saying, at last, 
;'.nuit*lhin-: gticKl; but a heart in unison with his time 
and country. Tlmr© m nothing whimsical and fan- 
tiwtie ill bill iiroduction, but sweet and sad earnest, 
friiighted with ilia waightiwt convictions and pointed 
with the iiio»t datomiined aim which any man or class 
kiiowa of in lik 

The (leiiiiw of^mr life m Jealous oS iiidividuids, and 
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will nSt have any individual great, except through the 
general. There is no choice to genius. A groat man 
does not wake up on some fine morning, and say, “ I 
am full of life, I will go to sea, and find an Antarctic 
continent: to-day I will square the circle: I will 
ransack botany, and find a new food for man: I 
have a new architecture in my mind; I foresee a new 
mechanic power:” no, but ho finds himself in the 
river of the thoughts and events, fenced onward by 
the ideas and necessities of his contemporaries. He 
stands whore all the eyes of men look one way, and 
their hands all point in the direction in which he 
should go. The church has reared him amidst rites 
and pomps, and he carries out the advico which her 
music gave him, and builds a cathedral needed by her 
chants and processions. He finds a war raging: it 
educates him, by trumpet^ in barracks, and he betters 
the instruction. He finds two counties groping to 
bring coal, or flour, or fish, from the place of produc¬ 
tion to the place of consumption, and he hits on a 
railroad. Every master has found his materials col¬ 
lected, and his power lay in his sympathy with his 
people, and in his love of the materials he wrought 
in. What an economy of power I and what a com¬ 
pensation for tile shortness of life I All is done to his 
hand. The world has brought him thus far on his 
way. The human race has gone out before him, sunk 
the hills, filled the hollows, and biidge«l the rivers. 
Men, nations, poe^ artisans, women, sJl have worked 
for him, and he enters into their kkm», Ohoewe 
a^y other thing,^out of tiie line ofHendeney, out of 
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the national fooling and history, and he would* have 
all to do for himself: his powers would be expended 
in the first pri'pandioiis. Groat gonial power, one 
would almost say, consists in not being original at 
allj in being altogether receptive; in lotting the 
world do all, and suffering too spirit of toe hour to 
pass imobstmcted through toe mind. 

Shaksptiiinj’s youth fell in a time when the EngMsh 
people were iim »>rtnnat.i'. for damatio entertainments. 
The court took offmco easily at political allusions, 
and attoniptod to suppress them. The Puritans, a 
growing and energetic party, and too religious among 
the Anglican church, would suppress them. But 
the {teople wan to! them, Inn-yards, houses without 
roofs, and crvlfiujuit anriiUH enclosures at country fairs, 
wore toe reiwly theatres of strolling players. The 
jmople had tasted this new joy; and, as wo could not 
hojw to suppress newspupers now,—-no, not by too 
steongast {«irt.y,'-neither toon could king, prelate, or 
puriton, alone or unitoil, suppress an organ, which 
waa ballad, epic, iif.w.;p;i]ic,r, caucus, lecture, punch, 
and library, at the same time. Probably king, prelate, 
and puritan, all found tooir own account in it. It 
hatl become, by all causes, a national interest,—^by no 
means ctmHpicuonH, so that some great sdfciolax would 
liave tlmught of tmting it in an English history,— 
but not a whit less coiwidemblo, because it was cheap, 
and of no account, like a baker’s shop. The best 
proof of ito vitality is the crowd of writers which 
suddenly broke into this field; Kyd, Marlow, 
Greene, Jonson, t’hapiuau, Dekker,*Webster, Hey- 
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wood,*" Middleton, Peele, Ford, Massinpjor, Boaixmont 
and Fletcher. 

The secure possession, by the stage, of the public 
mind, is of the first importance to the poet who works 
for it. He loses no time in idle experiments. Here 
is audience and expectation prepared. In the case of 
Shakspoaro there is much more. At the time when 
he left Stratford, ^'and went up to'^Iamdon, a groat 
body of stage-plays, of all dates antUwritct's, existed 
in manuscript, and wore in turn produced on the 
boards. Here is the Tale of Troy, which the audience 
will boar hearing some part of, every week ; the Death 
of Julius OsBsar, and other stories out of Plutarch, 
which they never tiro of; a slielf full of English his¬ 
tory, from the chronicles of Brut ami Arthur, down 
to the royal Henries, which mexi hear eagerly ; and a 
string of doleful tragiulic^K, meny Ikdian tales, and 
Spanish voyages, which all the London prenticjos 
know. All the mmn has been treated, with more or 
less skill, hy every playwriglif., and the prompter has 
the soiled and tottered mamiHtu’iptM. It is new no 
longer possible to say who wrote tlumi first They 
have been the property of the Theatre so long, and 
so many rising geniuses have enlarged or altered tlmm, 
inserting a speech, or a whole scene, or adding a song, 
that no man can any longer claim (*4>pyright in this 
work of numbera Happily, no man wishes to. They 
are not yet desired in that way. We have few readers, 
many speetotors and hearora They had b^Mt lie where 
tliey are. 

Shakspeare,<^n common with his r<nnra.di's, esteemed 
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the mam of old plays waste stock, in which any oxperi- 
monfc could bo freely tried. Had the predim which 


have been done. The mdo warm blood of the living 
England circulated in tho play, as in street-ballads, 


trwlition on which ho may work, and whioli, again, 
may restrain Ws art within the due temperance. It 


edifice; and, m furnishing »o much work done to his 


the audanitira ot his tma^iMiilton. In short, tho poet 
owes to his legend what soulpturo owed to the temple 
Rculptiuv in Egipt, and in Greece, grow up in sub- 


niiu wun nu reierouco to the temple or palace, the 
art begun to derlinn: frank, extravagance, and exhibi¬ 
tion, bHik tho plat!« of tlie old bunpiiranci'. This 
bn!anct‘ wliw'l, wliirh tho sculptor found in arohitec- 
tura, th«' perilous irritability of poetic talent found 
in tho HrmunnlaU'ii dramafcie materials to which the 
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people wore already wonted, and which had a certain 
excellence which no single genius, however extraordi¬ 
nary, could hope to create. 

In point of fact, it appears that Sliahspeare did 
owe debts in all directions, and was able to use what¬ 
ever ho found; and the amount of indebtedness may 
bo inferred from I^alono’s laborious computations in 
regard to the First, Second, and Third pai^ of Henry 
VI, in which, “out of 6043 lines, ITW were written 
by some author preceding Sh;dc(‘sj>(‘arc',; 2373 by him, 
on the fotmdation laid by his predecessors; and 1899 
were entirely his own/’ And the proceeding investi¬ 
gation hardly leaves a single drama of his absolute 
invention. Malone’s sentence is an importatii piece 
of oxtornal history. In Henry VIIL, I think I see 
plainly the cropping out of the original rock on which 
his own finer stratum was laid* Tlie first play was 
written by a superior, thoughtful maw, with a vicious 
ear. I can mark his litios, and know well their 
cadence. See Wolscy’s solikaiuy, and the following 
scene with Oroinwtdl, whore,—rinsttmd of the metro 
of Shakspoare, whose secret is, that the thought 
constructs the tune, so tliat reading for ike sense will 
best bring out the rfiythm,—here the lines are con¬ 
structed on a given tune, and the vewe Ima twen a 
trace of pulpit eloquence. But the play contains, 
through all its length, unmistakahl© traits of Bhak- 
spearo’s hand, and some paRsages, a» the account of 
the coronation, are like autograplw. What is odd, the 
compliment to Queen Elizabeth is in the bad rhythm. 

Shakspoare ^new that tm<litior supplies a l>ctter 
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faWo than any invontioa can. If ho lost any credit 
of design, ho angmcntcil his resources j and, at that 
day, our petulant demand for originality was not so 
much pressed. ITiere was no literature for the million. 
The univoraal reading, the cheap press, wore unknown. 
A great poot, who appears in illiterate times, absorbs 
into his sphore,^dl the light which is anywhere radiat¬ 
ing. Every inhdlecttial jewel, every flower of senti¬ 
ment, it is hiif fine office to bring to his people; and 
ho comes to value his memory equally with his in¬ 
vention. lie is therefore little solicitous whence his 
thoughts have heen derived; whether through trans¬ 
lation, whether through tradition, whether by travel 
in distant omintries, whether by inspiration; from 
whatever source, they are equally welcome to his 
uncritical audience. Nay, he borrows very near homa 
Other men say wise things as well as he; only they 
say a goml mimy foolish tiling and do not know 
when they have sjmken wisely. Ho knows the sparkle 
of tlio true stone, and puts it in high place, wherever 
ho finds it Hueh is the happy iwsition of Homer, 
{«rhaps; of < 3heu<;«r, of Saadi They felt that all wit 
WM their wit And they are librari^M and hiatorio- 
grapliors, m well as {Kssts. Each romancer was heir 
and diap«*n.'fl*r of all tlie hundred tales of the world,— 

•* PrtweaUng TltnW Mul Palopa' Una 
Anil tlii tttl« of Tmy dlvlnt>." 

The influence of fJhaucer is (Htuapiiuioua in all our 
early literature; and, more recently, not only Pope and 
i >ryd«n have iMteri ts'liolden to him, but, in the whole 
Bodoty of EnglishIrriters, a lar^jo miwkiiowlodgod debt 
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is easily traced One is channed with the opulence 
which feeds so many pensioners. But Chaucer is a 
huge borrower. Chaucer, it seems, drew continually, 
through Lydgate and Caxton, from Guido di Colonna, 
whose Latin romance of the Trojan war was in turn 
a compilation from Dares Phrygius, Ovid, and Statius. 
Then Petrarch, Bo(j;caccio, and the P/ovenral poets, 
are his benefactors: the Eomaunt of the Eose is only 
judicious translation from William of Loms and John 
of Meim: Troilus and Creseklo, from LolHus of 
^ TJrbino: The Cock and the Pox, from the Lau of 
Marie: The Houbo of Fame, from the French or 
Italian: and poor Gower ho uses as if he were only a 
brick-kiln or stouc-cpiarry, out of which to build his 
house. He steals by this apology,—that what he 
takes has no worth whore ho finds it, and the greatest 
where he leaves it. It has come to be practically a 
sort of rule in literature, that a man, having once 
shown himself capable of original writing, is entitled 
thenceforth to steal from the writings of others at 
discretion. Thought is the property of him who can 
entertain it; and of him who can adequately place it. 
A certain awkwardness marks the use of bonrowod 
thoughts; but, as soon as we have learned what to 
do with them, they become our own. 

Thus, all originality is relative. Every thinker is 
retrospective. The learned member of tibe legislature, 
at Westminster, or at Washington, speaks and votes 
for thousanda Show us tbe constituency, md the 
now invisible channels by which the senator is made 
aware of their ^wiiiies, the crow^Pof practical and 
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knowhi" tiuni, wlio, by corrcMpondenco or conversation, 
are feeding him with evidence, anecdotes, and esti¬ 
mates, and it will horoavo his fine attitude and 
rosistanco of wnnt'lhing of their inipniHsivoncas. As 
Sir Kohcrt Pool and Mr. Webstor vote, so Locke and 
EouHsoan think for thousajids; and so there were 
fountains all around Homer, Saadi, or Milton, 
from which they drew; friends, lovers, books, 
traditions, iu'!%vttrhK,- -all perished,—which if seen, 
would go to rwluoo the wonder. Did the bard speak 
witli authority % Did ho feel himself overmatched by 
any <!()mpa«ioJi ? The appeal is to the consciousness 
of riio writer. Is there at last in his breast a Delphi 
whereof to ask rtmtutniing any thought or thin& 
whether it b« verily so, yoa or nayl and to have 
answer, and to roly on that ? All the debts which 
such a man couhl contract to other wit would never 
dwturh his consciousness of origin^ty: for the 
Kunistratious of hooks, mA of other minds, axe a 
whiff of smoko to that most private reality with which 
he has convereeil 

It is easy to see tiimt what is host written or done 
hy genius, in the worhl, was no man’s work, hut came 
by wide mnad lalmur, when a riiousand wrought like 
one, sharing the same impulse. Our English Bible is 
a wonderful lijnsrimeu of the storength and music of 
the hhigiyi language. But it was not made by one 
man, or at one time; but centuries imd churches 
brought it to jairfection. There never was a time 
when tliero was not some translation existing. The 
liturgy, admirei for ito energy aftd pathos, is an 
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anthology of the piety of ages and nations, a trans¬ 
lation of the prayers and forms of the Catholic 
church,—these collected, too, in long periods, from 
the prayers and meditations of every saint and sacred 
writer all over the world, Grotiiis makes the like 
remark in respect to the Lord’s Prayer, that the 
single clauses of whiph it is composed yero already in 
use, in the time of Christ, in the rabbinical foms. 
He picked out the grains of gold. ^The nervous 
language of the Common Law, the imprcBsive forms 
, of our courts, and the precision and substantial truth 
of the legal distinctions, are the contribution of all 
the sharp-sighted, strong-mind (m1 men who have lived 
in the countries whore tlmse laws govern. The 
translation of Plutarch gets its excellence by being 
translation on translation. There never was a time 
when there was none. All tihe truly idiomatic and 
national phrases are kept, and all othem .suc:<uissiv(5ly 
picked out, and thrown away. Something like tlw 
same process had gone on, long boforo, with the 
originals of these books. The world takes liberties 
with world-books. Vedas, .^sop’s BWes, Pilpay, 
Arabian Nights, Oid, Iliad, Eobin Hood, iSeottfeh 
Minstrelsy, are not the work of single men. In the 
<:omi)usiUon of such works, the time thinks, the 
market thinks, the mason, Hie carpenicr, the merchant, 
tibo farmer, the fop, all think for m Every book 
supplies its time witili one good word; every munb 
cipal law, every trade, every folly of the day, and the 
generic catholic geniM who is not afraid or asliwried 
to owe his orig&sdity to the origindity of dl, stands 
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with the next ago ns fcho recorder and emhodimont of 
his own. 

Wo have to thank the researches of antiquaries, 
and the Sh:il.,.'iirari> Booioty, for ascertaining the 
stops of the Knglish drama, from tlie Mysteries colo- 
bratod in churches and by churchmen, and the final 
detachment fr(i>n the church, ai^l tlie completion of 
secular plays from Forrox and Porrex, and Gammer 
Gurton's Ne^lo, down to the po-ssession of the stage 
by the very piectw which Bbalcspeare altered, re- 
moilollod, aiul finally made his own. Elated with 
success, «md piqued by the growing interest of the 
pn)blom, they have left no book-stall unsearchod, no 
chest in a garret nnojumcd, no file of old yellow 
accounts to dcttoinpowt in damp and worms, so keen 
was the hope to discover whether the boy Bhakspoare 
poacbetl or not, whether he hold horses at the tlioatre 
door, whether h« kept school, and why ho loft in his 
will only his second-best bed to Ann Hathaway, his 
wife. 

There is somewhat touching in the matlnoss with 

which tho passing i^e mischoosos the object on 

which all candles shine, and all eyes are turned j tho 

ears with which it registers every trifle tondiing 

Queen ElimlHith, ami King James, and tho Essexss, 

ladcostons, Burleighs, and Buckinghams; and lets 

pass without a single valuable note the founder of 

tmether dynasty, which alone will cause the Tudor 

dynasty to htj tfiucjubcred, the man who carries the 

Saxon race in him by tlie inspirataon whidh feeds him, 

and whi« thoughts tlio foreraait people of the 

♦ 
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world axe now for some ages to be nourished, and 
minds to receive this and not another bias. A popular 
player,—nobody suspected he was tlio poet of the 
human race; and the secret was kept as faithfully 
from poets and intellectual men, as from courtiers and 
frivolous people. Bacon, who took the inventory of 
the human understanding for his times, never men¬ 
tioned his nama Bon Jonson, though we have 
strained 'his few words of regard and pamgyric, had 
no suspicion of the elastic fame whoso first vibrations 
^ he was attempting. Ho no doubt tlmught tJio praise 
he has conceded to him generous, and esteemed him¬ 
self, out of all question, the better poet of the two. 

If it need wit to know wit, according to the pro¬ 
verb, Shakspeare’s time should bo capable of recog¬ 
nising it Sir Henry Wotton was bom four years 
after Shakspeare, and died twenty-three years after 
him; and I find, among his con-espomlcnls and 
acquaintances, the following persons: Theodore Beza, 
Isaac Oasaubon, Sir Philip Sidney, Earl of Essex, 
Lord Bacon, Sir Walter IWoigh, John Milton, Sir 
Henry Vane, Isaac Walton, Dr. Donne, Abraliam 
Cowley, Bellarmine, Charles Cotton, John Pym, 
John Hales, Kepler, Vieta, Alberious Qontilis, Paul 
Sarpi, Arminius; with all of whom exists some token 
of his having comnmnicattal, without enumerating 
many others, whom doubtless he saw, Rhiikspcani, 
Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, M.-itcdiigiu-, two Herberts, 
Marlow, Chapman, and the mst Since the constella¬ 
tion of great men who appeared in Greece in the rime 
of Pericles, there was never any sdth society-yet 
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thoir gonius failed them to And out the best head in 
the nniverao. Our poet’s mask was imponotrabla 
You cannot see the mountain near. It took a century 
to make it .suNpoctcd; and not until two centuries 
had passed, after his death, did any oritieisni which 
wo think adequate begin to appear. It was not pos¬ 
sible to write ^»e history of Shii|spcur(‘, till now; for 
he is the father of (knnan literature: it was on the 
introduction <K Shaloqicarc into Gorman, by* Lessing, 
and tiio translation of hw works by Wieland and 
Schlegel, that tlie jupid burst of Gennan literature^ 
was most intimately coniiMtod It was not until the 
ninotoonth century, whose speculative genius is a sort 
of living ilamlet, that tho tr^ody of Hamlet could 
find such ttciulcrbi!; readora. Now, literature, philo¬ 
sophy, luul thought, are ShaltHpi-aiiscd. His mind 
is the horisson beyond which, at present, we do not 
««!. Our oars are educated to music by his rhytlim. 
Coleridge and Goothe m Gio only critics who have 
cxpri'Kscd our convictions with any adequate fidelity: 
but thoro Is in all cultivated minds a silent apprecia¬ 
tion of his BHi»rlativo power said beauty, which, like 
Christianity, quidiiios tim period, 

Tho ShakHpearc Boeiety have inquired in all 
diroi-tion,.. advertised the missing facts, offered money 
for any iiir<.rni:it;itn timt will lead to proof; and with 
what result 1 Ihwule some imixutaat illustaution of 
the hisU>ry of tho Knglislt stage, to which I have 
advoit««l, tin*y have gleauml a few facts touching the 
proporiy, and dealings in regard to property, of the 
poet. It ap|war#that, from year to^ear, lie owned a 
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larger sEare in the Blaokfriar»^ Theatre : ite wardrobe 
and other appurtenances were liis: that ho bought 
an estate in his native village, with his earnings, as 
writer and shareholder; that ho lived in the best 
house in Stratford; was intrusted by his toMghbours 
with their commisflions in London, as of born)\v!ng 
money, and the like;, tlmt ho was a veritable fanner* 
About tlie time when he was writing Macbeth, ho 
sues PhiMp Kogors, in the borough couft of Stratford, 
for thirty-five shillings, ten pence, for corn tlelivered 
to him at different times: and, in all respects, appears 
as a good husband, with n<^ reputation for eccentricity 
or oxcesa He was a good-natured sort of man, 
an actor and shareholder iii the theatre, not in any 
striking manner distinguishcul from other actors and 
managers* I admit the impodam^c thk infonim* 
tion* It was well worth the paini that have boon 
taken to procure it 

But whatever scraps of information ci>ncerning his 
condition tlieso researches may have Ri«eiiiKl, tlmy c»n 
shod no light upon that inflnffco invtiiilioa which ii 
the concealed magnet of his attewlioii for ui, We 
are very olumfij writera of hwtory. We tell tlics 
chronicle of parentage, birth, lurlhplt«‘r, icltooliiig, 
schoobmatesj earning of money, nmrriiigo, ptiblicatioii 
of hooks, celebrity, death; and wliciii wo liavo comt 
to an end of this gossipi mi ray of relation appemw 
between It and the gothloss-born; ami it wiiimi m if, 
had we dipped at random into the Mmltni Pliitoyroh, 
and read any other life there, it would lavc fitted tlti 
poems as well It is Hi® «»cnc© of ^poetry to «prii% 



Mabia©> WarlMU-fniu I)yc«, and ColHetj have wasted 
their oil The kiiwid thimtrea^ Coveiit Garden, Dniry 
Lina the Fark, and Trettiont, have vainly assisted. 


neiiicaM! wieir ^ivf» w wiw ; mm Miey erown, 

eliicidttei cd:»y, and express. The genius knows them 



wliitifi the Mid«itiiiiir*r Night’s l)mm admits mef 


IMcl Kh 4 fciiillde U> «4y mUfy or parish 
rtiennlor, iieriiliiiii or in titmtford, fee 

geiiei^ii of that didleile erimtiritil The forest of 
Afdfiii tJiii tiiiiihie air tif the moonlight 
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of Portia’s Till% *nhe antri» vaat aiwl de«irti idle” 
of Othello’s captivity,—where is the tliircl cousin, or 
grand“n 0 phew, the chancellor’s file of accounts, or 
private letter, that has kept one word of those tran¬ 
scendent secrets? In fine, in this dram% m in 
all great works of art,—in the Oy<dopean arcliitee- 
tiire of Kgypt and ^|idia; in the Idii^ian sculpture; 
the Gothic minstcws; the Italian painting; IheBallatls 
of Spair^and Scotkntl,—4he Genius ^raws up the 
ladder after him, when tlio creative age goes up to 
^heaven, and gives way to a new, which mmn tlie 
works, and asks in vain for a history* 

Shakspcarc. is the only 1)ir»grapIiiT of Shakipear©; 
and even he can tell nothing, except to tlio Bhak- 
spearein us; that i% to our moat apprclu'n^ive and 
symputli(*.ii<‘. hour* He cmmot stop from off his 
tripod, and give us aiiectlotei of lii« inipirationa 
Eead tlio antique documents extrkmtod, jmd 

eompared, by the awidiious Dycii and Gcilliiir; and 
now read one of thoso skiey :.h*roi;i 

which seem to have falkn out of hiavtii, and which, 
not your exporienco, but the man within the briiast, 
has accepted as woitls of fate; imd tell in© if they 
match; if the former account in tmy manner for thti 
latter; or, which giv^ §ii mo«fc Mitorietl insight 
into the mam 

Hone©, though our eiternal history i« «o iitfiiigroi 
yet, with Bhakspeuro for Mogmplifir, insiomi of 
Aubrey and Eowe, w© have really tlia information 
which is material, tl»t which d«erili©» cliaimtir anti 
fortune, that wh&h, if we wtro abbiil to meit tlia 
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man and dml with him, would most import us to ' 
know. Wo havo his rdcorded convictions on those 
qufistions which knock for answer at every heart,— 
on life and death, on love, on wealth and poverty, on 
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has he fiot outioved { What sago has ho not outeoen 
What gentleman has he not instructed in tho nide- 
ness of his behaviour 1 

Some able juid ujtpriH-.ialin.'r critics think no criti¬ 
cism on Shuksi i.'iirc valuable, that does not rest purely 
on tho dramatic merit; that ho is falsely judged tw 
poet and philosopher, I think as highly as these 
critics of his dramatic merit,, hut still think it second- 
ary. Ho was a full man, who lik«l talk ; a brain 
oidialing thoughts and images, which, seeking vent, 
found tho drama next at hand. Had he lieen less, wo 
should have had to consider how well he filliMl his 
place, how gowl a dramatist ho wa:., aiul ho is tho 
host in tho world. But it turns nut, that what ho has 
to say la of that weight, as to withdraw «omo attention 
from the vohiolo; and ho is like some saint whoso 
history is to be renderwl into all laiiguagt!!-, into v«r«o 
and prose, into songs and pictures, ami out up into 
proverbs; so that the occasion which gave the saint’s 
meaning tho form of a <!nnv«r.s'if i«ii, or of a prayer, 
or of a code of laws, is immal^'riid, wnnparctl with tins 
univemdity of its application. So it fares witii tho 
wiso Shak-Kpenro ami his Imok of lifo. Ho vmito tho 
airs for all our modem music: h» wrote tho text of 
modem life; tlio text of mtmnons; he drew tho man 
of England imd Euroisj; tho father of tiio man in 
America: ho draw tho man, and deacribod tho *lay, 
and what is done in it: h« imil tho hearts of m«n 
and women, tlioir prohity, and their second thought, 
and wiles ; tho wiks of innocetnio, and tho transitioas 
by which virtuos'und vioes slide intojthoir contrarioi: 
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he could divide the inothor’s part from tho" father’s" 
jMirt ill the face of the child, or draw the fine demar¬ 
cations of freedom and of fate: he knew the laws of 
reprwifdnu which make the police of nature : and all 
the awoeta and all the ten’ora of human lot lay in his 
miml an troly hut as softly as the landscape lies on 
the t*ye. And the imixirtanco of this wisdom of life 
sinks the form, a# of Drama or Epic, out of notice. 
"I'iit like making a question concerning the,paper on 
which a king's message » written. 

Shah jtcan* is as much out of the category of omi- 
nent authoi*«, as ho is out of tlie crowd. Ho is incon-^ 
ivjihiv V. i. c ; tho others, conceivably, A good reader 
can, in a sorh nestle into Plato’s brain, and tliink from 
thesnee; hut not into Shaloqicam’s. We are still out 
of doorii i’or executive faculty, for creation, Shak- 
M|«ar(i is uninuft No man can imagine it better. He 
wfw tho farthest roach of subtlety conqiatihlc with an 
indivhhial ««lf,“ tlio subtilost of authors, and only 
just wWiin tiw }»«ihility of authorship. With this 
wi*loui of life, is tlw equal endowment of imaginative 
and of lyric |K)wcr. Ho clothed the creatures of Ms 
legend with form and sentiments, as if they were 
pijoph? who had lived under his roof ; and few real 
men have lofl. such distinct characters as those fictions. 
Am! thoy s{H>ku in langus^o m sweet as it was fit. 
y«fc his tolenta never seduced him into an ostontar 
tion, nor did lie har{» on one string. An omnipresent 
hinwanity ciMiriiinates all his facultiw. Give a man 
of tohmto a story to toll, and his partiality will pre¬ 
sently appear. has certain observations, opiiuons, 
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topics, xt^hich have some accidental prominpnnc, and 
which he disposMi all to exhibit Ho crams this part, 
and starves that other part, consulting not the fitness 
o! Hie thing, but his fitness anti strength. But Shak- 
spoare has no peculiarity, no importunate topic; but 
all is duly given; no veins, no curioaitins: no cow- 
painter, no bird fimeittr, no mannerist is he: ho has 
no discoverable egotism; the grtat ho tells gimtly ; 
tlio smidhsubordinately. Ho is wise n ifclinut ■•ui|ih:i;4; 
or assertion; ho is strong, as nature is strong, who 
lifts the land into mountain slojios without oftert, ami 
"^by the same rule as she floats a bubble in the air, and 
likes as well to do tibo one as the etiiier. This makes 
that equality of power in farce, tragedy, narrative, 
and love stings} a merit so inecsKiint, that each reader 
is incredulous of the porcepUon of otfior readers. 

This power of expitwHion, or of transferring the 
inmost tnitii of tihings into muiie and verse, makes 
him the type of the poet, and has othleil a now prob¬ 
lem to metaphysioa This is that which tlirows him 
into natural history, as a main pnaluetion of tlie 
globe, and as untiotuicitig now eras and ameliorations. 
Things were mirrored in hk poetry without Itisu or 
blur: ho could paint the fine with piec i ion, the great 
with compass: the tragic and the eomie in(Iifft‘r 
ently, and without any distortion or favour. He 
carried his {wwerM oxisnition into minute details, to 
a hair {mint; finishes an eyelash or a dim{»I« as firmly 
os ho draws a mountain} and yet tliese, like nature's, 
will bear the scrutiny of tiho solar mieroMeope. 

In short, he fc the ehkf exmnple to prove that 
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more or less of production, more or fewer pictures, is 
a thing indifferent. He had the power to make one 
picture. Daguerre learned how to let one flower etch 
its image on his plate of iodine; and then proceeds at 
leisure to etch a million. There are always objects ; 
but there was never representation. Here is perfect 
representation, at last; and now let the world of 
figures sit for their portraits. l?o recipe can be given 
for the makiag of a Shakspeare ; but the possibility 
of the translation of things into song is demonstrated. 

His lyric power lies in the genius of the piece. 
The sonnets, though their excellence is lost in the 
splendour of the dramas, are as inimitable as they: 
and it is not a merit of lines, but a total merit of the 
piece; like the tone of voice of some incomparable 
person, so is this a speech of poetic beings, and any 
clause as unproducible now as a whole poem. 

Though the speeches in the plays, and single lines, 
have a beauty which tempts the ear to pause on them 
for their euphuism, yet the sentence is so loaded with 
meaning, and so linked with its foregoers and follow¬ 
ers, that the logician is satisfied. His means are as 
admirable as his ends: every subordinate invention, 
by which he helps himself to connect some irreconcil¬ 
able opposites, is a poem too. Ho is not reduced 
to dismount and walk, because his horses are running 
off with him in some distant direction: he always 
rides. 

The finest poetry was first experience; hut the 
thought has suffered a transformation since it was 
an experience. Xlultivated men often attain a good 
VOL. IV. 2 E 
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degree of alcill in writing vowai; Inife ii i« easy to reail^ 
through their pooiii^i their |iiwscnial liiitory; wny one 
acqoaiwtod with pailitm eiin iiiiitio «?©ry figure: thii 
is Andrew, and that i« E«hiiL The seiise iliiw re¬ 
mains prosaie* It is a tmtorpillar with witiga, iiiid not 
yet a hnttorfiy^ Iti tho poet% iiiiiith thn fart liii» gone 
quite o?ar into the new eletniuit of thimglih ainl hiw 
lost all that is axuviiiL This i?y ahides with 

Bliakspeata^. We wiy, from fhti truth iinii cdiweinms of 
his pictnreSi that lie known tlie lowoii liy heiiit. Yet 
here is nut a traee of egoiknL 

One m,ore royal trait properly hehmgi to iltii pout 
I liman his eloerfiilmw, witliont which no mfin ciiti 
be II poet|““*'fw heauty k hw aim. He hmm virtue, 
not for its obligation, hut for it* grim©: he dnliglit# 
in the world, in naan, in womiiii, for tho lovely light 
that sparklei from them* Biiinity, llio ipirit of joy 
and hilarity, he sheds over the iinivoiwa K|iiciiinw 
relates that pcmtiy hath iueli cdmrnrii that a Invtir 
might formki his inistreii to partake cif tlmim Anti 
the tin© Imrds havi kien noted fur their firm aiiil 
cheerful temper. Homer lies in iiiiirfiitw; (Jluiucir 
IS glail and ©rect; and Kiiiuti «iyi, ** It wm riiwoiired 
abroad that I was panitfnt; tint what hud I to do 
with repiintMicet^^ Not Iciw nof-nd/n and rlitmrfiih 
—much mor® Hfwereign and elitmrftil, ii the lorw of 
Slink.''■■pi'are. Hi» ntiii© Joy find fiiimticipa- 

lion to th© heart of nwiiL If hii should tpfmar in wiy 
company of human soiil% who would ticit iiiareti iii 
his troop I He toiichai iiofcliing t!»t tlcici not Ikiwuw 
hiftlth and long©€ty from bis fiiiiil ilyk 
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Ati^l HOW, liDw «taiifl8 ilifi accotmt of man with 
tliw Imril ant! Itiincifaetor, when in loHtnde, shutting 
ciiir t?aw tfi ttw roviifkwaticini cjf his fame, wo seek to 
siriko tlio ImlaJicol Holif.titlo has austere lessons; it 
oiiii ici'iiidi iw to liotli heroes and poets ; and it 
weighs iiko, itmi finds him to share the 

iiimI imprihTliua of Imirmmity, 

A t'lmtitWi Dante, Ohaueer,*saw the 
-^|d.iidtriir cif ifiiiftiiiiig that plays over the visible 
m^iirld; liiiow that % tree had another use than fo»^ 
mid wirii fumthor than for meal, and the ball of 
till) uitrlln tliiwi f«ir and roiicJa: that these things 
Imiw a ifiroiid ami liner liar%^r«t to the mind, being 
eifilitoiipi of thotiuhte, and <'(*nv»'Yin‘j: in all their 
iiiitAifiil liwtiiry II rorliiiii muhi eommentery on human 
life r!i 4 »ho*'«l Ihoin as eolouw to eom- 

liN pii^turr* tie riwtol in their beauty; and 
iif*vor IhiiI ilm «lop whidi Htwiiial inevitable to such 
gfuiiiPi imititdj, til aiplfiw thii virtu© which resides 
lit ^^yftilKiIn, aiitl iiiipirte thii power,'—what is 
iliat wfilrti llioiiwolvei «yl He converted the 
rlriiioiiH wtiirh wiitad *i« Idi rominand, into enter*- 
He wm niiiitnr of the revels to mankind, 
li it lioi m if otm rtioiilfl Imve, through majestic 
jioifiiw Ilf itthiiiri, til© ctiititifa given into Ms hand, or 
ilti fthiiiein iitcl tJiidr iiiciciiii, and »houM draw them 
from ilieir iirliiu to glare with Ihr munii-!pul fireworks 
Ml » liollrliiy iilglil^ will mlvertwi in all towns **very 
iti{»ri«if o;- ^ hii} tliii miiiiig! ” ^ Are the i^ents 

tif riEinre, and |»iwfr t4* uu«h'i’;4.;md tibem, worth 
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no nioro than a street Krri’na.4is nr tin! brimth nf n 
cigar? One rcnicinbew again tlis i in ilw 

Koran,—** Tim heaven» awl tiia t 3 sirtli, iiwi nil tlini m 
between them, think yo v« have er 0 iit 4 Ml ilititti in jnsif* 
As long as the qneiiicm i« of taliinfc awl iiieiital iMmi% 
the world of num lian not his eciital In rfiow. lint 
when the question ii life, and it« nia^-rhd'-, rind 
auxiliurioHj how doM it profit inn I What flom it 
signify! It is but a Twelfth H'igftfc, oi^Miikiiitiiiinr“ 
Nigln/s Bretnn^ or a Winter Kvimirig'i Tale: wliiit 
signifies another pietur© more or 1 Tltu Mgy|itiiiii 
verdict of tlie Hludispfmv Btieietien lUittWM tiiiiid, 
that he was a jovM iietor and I eaiiiiol 

marry tliis fact to hi» vewa Other iwlriiiriililii tmiii 
have led lives in gome »rt of kfieping with tliuir 
thought; but this nan, iii will© contract llul Im 
been lesR, had he rmclitd only the ciiintticiii iiniiwiir© 
of great author®, of Biicon, Milton, Tiaio, 
we might Imvc the fact in tlwi twilight of Iiiiimiiii fate s 
bul^ that this man of 111,01:1, Im who gavti ki tlic sciiiiiei 
of mind a new and lai^c.r atilijecil tliiin liiul over 
mcifited, and planted tlni standiird of hniuioiiU' wiitm 
furlongs forward into f'tiaos,' Ilia! Iiti ilioiilfl ncit l«,i 
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iiirtuntainouM «liity; an oliligation, a sadness, as o*f 
piUstl niHiiidain . fell on fcliuin, and life lioeamo ghastly, 
jttylwH, a pilgrini's progress, a [irohatian, beleuguerod 
round wiili doleful hisktritw of Adam’s fall and curse, 
holiinii ns; with d(a)mKd!iys and purgatorial and penal 
fires Iwfon' m ; and the heart of the soor and the 
heart <jf the ystenor sank in tl^m. 

It muiat l«j conceded that these are half-views of 
half-men. The worhl still wante its poet-priest, a 
reconciler, who shall not trifle with Shakspoaro the 
player, nor shall gr»>po in graves with Swedonhoj^ 
the niournur; hut wh<» shall see, sjKmk, and act, with 
equal iimpimtion. For knowledge will brighten the 
Hunshitm ; right is more beautiful than private afibc- 
tlon ; and love is cotuparibh* with universal wisdom. 
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NAPOtKON; OR, TlfE MAK OF 
'rHK WORLD. 


Amc>N(} t.h« {HsmniHof tho iiiiietxsontli century, 

Bonaparte i»( far tho best known, and tiio most power¬ 
ful ; ami owes hii predominance to tho fidelity with 
which ho fxpri‘AS(w the tone of thought and belief, 
the aims of tho mtwscw of active and cultivated men. 
It i« Bwedcnbtirg'ji theory, that every organ is made 
up of Imtnogeneous lartieles; or, as it is sometimes 
.-vipr.-. :> d. every whole i« made of similars; that is, 
tho lungs art! s-ompoHotl of iidlnitely small lungs; tho 
livisr, of infinitely sntall livers; tho kidney, of little 
kitlnnys, etc. Following this analogy, if any man is 
fouml to curry with him the jiowor and affections of 
vast immlicr.i, if Napoleon is Franco, if Napoleon is 
Europe, it is kwauso the people whom he sways are 
little Na{K»loona 

In our society, th«rt» ta a standing antagonism 
Itefcwcen the conwirvative and tho democratic classes; 
Imtwoiiu tliose who have made their fortunes, and the 
young and th#*imor who have fortunes to make; 
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between the intoresta of deail liibmir, -that ia, the 
labour of hands long ago still iii the grave, which 
labour is now'entombed in nunioy stocks or in land and 
buildings owned by idln capitaliRte,-~aml the interests 
of living labour, which seoka t<o posaoKs iterdf of land, 
and buildings, ainl nionoy stocks, d'he first (slass is 
timid, eelfiali, illihor*!, hating innovation, and con¬ 
tinually losing mnnberH hy death. 'I’he second class 
is selfish’also, cma-oaching, hold, m.df-r%ing, always 
outnumhoring tho other, and recruiting itn numlKjrs 
rfvery hour hy hirtha It desiroB to keep open every 
avenue to tho conipctitiou of all, anti to jnultiply 
avenues;—the class of businow men in America, in 
England, in Franco, and throughout Europe; riio 
(daas of industry ami skill. Napoleon is its n^present. 
ativa The instinct of active, brave, able men, 
throughout the middle olaos everywhere, has pointed 
out Napoleon as the incarnate Democrat. Ho ha<l 
their virtues and their vices; above all, he had tlieir 
spirit or aim. That tendency is material, {minting at 
a sensual suooess, and employing tfie richest and 
most various means to that en«l; conversant with 
mechanical powers, highly intellectnal, widely and 
accurately learned and skilful, but sulKmlinating all 
intellectual and spiritual forces into moans to a 
material success. To bo the rich man, is the end. 
“God has granted,” says the Koran, “to every 
people a prophet in its own tongue.” Paris, and 
London, and Now York, the 8|>irit of commerce, of 
money, and mate|ial jmwer, were also to liav© their 
{frophot, and Bonaparto^was ipialifletf and sent. 
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Every otio of the uiillimi roadors of anecdotes, or 
momoirH, or lives of Nnpoloon, ddighte in the page, 
Iveoanw ho atndioH in it his tiwn history, Napoleon 
i« thoroughly niodoni, and, at the highest point of his 
fortunes, hw the very spirit, of the n(;nspapcr.s. Ho is 
nottttint, —Ut use his own wttrtl, “ no capuchin," and ho 
is no hero, in ^ho high setwe. ifho man in tlie street 
finds in him the qualities and powers of other men 
in the streoi,* Ho finds him, like himuolf, hy birth a 
eitixen, who, hy very intelligible merits, arrived at 
sucli ;i t-ooioi;'-.idin;.' jxwititm, that ho could indulge al| 
thit» tasto which Urn «>nimon man j«)RsraHOH, but is 
oMigwl t«» cMieoal and ileny; goo<l society, good books, 
fa: t ‘Hin-'. d!f.*,dinni*rH, .• ••rviotfs withoutnuiiihcr, 
prrsolwl woighh I ho nxeruUttn of his ideas, the stand¬ 
ing in flioHttitudiiof fthonofaetor to all persons about 
him, the rotinofl itiijciymwits of pictures, statues, 
niMMic, palarrs, ami rmtventional honours,—-prorisely 
what irt ajtrooahlo to tho heart of every man in tihe 
ninotoi'titli i-ontiirv, tins istworfiil rnim possessed. 

It h« tnio that, a man of N.ipolconV troth of adapt¬ 
ation to the mitid of tlie masses around him becomes 
not mwroly ; pi- - ntafi'--, hut actually a monopoliser 
and usurjaw of other tnimls. Thus Miabeau plagiar- 
ifi»‘d ovory goml thought, every good word, tWt was 
sjMiken in Frimoe. Dumont relates that he sat in the 
gallery of tho (JonvontliMi, aitd hoard Mirabeau make 
a spw’h. It. struck Dumont that he cetdd fit it with 
a ji. r.o(di«m. whieh h« wrote in peodl immcdhitoly, 
and showod it to 1 srnl Elgin, who sat by him. Itord 
E! so m-pi ■ -- -rtt, and Dumont, in tlu' ••viuung,,-showed 
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*it to Mi^aboati Mimkmii rewl it^ proiH>n)!H‘fHl it ad* 
mirablo, and cloclarod ho would lorni^MraN* it into hii 
haxangne, to^ymorrow, to tho Assembly* “ It i« iinpos* 
gihlOj” said Dumont, m% wnfortiiiiataly, 1 liiivo mIiowo 
it to Lord Elgin,” If you hava shown it to Lord 
Elpn, and to fifty porscnm heHido, 1 filial! still Hptmk it 
to-mori’ow;” and hc^^ditl speak it wi^i tiiueh istiect, 
at the next day's sossioin For Mimhmii, with hk 
ov(‘rp()vv<wiug personality, felt that lhe«if things which 
his presence inspired were m inuch hi« own m if he 
had said them, and that his ailoption of them gave 
them their weight Much more iilwohite and cmntmh 
ising mm the auocwor to Miraheiiu*! pMpn!;ir!fy, and 
to iniieh more than his predfuninann* in Franf 4 i, In-^ 
deed, a man of Niipoh^onV «tiiinp almoit eiiMtis to 
have a prival.e spr^ofdi and opinion. Ho i« so liirgoly 
rocoptivo, and m m plimod, timt lie csoiiiisi to ho a 
bureau for all the intelligeneii, wife, iiml power, of the 
age and country Ho giiiiis thi hiiifelti; he makes tlie 
code; lie makes the sjstoiii of weighs and moiwiiroi; 
he levels the Alp; he builds tliii roiul All distlio 
guishad engineers, »avM», itafcwto, report to biiii: m, 
likiwise, do all good IicimlH in ©viirj Wild : be mlopti 
the best majisujr.i-;, sete his stomp on lliiini, and not 
these alone, hut on ©very happy and itiiiniciralilti cix- 
prossioiL Every sentonco ipokan by Napoleon, and 
©very Him of his WTiting, deterves reading, m it m tiiii 
ft©M 6 of France. 

Bonaparte was tli© idol of 1*0111111011 itiiiii, kmwio 
he had in inmsiaouhmt degi-i-n the f|i»litiei iiiid powfiii 
of common men. * Thoro k ii mittftmlioii iti 
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coining clown to the lowest ground of politici, for wo ^ 
gfit rid of cant anil livfHU'ri;-.)-. Bonaparte wrought, 
in cfuniiifiii with tliiit grtiiii cltw l:io rci^'escnitod, for 
l»wer itiid wealth,--drtit Boiiaparte, specially, without 
any writplo m t4i the ttMiaim All the sontimonte 
ifhicli ciitharniw rooidft purauit of these objects he 
m% assiift dlio iieiifiintiiitji wore for women and 
children. . in 1804, cxpri'snw] Napoleon’s 

own MUMS, wliiw, in holialf of Benato, ho t^ldrossed 
him,Bit©, tliu deair® of perfection is the woret 
di#«!iM« that ever alllioted the human mind.” The 
wlvocatoi of lilmrly, soul of progress are “ideologists;”* 
• a word «f coutompt ofUm in his mouth;—“ Neoker 
is m idftdogist:" “ l<afayotte is an ideologist.” 

An Italian proverh, too well known, declMos that, 

“ if yon would »nc««l, you mtuit not be too good.” 
It is an mlviiiitttgf., within Mrtain limits, to have re- 
nouncwl tlm domitiion of the sontimonts of piety, 
..r;i;i?n'!'. and geiMirowty; aince, what was an impass- 
ahlo bar to i», and stlli ie to otihere, becomes a con¬ 
venient w«'H}ton for <»nr purposes; just as the river 
whitih wmi n foritiukhle barrier, winter triumfonns 
into the tnmn'Jtheat of roads. 

N»ptih;<m renounced, once for all, sentiments and 
aflr*iction«, and w'onkl htslp himself with his liands and 
h»h«4. With him is no miracle, Mid no magic. He 
b tt worker in In-a*^ in iron, in wood, in earth, in 
in buildings, in money, and in trooiis, and a 
vary ainsistonfc and wise master-workman. He is 
never weak »i«i literary, but acts with tlie solidity and 
tilt! pwi.Hioit of naturad agonte. H# him not lost his 
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^ nativo IJmsa and sjmputhy with tlii!i|^». M«ii give 
way before such a as before naiiiriil iivonte, Td 
be sura, tliowi are itien auough who ara luiiiieimMl in 
things, « fumiaru, siiiitha, sailor% ami mechaiiics 
generally; and we know how" real iiiiri wdid «iich mmi 
appear in tho prtwnce of scholars and ;*r!nnn;jri;o!.’: 
but these men ordiiofrily lack the pomair of Arringe* 
ment, and aw like hands wlfchcnit a lioiicL But Bona* 
parte supcraddcd to this iniimml anil" fiiiiwial force, 
insight and gentiralkation, iio that ttiiiii m%w in fiisi 
eombiiicMi tho natural imd llm inl4dli*ntiial powiir, t« 
if the »cm and land had. taken flash ami begun to eipber. 
Theroforo thii land and mii nmm to prttsiippomi hitiL 
He came unto hit own, iiiiti they received liitm This 
ciphering opciriitiva knows wdmt Im ii working with, 
and what is tlio product IIii liinw lliii propi*rtii*s 
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stances, combined to develop this pattern (?emoci\at. 
He had the virtues of his class, and the conditions 
for their activity. That common seru^e, which no 
sooner respects any end, than it finds the means to 
effect it; the delight in the use of means ; in the 
choice, simplification, and combining of means; the 
directness and thoroughness of his work; the prudence 
with which all was seen, and the energy with which 
all was done,^make him the natural organ ^nd head 
of what I may almost call, from its extent, the modern 
party. 

Nature must have far the greatest share in ever/ 
success, and so in his. Such a man was wanted, and 
such a man was born; a man of stone and iron, 
capable of sitting on horseback sixteen or seventeen 
hours, of going many days together without rest or 
food, except by snatches, and with the speed and 
spring of a tiger in action; a man not embarrassed 
by any scruples; compact, instant, selfish, prudent, 
and of a perception which did not suffer itself to be 
baulked or misled by any pretences of others, or any 
superstition, or any heat or haste of his own. My 
hand of iron,” he said, ‘‘was not at the extremity of 
my arm, it was immediately connected with my head.” 
He respected the power of nature and fortune, and 
ascribed to it his superiority, instead of valuing him¬ 
self, like inferior men, on his opinionativeness, and 
waging war with nature. His favourite rhetoric lay 
in allusion to his star; and he pleased himself, as 
well as the people, when he styled himself the “Child 
of Destiny.” “They charge me^’ he said, “with 
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*'th6 oomtfiasion of great crimc^s: mori of itiy Rf 4 iB|i th 
not commit Crimea Nofeliing lias be4!ii more simple 
than my elevation: *tiR in vain to aseriho it to intrigue 
or crime: it was owing to the pcroUanf}' of the iinioi, 
and to my n^pu{ati(»n of having fmiglit well against 
the onomios of my eonntry. I have always tnarfhed 
with the opinion of ^reat massoi, inijf with eviinfj* 
Of what ti8<\ then, woiiltl crimes he to mo!^^ Again 
ho said, speaking of lii» non, ** My son raiiiint rephteo 
mo; I could not rciplaco myflolt I am tJic c.roaturo 
of circumstances/’^ 

Ho liad a clirectnow of action never hoh*re com¬ 
bined with ao much eomprelumsitm. He m a rcmli»h 
terrific to all tidkcw, and confiwcfl truth «ob«ctiriiig 
persona, lie mm where the maltor liiiigaK, throws 
himself on the preciits point of roiktaiiee, and slighto 
all otlier consideriitiona He in strong iii the right 
manner, namely, tiy inriglik Hii rtoviw hliindtired 
into victory, but won hii batfeliii in lii» liiiiwh liofoKi 
he won them cm tins iehl Hk priKcipid riniaiw iir© 
in himaeli He a«kH counsnl of no otJnm In 171111, 
he writoi to the Diraetory; 1 liavo coiidiietiid ilia 

t’.;uup:iigu without consulting iiiiy onti I nfioiild have 
(lone no good, if I !md bciin under tho fiorewity of 
conforming to the notioiw of anotlmr powtui I hnvti 
gained some lulvtiitagos over itiptirior itmmis iui«l 
when totally deifeituto of overythiiig, licMiiMtiti, in ihe 
persuasion that your mnfidiiiice wita repoicid in »% 
my actions wtra w prompt ns niy tlttiiighl*” 

History ii full, down to tliii day, of ifia imberilily 
of kings and govcijRiom Huf are a nliiw of {wrmiii 
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much t.o ki {Utiiicl, for they know not wlat they'’ 
Hhonld «ici. The wwvorti strike for bread; and the 
king ami his niiniHirris not knowing whaf to do, meet 
thorn with bayonets. But Napoleon understood his 
InwinouA Hero wan a man who, in each moment and 
•■III.t;;.' ll,'v. know what to do next. It is an immense 
comfort, and rofnjshmont to the 8{)irits, not only of 
kiiiga, but of ci’fisienA Few men'^iave uny nii.'tt; they 
live from haml, to mouth, without plan, and, are ever 
at the end of thoir lino, and, after each action, wait 
for an iuipulMo from abroad, Napoleon had boon the 
first man of the world if his ends had been purely® 
jniblic. As ho is, ho itmpiroa confidonoe and vigour 
liy tho (wtraonlinary tmity of his aotilon. Ho is firm, 
sure, .> U d. iuiii -. .''If piisf pditin;:, Hacrificing every¬ 
thing to his »iin, - -nionoy, trooi®, generals, and his 
own safety hIho, to his aim ; not misleil, like common 
wlventtirew, hy the aplondour of his own moans. 
“Itmideiita ought not to govern jKiliey,” ho said, “but 
jMtliey, iMcidonts.” “To Im Immod away by every 
event, is to have no {Kditioid system at all," His 
victories were only »* many doors, and ho never for 
a moment lost sight of his way onward, in the dazzle 
and uproar of the pr»tont circumatancA He knew 
what to do, mid he flew to his murk. He would 
stiorton a straiglit dm* to come at his object Horrible 
ftnmhitcw way, no doubt, lie collected from his history, 
of the price at which he Iwught his successes; but ho 
muni- m»t tlmrefore Iwi set down as cruel; but only as 
one who knew no imj)c.dim« nt to his will j not blood- 
fcliifflty, tint cnMj!, -45ut woe to wha* thing or person 
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^stood infiis way I Not Woodiliiwty, liiit not sparing 
of blood,—and pitilona lla saw only iho objor.t: tlio 
obstaelo mns^givo way* “Sire, Ctcrwml Clarka can¬ 
not combine wifcli (Itmoral dniiot for tlie dimdfiil 
fire of tlio Anatriim Imtiery*”—“ Lot liini emrry t-lio 
battery.”—“Sirc^, every riigiiiicmt that ap|ircMeli6« ilia 
heavy artillery is sacrificed; Bire, wdiat ordew 
“Forward, forward 1*^ Benwieri a coldiio! of iiitillery, 
gives, injiiis Military Mtomor.-, the foyciwiiig wketeli 
of a scone after the battle of -** At the 

moment in which the Enasiim army wa« making its 

l-etreat, painfully, hnfc iti goml order, m th© iea of the 
lake, the Emporor Na|K>leon tmm riding at full Mpeed 
toward tlm artillery. ‘You are losing tima/ he cried; 
*fir6 upon those maises; tlmy tmiit b« migiilfiMl: lire 
upon the ic©!^ The order remfiiiiciil iiiie»cuted for 
ten minntea In VAin sovond nflkiiri and iiiysalf were 
placed on the slope of a hill to prodiico the isihiti i 
their ball® and mine rolled iipoti tlia i«, wilhmii 
breiJeing it up Seeing that, f t4hMl a iliiiplci iiiitliiMl 
of elevating light howiteem The iilitiiMt p-'ip<*ndJ 
cnlar fall of the heavy projaciilas prudm^cd thii diMired 
offect My methotl wa« immediately ffdhiwed by the 
adjoining hatteriei, and in !e« tliim no tiitio wo biiriod ” 
Bome^ “thousands of lius»iaw» and Airntriaiii under 
the waters of the kkii” 

In the pltmifcudo of his iiviiry oIwImIo 

»©mocl to vittiwln “There ahtll ki ii«i AI|»|" he 
said; and ho built Mi |«irfisct ro«ls, elitiiliiiig by 

^ Ai I qaeti at ««Mid ami pfcieitw i 

daw act nilcft tlie ffigli Sgiiw I llittL n 
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gra<l«Hl gallerkiH their steopcBt precipices, u?til Italy ' 
wan m ftjxjii U> I'ans iw any t(»wn in Franco. He 
kid hw htmtw t.tt, atul wrcmght for his crotrn. Having 
dwided wiiat wa« to lie tlone, ho did tiiat with might 
and muiti. Hn put out all his strength. Ho risked 
p. •;ihi . and spared nothing, noithor nminmiition, 
nor momsy, n«»r,^trcmps, nor gonoijils, nor himself. 

Wo like to see t'\i'iy!)ii!i;.' do its office after its 
kiinh whether* it he a luilch-cow or a ratflesnako; 
and, if fighting ho the tost mode of adjusting national 
diirmrentsos (m large luajorities of men seem to agree), ^ 
certiutdy llMnapartf was right in making it thorough. 
“The grand jirinciplo of war,” ho said, “was, that an 
iinny ought always to be rea<ly, hy day and by night, 
anrl at alt hours, to make all the resistance it is capable 
of making.” He nover otsomunisod his ammunition, 
hut, on s hostile position, rained a torrent of iron,— 
shnlk, Wt», i,, annihilate all defence. 

OtJ any point of resktenc*! he concentrated .sipiadron 
OH ..ijif.idron in •■Vi iuh-'lnnn;; uumhors, until it was 
swept ont of osMtonoti. To a r<^iment of horse- 
diiwsimrs at L«*toiwtein, two days before the battle 
of dwta, X;)pt(!i'iiu wid, “My lads, you must not fear 
dt»f h! when sohiiors hrave death, they drive him into 
tho eiiftiny's ranks.*' In the fury of assault he no 
morn «p»r«i himawlf, Ho wont to tho edge of his 
j... . It is plain that in Italy ho did what he 

could, and all that hti could. He ewne, Mcvtual times, 
within an inch itf ruin; and his own person was all 
but lost. H« «.. HullliiD> the marsh at Areola. The 
AmitriMw woro t%tw««n him and bw troops, in the 
IV. ^ 2 F 
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moWo, aid he was broiight off with desperate efforta 
At Lonato, and at other places, he wm on the point 
of being taten prisoner He fought sixty battles. 
He had never enough. Each victory was a new 
weapon. “My power would fall, wore I not to sup“ 
port it by now achievements. Oonqtxest has made me 
what I am, and ceij^quest must maip^tain He 

felt, with every wise man, that as miudi life is needed 
for consecration, as for creation. Wo^are always in 
peril, always in a had plight, jnst on the edge of 
^destruction, and only to ho eavetl by invention and 
conraga 

This vigour was guawiod and ir.mpm'od by the 
coldest prudence and pumdaiality. A thunderbolt in 
the attack, he was found invulnerable in his intrench- 


courage, but the result of calculation. His idea of 
the best defence consists in being still the attacking 
party. “ My ambition,ho says, “ was great, but waa 
of a cold natura” In on© of Ms eonvermtions with 
Las Casas, he remat‘ked, “ As to moral courage, 1 have 
rarely met with the tw<>-t»Vlock-'in4licuu(>nung kiml: 
I mean unprepared courage, that which is neitessary 
on an unexpected oooasion; and which, in spite of 
the most unforeseen evente, leaves full frtiedom of 


declare that he WM himself r.mincnnvimduwrd witli thii 
“tw()-<)VIoc]vdn4.hc-in(»rn!ng eourigci, and that he hinl 
met with few pewons equal to hiruiolf in this retpeci*’ 
Everything depended on tho nicety of Ms com* 
biaations, and the stars were not m^»m puiictiml ilmii 





h» 8ii«ret»ry Mt the Ttiilleriei are wortti rmumilMsring. 
'* 1 Hmsig the night enter my chamber as aeldom as 
Do not awake me when yon have any good 
news to eofnBmnimte; with that Aere k no hurry. 



no longer reiinh*©! an «mw«. Hk aohieremont of 
bnaioiw wm iinnieiu'ie, end (mhirge;! the known powers 
of HMUi. There have been tn.-my vvorkin;r kings, fnnn 
Olyaae# to Willkia of Omnge, but none who accom- 
|»!Wi©»l » tithe ofTliia man'a perionuamce. 
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To these gifts of nattiro added the 

advantage of having been bom to a private and 
humble fortiflio. In his later days he had tlie weak* 
ness of wishing to add to his crowns and liadgos the 
prescription of aristocracy: but he know his debt to 
his austoro education^ and iimde no secret of Ids con¬ 
tempt for the bornrkings, and for ^^-the hereditary 
asses,” as ho coarsely styletl the Bourbona Hej said 
that, “ irf their exile they liad learned nothing, anti 
forgot nothing.” Bonaparte ha/l piwsed through all 

•4he degrees of military service, but ako was citIr*on 
before he was emperor, and so 1ms the key to citizen¬ 
ship. His remarks and ostinmtos diicovtir the infor¬ 
mation and justness of moaauremotit of the middle 
class. Those who had to deal witli him found that 
ho waa not to bo imposed n|K>n, but ctuilcl cipher m 
well as anotiher man. This appeaw in all {iiirts of his 
Memoirs, dictated at Si Ileleati, Wlion the oxpeiMes 
of the empress, of his household, of Ids piilacoi, hatl 
aocnmidated grt‘n,t debl.s, Napoleon cxaiidnod the bilk 
of the creditOM himiclf, detected <o»Tih;npy.; imd 
errors, and reduced tlie claims by ccnmicloralde iiinm 

JHis grand weapon, namely, the million# whom ho 
directed, he owed to the roproi^tudarixt* clmratto 
which clothed him. Ho interests iii aa ho itaiidu for 
France and for Europe; and hi oxhite as and 

king, only as far »« the Ilcvolution, or the ititeimfc of 
Ae industrious mawci, found an orgiin iitid a letidtir 
in Mm. In the social intcireste, ho know tlm mtmiiirig 
and Vfdue of lid^ur, and throw hiiiistilf tiiiluraliy on 
that side. I like an incjdeiit uiintidiioii by oiio of fik 
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l*iit.'r,(jtl:rr' at. *Sf.. neliinsi, “ When walking witli 
Mra. . somii ®rvant.«, carrying heavy boxos, 

juMSistl by «n the mail, and Mrs. Balcomhe'Hosirod them, 
in ratlnsr an siigry Vam, to keep hack. Napoleon in- 
torfwriwl, aaying, ‘ Itopoii tlio burden, Madam.’ ” In 
tho time of the ftinpirij, ho directed attention to the 
iiiiprovrm.'n! upd rmbunifihnioT'ji of the markets of 
the eniital. “’i'ho market-place,” he said, “is the 
Iiwivro of tholioinmon |>«o|ik” The piinci{ljd works 
that hiivo snrvivwi l«m are his ma^iificent roads. He 
(iltel f ho trortf* with his spirit, and a sort of froedonw 
and . r.ii.o if :..n !ii(t grow up between him and Idiem, 
which tiw forniJi of hk court never jienmtted between 
tJio offlcerfl ami himself. They performed, under his 
eye, that whitsh no others oould do. The best docu¬ 
ment of his rektion to lus teoops is tiie order of the 
day on tJie immiing ctf the battle of Austorlitz, in 
which promisi's the bn«>|« that he will keep 

1«« jwratin out of roach of ftre. This declarataon, 
which is the reverse of that ordinarily made hy 
gonerak and < n;igiis on the ev® of a hattde, suffi¬ 
ciently explains tlm devotion of tiie lomy to their 
lomkr. 

But though tlte» is in i»arti6ttkr8 this ideniaty 
hfiiwiwti Napoleon and the mass of the people, hk 
mal St raaglh lay in fchwir conviction that he was their 
!< pr. I 'it.iiK.' in hk gcnhis ;iinl :iims, not only when 
Ito e(«irt«i, hot when bo citntrollwl ami oven when ho 
deeiwatel them by his eonsoriprionH. Ho know, as 
well M any JawMa to Fmmf, bmv to philosophise 
on Wwrty and ««|hality; maid when ulluriou was made 
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to tho precious blood of centurios, whicth was spillod 
by the killing of tho Due d’Enghion, ho siiggi-sted, 
“ Neither is hay blood ditch-water.” Tho people felt 
that no longer tho tlirono w»m occupied, and tho land 
sucked of its nourishment, by a small (diiss of legiti¬ 
mates, secluded from all community with tho chiWren 
of tho soil, and hoWing tho ideas lyid superstitions 
of a long-furgdttca state of society. Ijistoad of tliat 
vampyro" a man of themselves held, iif tho Tuillorics, 
knowledge and ideas like thoir own, opening, of couwo, 

-vto them and thoir children all plw'.es of power and 
trust. Tho day of sleepy, selfish iwlicy, over narrow¬ 
ing the moans and opportuinitioH of yonng men, was 
ended, and a day of expansion and demand was coma 
A market for all the powers and prcsiuctions of man 
was opened j brilliant prizes glittered in tho eyes-t>f 
youth and talent. The old, irtm-lwumd, ftmdal France 
was changed into a young Ohio or New York ; and 
those who smarted under tho immediate rigours of 
tho new monarch, pardom>d them, » the necessary 
severities of the militory system which had driven 
out the oppressor. And even when tho maj{»rity of 
tho people had begun to ask, whether they had really 
gained anything under the exhausting levies of men 
and money of the new master, the whole tident of 
the country, in every rank and kindred, took his part, 
and defended him as its natural patron. In 1814, 
when advised to rely on riie higher classes, Napoleon 
said to riwMc around him, “Gentlemen, in the dt«a- 
tion in wMoh I^stond, my only nobUifcy in the rabble 
of ihe Faubourgs.” ^ ** 
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itiot this natural cxpectatidR. Tke 
Essity of hiH pimitioii required a hospitality to 
ry wrfc of tulcnt, and it« aiqiointmejit to trusts; 
, his fwlin;? wont .'iloiig with this policy. T.ilrfl 
ry sMjwrior ihsihou, ha undowhtodly felt a desire for 
1 and coihiumtb, an«l a wish to measure his power 


au imt>ationeo of fools and 


ItHid t ««d! hfi said, “ how rare jtaen are 1 
t'ighliawi millions in Itoly, and I have with 
»uiitl two,—»D»mlob and Meki.” In later 
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^ from tffi3m a s(M‘ 0 !i«rnig ancf support commoiiiunito 
with the gnaideur of his toifoiprisi*. In the Jinwian 
campaigip h^ was so much improRScul by the e4»umga 
ftificl resources of Mawhal Ney» tfiat ho giiid, “I have 
two lumdred millions iti roy eoffow, ami I would give 
tliem all for Tfio characters w4uc4i ho hiw 

drawn of stweral of his uirirshak dis^rimiiiafitr;', 
and, though they did not oontont the nmtiablo vanity 
of Fron»li offutorH, aru no doiiht wibitantially just. 
And, in fiuit, every specie® of merit w«ui sought and 
advanced und<)r lii« gov.-riimoid. “I know,” ho said, 
**“ the depth and drauglit of water of every ono of my 
generals.” Natural i>owor was sure tft Im well rctuaved 
at his court Seventeen mon, in hi« time, were raised 
from common soldiers to tho rank of king, marshal, 
duke, or general; and th»> croasw of his I^ogion of 
Honour were given to personal valour, and not to 
family connection. “ When aoldierai have kasn fiap- 
tiaid in the fire of a battle-field, they have all ono 
nink in my eyes." 

Whem a natural king hecomea a titular king, 
overylxwly is ploaaod and Mtiafied. 'rim liovolution 
entitled tho strong populace of tlm Panhourg fit. 
Antoine, and every Imaso hoy and {ii'W.lrr muidi. y in 
tho army, to Iwik on Naimiooti m flutlt of hia flmlg 
and tho creature of hk j>arty: but thero m i>nii thin;', 
in the succeiss of grand talent which onlistn an tini 
versa! svmpidliy. For, in tho prevaiem-e of sons® 
and spirit over .diipidity and tnalverwittion, all nmtm- 
able men have an interest; and, as intellectual Imlnp, 
w© fool tho air purified by tho oterii! rftwk. when 
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material force is overthrown by intellectnai^ energies. 
As soon as we are removed out of the reach of local 
and accidental partialities, man feels tjiat Napoleon 
fights for him; these are honest victories ; this strong 
steam-engine does our work. Whatever appeals to 
the imagination, by transcending the ordinary limits 
of human ability, wonderfully encourages and liberates 
us. This capacious head revolving and disposing 
sovereignly drains of affairs, and animating such 
multitudes of agents; this eye which looked through 
Eui'ope; this prompt invention; this inexhaustible 
resource;—what events! what romantic pictures^ 
what strange situations 1—when spying the Alps, by 
a sunset in the Sicilian sea; drawing up his army for 
battle, in sight of the Pyramids, and saying to his 
troops, “ From the tops of those pyramids forty cen¬ 
turies look down on you;” fording the Eed Sea; 
wading in the gulf of the Isthmus of Suez. On the 
shore of Plotemais, gigantic projects agitated him. 

Had Acre fallen, I should have changed the face of 
the world.” His army, on the night of the battle of 
Austerlitz, which was the anniversary of his inaugura¬ 
tion as Emperor, presented him with a bouquet of forty 
standards taken in the fight. Perhaps it is a little 
puerile, the pleasure he took in making these contrasts 
glaring, as when he pleased himself with making kings 
wait in his antechambers, at Tilsit, at Paris, and at 
Erfurt. 

We cannot, in the universal imbecility, indecision, 
and indolence of men, sufiiciently congratulate our¬ 
selves on this strong and ready adtor, who took occa- 
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' siott *by tfine beard, and showed ii« how much may he 
accomplished by the more force of inch virtues m all 
men possess }n Ibsb degrees; namely, by pimt'fu;dif.y, 
by personal attontion, by courage, and tbnronghnf;^.^:. 
“ The AuBtriana,” ha said, “ do not know the value of 
time/* I shoukl cite him, in hk earlh^r yoar% m a 
model of prudence. His pciwcir does imt consist in 
any wild or (*,xt.ravagj»nt foreo; in imy ontliiisiMm, 
like Mah(^net/s; or singular power of persuaHifm ; but 
in the exerciso of cfunmon mm«o on cmcih i^umyjnwy, 
ittstoiwl of abiding by ndc« am! cuikiirui The lewon 
1m teaches is that which vigour alwiiys teaches, 
there is always room ht it To whiit IttMipt of 
cowardly dcmbte is not tlmt life an iiiwwor. 
When ho appeared, it was tins kiliof of all military 
men that there could bo nothing new in war; m it i« 
the belief of men to-day, thiit notliing now ran bti 
undertaken in politics, or in chiiwh, or in Ic,tfcer«i or 
in trade, or in farming, or in our iocial ttittitmri and 
eustoina; and ns it k, at all tiiiiiiii tliii beliiif of iticitify 
that the world is used up. But Bomipiulc knew 
bettor than society; and, morrnvm kimw tfiAt hr 
knew better. I think all miin know liettiw than iliiiy 
do; know that the instifcntioiw wii »o wliilily mmi“ 
mend are go-carts and baubles; but tlmy iliire not 
trust their presentimente. Ikiiinpaiiii rilied tin liii 
own senic, and did not owi a kiati for oilier piiipleU 
The world treated his novillfei Juntai it t 4 mt« if try' 
body^g novelties—made iniaite objeetbri; itiiwtertil 
all the impediments; but Iw «mppiicl Itii ingur gi 
tiheir objectioni. ^ What ermtei grmi ditlbudiy/’ fi« 
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remarks, “in tlm jirctfewion of tho lancl-cc&mandor,* 
w til*) ii"itf feeding 80 many men and animals. 
If he ttliowa himsalf to hn guided hy tlicbconmnsaariea, 
ho will tsfiver Ktir, atnl all hia expeditions will fail” 
An (•xaniplw of hia eomnion sense is what he says of 
the j» 8 »gc' «f the Al|m in winter, which all writers, 
one rwpeating^after the other, had desoiibed as im- 
jnartieohic, “’ITifl Winter,” says Napoleon, “is not 
the most tiiiflfvoHrabte season for the passugo of lofty 
iHOimteiiw. 'I'ho snow k thon inn, tlio weatiher 
sfith-d, and tlw'r*’ is nothing to f«r from avalandies, 
tin* real utni only danger to l» apprehended in tSe 
Alps, tin th*t%) high nmuntatiw, there we often very 
fine «lay • in Itf.eiidirr, of a diy cold, with extreme 
«lf)in*':wi in the air.” Hratl Ids account, too, of the 
wtiy in «i hirh hat tins are gained. “ In all battles, a 
moment cwetir:*, when the hravest troops, idter having 
iitwh' the j'realertt c#»rtA, fc'cl indiaod to run. That 
proei'.'d i from n want of ennflileiirc in their own 
rout eg**; and H onlii nnniires a slight opportunity, a 
ii< >. lo rentorr I’onfidenco to thwn. "nie art is to 
give UM) to Uie opiKirtmiity, and to invent tihe pre- 
teiiee. At. Amda, I w«i« the liattlo wiA twenty-five 
hor.'etneii. t i(eiia‘«l that moment of lassitude, gave 
trtery man a trumpet, and gained the day with idiis 
hjimlfnl You we that two annics are two bodies 
whh'h meet, ami endcm¥<«if to frighten each other; a 
titiiineiit of paiiie oeettre, and that jumuent must be 
tuMiwI to advantage, Wh«»n .a man ban boon present 
111 ni'itiy aetioiw ho diumguishfHthat moment without 
difikwlt.v : it it»« ewy m castinglip an addWon ” 
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This deputy of the iiinetooiitli f.eiitiiry iiclcleil to 
Ilia gifts a capacity for spocwlatioo o» genenil fcopitis. 
Ho deliglitedjn niTiiiing throiigh tlio niiiga of practi- 
calj of literary and of abstract cpn^stioits. His opinion 
is always originalj and to the piirposa On the voyage 
to Egypt, be likedj after diiwitir, to fk on tliroo t>r 
four persons to stippori a propmdii**!!, |tHl iw iiiiiny tii 
oppose it He gave a subject, and tlio ilisciiasioip 
tumod on questions of religion, tliii (Miforciit kinds 
of gov(‘T'niiunit^, ainl the art of war. Ouo day, lici 
asked, whether the planets were inhiilutel Oii 
Ihother, what was the ago of !ha ^vorlcl Then tw 
proposed to consider the probability of the tlestfutlion 
•of the globe, either by water tw by firo; at another 
time, the truth or fallacy of pn‘:-'mil!iso‘til;'. and the 
interpratation of dimms. Ho wm very fonci t»f talk 
ing of religion. In 1B06, h© ooiiforiici with Fourni<u\ 
bishop of kTotUpt41i**i‘, on iimtteri of thwdogy* lliore 
wore two points on which they wiitd nol iigitiy vk. 
that of hell, and that of iaivatioii out of fclio piilo of 
the chuwli. The Kin|mror told JM>.vpb!ur tlmt fw 
disputed like a devil on thosti two {lointi, tin wliieh 
the bishop was inexomhle. To tlw philosoplierii }i© 
rmdily yielded all that was proved agiiinit religion w 
the work of men and tinio; but hi would not of 
materialism. One fine night, on duck, amid a clatter 
of materialisni, Bonaparte pointed to the atitl 
add, You may talk m Iqng m you pkm«t\ gentliiiiititi, 
but who made all that f He delighted in tlit mm* 
vursatioti of men of wiimio©, particularly irf Moiigii 
wud Borthollot; bim tlie men of lelto h© •ligittoil; 
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“they were manufacturers of phrases.’’ OfJhieclicine, 
too, he was fond of talking, and with those of its 
practitioners whom he most esteemed,—with Corvisart 
at Paris, and with Antonomarchi at St. Helena. “Be¬ 
lieve me,” he said to the last, “ we had better leave off 
all these remedies : life is a- fortress which neither yon 
nor I know anything about. Why throw obstacles in 
the way of its defence Its own means are superior 
to all the apjAratiis of your laboratories. ^Corvisart 
candidly agreed with me, that all your filthy mixtures 
are good for nothing. Medicine is a collection of 
uncertain prescriptions, the results of which, taken 
co)’ ^jtively, are more -fatal than useful to mankind. 
Water, air, and cleanliness, are the chief articles in 
my pharmacopeia.” 

His memoirs, dictated to Count Montholon and 
General Gourgaud, at St. Helena, have great value, 
after all the deduction that, it seems, is to be made 
from them, on account of his known disingenuousness. 
He has the good-nature of strength and conscious 
superiority. I admire his simple, clear narrative of 
his battles;—good as Caesar’s; his good-natured and 
sufficiently respectful account of Marshal Wurmser 
and his other antagonists, and his own equality as a 
writer to his varying subject. The most agreeable 
portion is the Campaign in Egypt. 

He had hours of thought and wisdom. In inter¬ 
vals of leisure, either in the camp or the palace, 
Napoleon appears as a man of genius, directing on 
abstract questions the native appetite for truth, and 
the impatience* of words, he was" wont to show in 
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war. eottld enjoy every piny of oiw-nt.inn, u 
romance^ a bm ftud, m well as a utiutiigeiii in a cam- 
paiga He ddiglitod to fiwcinate Jo«cjiliinis and her 
ladieSj in a dimdighted apiirtnnmh hy the terror« of 
a fiction, to which his voice and dramiitie imwer lent 
every addition. 

I call Naploon thc^iigent c^r afciomfi| cd the middl® 
class of modem society; td the tlimiig who fill the 
markets, shops, i’oiint-inf.;-h‘»Ui"^'‘‘;‘s timniihetoriea, slil{i% 
of the modem world, aiming to he rich* II© wm the 
^ilator, the »lestroycr of [n-i tlm internal 

improver, the liberal, the rtnlical, the invintor td 
means, the opoBir cd dmnn and markete, tJio snhveiteir 
of monop* >ly and abim Of cimrs© the rich aiirl^' 
aristocratic did not like him. Kiighind, tlie coniro of 
capital, and Koine mid Anutria, centiriii of trmlltioti 
and genealogy, tip|M»ml him* Tim ooniteimtitioii of 
the dull and conservative ela»ii% tti« terror of the 
foolish old men ami oM w<wiiin «d the liomiiii eon- 
clave,—who in their d«pdr temk hold of any tiling, 
ami would cling to niddiot ir«»m the viiiti atteiiiipte 
of fttatiste to ami»© and ciecsoive him, of Umi eiiiiMiror 
of Austria to bribe him; and the irwliiict td the yotiiig, 
mlent, and wstive men, e‘vcr> vUo‘rt% whiefi ptiititeiil 
Mm out m thii pwit of the middle clw, tiiakii liis 
history bright and fonnnumling. Hu hail ihii virlitw 
of the nittios of hii cortititiiiiiil*: ho litid idio ilitir 
vices. I am aorry tliat the brilliaiife picliire liii« iti 
rovowe. But H»t k tlm fated tjiialily witfeli wii di*. 
cover in otir pursuit of woaJtli, tlmfe it i« 
and k honght by "lh« lireakiiig or wi^da,Mihr** ttf tli© 
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sentimontB, aiul it is inevitaWo tJiat we should find* 
tlio same faefc iti tlie history of this champion, who 
propoM?,«l to liimaulf simply a hrilliant career, without 
any stipulatiun or scrapie (■iiucc.rniii'; the means. 

llitnitpatto was singularly destitute of generous 
wmtiiuenta The highest-placed indiv^tial in the 
must Miltivatiid ago and population of Ae world,— 
he has not the merit of common truth and honesty. 
He is unjtwt to his generals; egotistic, and monopo¬ 
lising; meanly stealing the credit of their great a^^ons 
fnm» Kcllt-nnajm, from Itemadotto; intriguing to im 
volve his faithful Junot in hopelaw sbankraptoy, in 
onler to clrive him to a distance from Paris, because 
the f:iti!ili:itity of his manners offends the new pride 
of his throna He is a boundless liar. The ofBcial 
paper, his “ Moniteurs,” and all his bulletins, are 
proverl)* for saying what ho wished to be believed; 
ttml wf»tv«-, he sat, in his premature old age, in his 
l»n»ly Maml, eoMly falsifying facte, and ^tes, and 
rharartoiy, and giving to history a theatrical eclat 
l,ikt^ all Frmwlnmm Ins has a passion for stage effect 
Kvery action that hraathes of generosity is poisoned 
by this calculation. His stor, his love of gloiy, his 
diwtoine of the Immortedity of the soul, are all French. 
'• I must slMsk and astonish. If I were to ^ve the 
liksrty of tlie press, my power could not last tlnoe 
dayit." To »«.da> a givid. uoi-'o is Ws favoulite design. 
“ A great reputation k a gimt noise; the more there 
is romie, tl» farther off it i* heard. Law^ institutione, 
moiiumottte, nations, all fall i Iw* ^1“ continues, 
md tmmmk i» aftor agea” His doctrine of immor- 
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Ulity is slwply fern His tlicitiry cif iriHiianeci m not 
flattering* “There ar© two lovers f«r nniviiig mini,-*- 
intoresfc mkI fiar. hme k a silly iiifiitiiafcifei, 4oj«rii! 
upon it Fritirlship k 1ml a iiaiiiti. f love iiitlwwly, 
I do not even love my hrofcliew: jicir}iin« i% 

little, froi^^hit, and kieiiiwii Im ii iiiy rliler; iiiid 
Diiroe, I love him too; hut why 1 -luieatiso }ii« iitiiuw.* 
ter pleads in©: ho i« item and roioliite, ami, I litdieve, 
the, hdhnv^never shed a toar. For itiy^iiirh I limtv 
vin*y;%yell that I havci no trim frietidi, A« long ns ! ociti" 
tini^'io he what I am, I may liavaini many jin^emlril 
^ends a:;-; T Liiavii imriliility to wnitiiiii: lint 

nwin slum!! hr lirm in liiiaii ami piirptiiii, or they 
should havi nothing to do with wijriitifl -sr, rntne-sth’' 
Ha was Hioroughly tinicriiiiiiloiiR !lo wmild anul, 
skrider, jmsassinata, drown, aiiil jMiwm, iw hk 
dictated* Hi haii tio ; liiil ttmro vulgar 

hatred; ha was intensely iolfWi; he ww iirriidheis; 
ho cheated at mrdi; ho vtm a gtjiiiji; 

and opondi letters; ami diliglited iti liii iiifaiitoir*i 
police; and riibbod Ek Imtidi with Joy wlitiii ki hml 
iiitorcepted some mor«il of iittolligiitiee 
the men and woiniii iihciiit liiiii, hoitiliiig tliat “hit 
knew ttvmythiug;" iiad iiiterferiiil with lliii ciilllitg 
tlie dresses of the womiin; tiici liitaiieil iiftiir llit 
huirahi and the eomplimmito of the itriiet, frh * 
Hi« manners were eemrio. llti tremted wniiieii with 
low familiarity, tl® had the habit of |iii!littg tlitiif 
can, and pinching their cheeki, wlnii Itii wm in gtml 
hiiiiicmr, «icl of pulling the iari iiiiil whkktsw of ti'itti, 
and of itriWng m£ hm^tt {day wilJi iIwiiil to ttk liwl 
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days. It does not appear that he listenl'd at key¬ 
holes, or, at least, that he wae caught at it. In short 
when you have penetrated through lOhthe circles of 
power and splendour, you were not dealing with a 
gentleman, at last j but with an impostor and a rogue • 
and ho fully deserves the epithet of J’u^i^iScamrb, or 
a sort of Soamjp Jupiter. 

In downfcmg the two parties into which modem 
society divides itself,—the democrat and the conser¬ 
vative,--! said, Bonaparte represents the Democrat 
or Ae party of men of business, against the stationary 
or conservative party, f omitted then to say, what is 
mat^al to the statement, namely, that these two 
l>arti(» differ only as young and old. The democrat 
is a young conservative: the conservative is an old 
democrat. The anstoerat is the democrat ripe, and 
gone to i bni-ausc both parties stand on the one 
ground of tfie supreme value of property, wMoh one 
imdeavOTw to get, and the ottier to keep. Bonaparte 
may be said to mprcmt the whole history of this 
p^ty, its you^ and its age j yes, and with poetio 
Instic^ its fate, in his own. This counter-revolution, 
the cotuitei>pwty, still wails for its organ and repre¬ 
sentative, in a lover and a man of traly public and 
universal aims. 

Hero was an cxpcrinioiit^ under the most favour¬ 
able conditions, of the powem of intellect without 
conscience. Never was such a leader so endowed, 
and so wfapono.!; never leader found sudh aids and 
follower*. And* what was the r&ult of this vast 

Vor~ tv. ■* 2 G 




b^lent and power, of theao immense armies bnmacl 
oities, «qua,n<lcr(Hl treasures, immolated millions of 
men, of this•domoralised Europe! It came to no 
result* All passed away, like the smoke of his 
artillery, and left no traca Ha left Franee inmller, 
poorer, feebler, than he found it; anti tli© whole 
contest for freedom jraa to be bogup again The 
attempt was, in priuriph^, imeidal. Frantte served 
him with^life, and limb, and tstota, %» long ii« it 
could identify its intereste with him; liut when men 


destruction of iroiiMis, new ccuiHtuiptmim; and thiiy 
who had toiled so desperatoly were iitifiir imi«r to 
tee reward,—-they could not spend what they had 
earned, nor repose on their dowiid»d«i nor itrat in 
teeir (shatemux,—teey dcicirtod him. Mon found 
teat his absorbing ©gotism was doiwlly to all other 
men. It rciemblcid tee toi^[»do, which itillicte a 
sucoowion of uhmM on any on© who tiikoi hold of ii 


tee animal Micte new mid more violent sIioijIs, 
until ha paralyses and kills his fktiim % tlife 
exorbitant t^goilsf. icirrowtal, impoverMictl, and ah* 





Mm ky to Uvo and thrive without mond (trincijdf, 
It wan the tiaturo of things, the eternal law of man 
und of Uio worht which baulked i«id niiued hint; 
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and tho rosiilt., in a million exjxirimonts, will be 
the same. Every ('.xporinient, by multitudes or by 
individuals, that has a sensual and s*olfish’aim, will 
fail. The paeific Fourier will be as inefficient as the 
ptTtiicidUH Napoleon. Ah long as our civilisation is 
essentially ono of property, of fences, of exclusive- 
new, it will Jms mocked by delusions. Our riches 
will leave t» sick; there will be bitterness in our 
laughter; aiffil our wine will bum our mouth. Only 
that good profits, which we can taste witib all dooi-s 
ojmn, and which serves all men. • 
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I fiHD a proviHHHi, m the eonstifciition of the world, 
for the writer or secreUry, who is to report Sie 
doinp of the miraculous spirit of life that every¬ 
where throbs imd worka His office is a reception of 
the facte into the mind, mkI then a selection of the 
eminent and characteristic <*>xp(H’i(?n(H‘s. 

Nature will be reported. All things are engaged 
in writing their history. The planed the pebble, goes 
attended by ite aliadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
icratohas on the mountain; the river, its channel in 
the soil; tlm animal, ite bones in the stratum; the 
fern and leaf, their modest epitaph in the coal Tlic 
falling drop makes ite sculpture in the sand or the 
stona Not a foot steps into tlm snow, or along the 
ground, but printe, in elmmeters more or less lasting, 
a map of ite march Every act of the man inscribeB 
iteeif in the momcuies of his ftdlows, and in his own 
manners and face. The air is full of sounds; the 
«ky, of tokens; tho ground is all memoranda and 
^%nat ures; and every object covered over with hints, 
which «poak t# the inteUigeni ^ 
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In natufe, this self-registration is incessant, and 
the narrative is the print of the seal It neither 
exceeds nor cctoes short of the fact. But nature 
strives upward; and, in man, the report is something 
more than print of the seal It is a new and finer 
form of the original The record is alive, as that 
which it recorded is al^ve. In man, th^ memory i« a 
kind of looking-glass, which, having rocoivod the 
images of Surrounding ohjects, is touchfd with life, 
and disposes them in a new order. The facts which 
transpired do not He in it inert; but some subakle, 
and others shine; so that soon we have a new picture, 
composed of the eminent experitmcuss. The man 
co-operates* He lovoa to communicate; an<l that 
which is for him to say lies as a biul on liit heart 
until it is delivered. But, boBides the univewd joy 
of conversation, some men are boni with exalted 
powers for this second creation. Mon m> horn to 
write. The gardener saves every slip, and 8©«I, and 
peach-stone: his vocation is to lie a planter of pknte. 
Not less does the writer attend his dMr. Whatever 
he beholds or experianees, comes to him w a mcKlel^ 
and sits for its picture. He counte it til nonseiiic 
that they say, that some thing.'; are indciicrilmM& He 
believes that all that can he thought can he writteiii 
first or last; mul he would report the Holy (Uim% or 
attempt ii Nothing to broad, » subtle, or m tliWi 
but comes therefore eommonded to his pen,---and ho 
will write* In Ms ayes, a man is th# faculty of re¬ 
porting, and the uuiversti k the possibility of beiuf 
rapoitotl In conversation, in calmni^ he finis 30 »w 
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maUiriute; as our Gorman poet said, “soi^ god gave 
mo the power to paint what I suffer,” He draws his 
rents from rage and pain. By aottng rashly, he 
Imya the power of talking wisely. Vexations, and a 
tempest of passion, only fill his sail; as the good 
laithor writes, “When I am angry, I can pray well, 
and preach fellatid, if know the genesis of 
flno strokt* of floipienfc, they might recall the com^ 
phdjjanc.e oPSulhm Amurath, who steudk off some 
Persian hiadj^ that his physician, Vesaliua, might see 
the spawns in Ae muscles of the neck His failusps 
are tlm prcjciration of his victories. A new thought, 
(*r a crisis of paation, apprises him that all that he 
has yet Iciinied «md written is exoteric,—is not the 
fact, Imt some rumour of the fact What thenl 
Does he throw away the i»n 1 No; he begins again 
to dtiscrilto in the new light which has shined on 
him,—^if hy some means ho may yet save some true 
word. Nature conspires. Wliatever can he thought 
can ho sj»ok«»n, and still rises for ui.Usninco, though to 
Hide eihI .dainiiuTing organa If tliey cannot com- 
im» it> it waits and works, until, at last, it moulds 
them to to perfect will, and is articulated. 

Iliia striving after imitative expression, which one 
roeeta rr.’i wIhtc, is significant of the aim of nature, 
imt i« more : ii-ii<i;,'rsphy. nioro are higher degrees, 
and nature ha* more splendid endowments for those 
whom she electa to a superior office j for the class of 
ac-hitlar« or writora, who see connection where tlie 
nuiltittulo awe fragments, and w^io are impelled to 
ttxhihit tho failb in onlor, aiul so to supply the axis 
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on which *4116 frame of thinp turns. Nature hm 
dearly at heart the formation of the Bjwculativo man, 
or scholar. Iff is an end never lost sight of, ami i« 
prepared in the origind casting of things, lie is no 
permissive or accidental appearance, Imt an organic 
agent, one of the estates of the realm, provided and 
prepared, from of ol4 and from everli d ing, in the 
knitting and contexture of things. Ihtmentimeutsi, 
impulses, (Sieer him. There is a certaifS heat in the 
breast, vhicli attends Ae perception of a primary 
toith, which is the shining of the spiritiml H»m down 
into the shaft of the min& Every thought which 
dawns on the mind, in the moment of its 
announces its own rank,—whetfmr it is some whimsy, 
or whetiher it is a power. 

If he have his incitements, thenj is, on the other 
side, imdtation and need enough of his gift, Hociety 
has, at all times, the same namely, of one sane 
man witli adequate powers of t^xpression to Iwld up 
each object of monomania in ite right relations. Tim 
ambitious and mercenary bring their last new mtnnW- 
jumbo, whether tariff, Texas, r^Iroml, Romanism, 
meRineiistn, or Cidifomia; and, by detaching the 
object from its relations, easily succeed in making it 
seen in a glare; and a multitude go mad about it, and 
they are not to be reproved or cured by the opp«ito 
multitude, who are kept from this parUmdar insanity 
by an equal frensy on anotiior cretehei Ihtt lot ow 
man have the coinpnshcnsivc ey® that can repine® 
fids isolated prodky in its right ncig!il».iirh<iod and 
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nmson of the community thanks the reajon of thi 
monitor. 

The scholar is the man of tlio age% but he must 
alw* wish with other men to stand weU with his con- 
toHiporaricH. But there is a certain ridicule, among 
sujwrficial people, thrown on the scholars or clorisy, 
which is of n<^ import, unless the scholar heed it. In 
this country, the emphasis of conversation, and of 
public opiniot, ctimmends the practical maa j and the 
solid i»ortion of the community is named witli signifi¬ 
cant respect in every circle. Our people are of Bona- 
fjarto’s opinion concerniii" ideologists. Ideas jure 
subversive of social order and comfort, and at last 
make a fool of the jmsscssor. It is believed the 
ortkring a caigo of goods from New York to Smyrna ; 
Of, the running up and down to procure a company 
of 8 ul»crilH 5 Hi to set agoing five or ten thousand 
spindles; or, the negotiations of a caucus, and the 
pr;ii-!i;iu" on the prejudices and facility of oountry- 
jwoplo, to secure their votes in Novomhor,-“-is practi¬ 
cal and coitimendahk 

If I were to compare action of a much higher strain 
with a life of cmdemplation, I should not venture to 
pronoHHM'. witti much confidence in favour of too 
former. Mankind have such a deep stake in inward 
illuiuination, that there is much to he said ly too 
hennit or monk in defence of his life of thought and 
jiraycsr. A certain partiality, a headiness, and loss of 
balance, is the tax which all action must pay. Act, 
if you like,—but you do it at your peril. Men’s 
actions are toft strong for them? Show mo a man 
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Vho has and who has not boon the victim and 

slave of his action. What they have done commits 
and enforces them to do the same again. The fiwt 
act, which was to he an (‘x[)(*rimc'ni', hocomes a siiom- 
ment. The fiery reformer embodies hia aspiration in 
some rite or covenant, and he and his friciifla chmvo 
to the fom, and lose the aspiration. I^ho Qtmkar !tf« 
established (inakerism, the Shaker liw establiihod hk 
monastorjfcand his dance; and, altlicnigfe each pratw 
of spirit^ there is no spirit, Init repetition, which i« 
anti-spiritual But whore are his new thitigi of terday! 
]£ actions of enthusiasm, this drawback I 

in those lower actiritics, which have no higher aim 
than to make us more comfortable ami morn cowardly, 
in actions of cunning, actions that steal and lie, uctiom 
that divorce the speculative from tliii practim! faculty, 
and put a ban on reason and sentiment, there k 
nothing els© 1 >ut drawback a i»d U(‘gaI ii »n. The HiiidcMw 
write in their sacred books, ** Children only, and not 
the learned, speak of the ipecuktiv© and the priiftirid 
faculties as two. They are but oms, for \mth tibfaiii 
the self-same end, and the pkeii wfiieli « gaiiind by 
the followers of the one is gained by the fnllowom 
of the other. That man aeeth, who mietli thiii the 
speculative and the pmetictl docteititi are mmJ' 
For great action must dmw on the npiritual imiiire* 
The measure of action ii the iiiiitJnieiit freiii whirh 
it proeeeda The gretrtest fiction may ©ailly bti oiiii 
of the most private ciroumstaim 

This disparagement will not com© from the liideis, 
hut from inf crier "prsons. Tki refewst geitileaiiri 
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who staud at fcho hcaxl of tho practical classj'slmre the* 
kIom of th« time, and have too much sympathy with 
tfio ajjoculative clam It is not from mqp. excellent in 
any kind, that ilisparagf'nu'nt. of any other is to be 
lookwl for. With such, Talleyrand’s question is ever 
the main one: not, is ho rich 1 is ho committed ? is 
ho wolknoani^l has he tliis or that faculty? is he 
(»f the inovoment? is ho of the*establishment ?—but, 
h tm ttnyWjs? does he stand for sonuitlnng? He 
must bo good of his kind. That is all tiiat Talleyrand, 
all that Btote Street^ all that the common sense of 
inankiud uska lie retd and admirable, not as we 
ktiirtv, but as you know, Able men do not care in 
what kind a roan k able, so only that he is able. A 
nuwtcr likes a master, and does not stipulate whether 
it Ik4 ondor, artist, caftsman, or king. 

Hoeiety has really no gmver interest than the well- 
being of the litora >7 elw. Aral it is not to be denied 
that men are cordial in tlioir recognition and welcome 
uf itiii-11.’i*lii;d ;sm>miili;dimt'ul.s. Still tho writer does 
not stand with us on any coimnanding ground. 1 
think this to Im his own fault, A imund passes for a 
I»»miil. There have l»on times when he was a sacred 
porsotj! he wrote hiblos; the first hynms; the codes; 
tiro opics; ti-agic songs; BibylUne versos; CihaMoan 
omeW; kwtmian sontoneoH, inscribed on temple walk 
Kvery word was trut), and woke the nations to new 
life. Ho wndfl witJrout levity, and without choice, 
Every word was oorvwl before his eyes, into tiho earth 
and the sky; irod the sun and stam were only letters 
of th« »uro |juii[H)rt, and of no mdto necessity. But 
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*liow can've .be hommml, wlieii lie does not lioncnir 
himself; when he loses himself in tins cti)wd; wheo 
he is no longer the lawgive-r, but the sycophant <lnc?,k‘ 
ittg to the giddy opinion of a reckless pnldki; when 
he must sustain with shamoleBS advocacy some had 
government, or must hark, all the year round, in 
opposition; or write_convanfeional rnikiMtu, or prer 
tligato novels; or, at any rate, writa witlioui thouglit, 
and withwit rocurrenoo, hy day and lif night, to the 
sources of inspiration! 

Some reply to those questioiw iimy he furni«hcid 
Gy looking over the list of men of literary giiniiis in 
our ago. Among these, no more initriwtivii naitin 
occurs thim that of Goethe, to represent ttm power« 
and duties of the scholar or writer. 

I described Bonaparte a» a repraiimMlve of the 
popular external life and aims of ttiii aketoonili cum 
tury. Its other half, iti li Goethe, t iniiii qiiito 
domesticated in the cintaiy, breathing il« iiir, enjoy¬ 
ing its fmite, impoiaibl© at tiny ciirllir tliim, itin! 
taking away, by his colossal partii the rciproimli of 
weakness, which, but for him, woultl li© on tlm intoh 
lectual works of the {mrioci H© afipfian at ii time 
when a general culture haa spread iteelf, and }it« 
smoothed down all diarp indifidual t»lli; whiin, iit 
the absence of heroic clmricter*, a iooi&l eoiiifoii anti 
r.()-'i)[)crati(»n ha?e come im There is no {loiih htit 
scores of poetic write!; no (kdniohu..-;, but tiuiidrefli 
of post-captains, with transit-taliKopiii baronirirr, and 
oottoentratad .sou]> ami pammican; no Diiafslitifiei, 
no Chatham, but^any number of cl^or parliammf 
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ary and forensic debaters; no prophet or Jaint, but ^ 
eollegos of divinity; no learned man, but learned 
societies, a cheap press, reading-rooms, and book-clubs, 
without number. There was never such a miscellany 
of fw:ta The world extends itself like American 
trade. We conceive Greek or Eoman life,—life in 
the midtile ages,—to be a simple and comprehensible 
affair; but morfern life to respocfa multitude of things, 
which is distnicting. 

Goethe was the philosopher of ttiis multiplicity; 
luitidrtHl hatidcnl, Argus i^yed, able and happy to cope 
with tliii rolling miscellany of facts and sciences, and, 
by his own versatility, to dispose of them witih ease; 
a iiiiiuly mind, unembarrassed by the variety of coats 
of cottvintion with which life had got encrusted, easily 
able l)y Ms subtlety to pierce these, and to draw his 
strength from nature, with which he lived in ftdl 
commuiiiom What is strange, too, he lived in a small 
town, in a petty state, in a defeated state, and in a 
time when Germany played no such leading part in the 
worlcfs afffuw as to swell the bosom of her sons with 
any tnetro|>olitan pride, such as might have cheered a 
French, or Inglish, or once, a Boman or Attic genius. 
Yet there m no trace of provimual limitation in Ms 
mnmi fie k not a debtor to his position, hut was 
born with a free and controlling genitw. 

The Helena, or the second part of Faust, is a philo- 
nojiliy of litoratura set in poetry; the work of one 
who found himself the raiwter of histories, mythologies, 
p!t!lu..:n|,h!»‘.:, s(u«‘ticcs, and national literatures, in the 
t«iicyfhi|iawiiml* manner in whielf modem erudition, 
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^ with its%temationd iateroourw of the whole earths 
population, researches into Indian, FJnisrjuu and all 
Cycloptean geology, eherniitry, iwtroniiniy; and 
every one of those kingdonm asHuming a eaitain aorml 
and poetic character, by reiwion of the miiltitiidix One 
looks at a king with revoreneo; but if one slimilci 
chance to be at a congress of king% the eye would 
take liberties with tfie pecnliaritim i>'f ©ach. Th«ii 
are not lyild iniraculoiffl songs, but iikborato foritM, 
to which the poet hw confided the riisiilte of eighty 
yeaw of obsorvatioin This rtifkctive and crifcimi 
Wisdom makes the poem more truly the flower of thi« 
feinm It dates iteeli Still ho k a {hm*!, port, of a 
prouder laurel than any (‘f>ni«nii|i(»ran\ aitd| imdtir 
this pliguo of microscopOM (for Iwi iiiottii to itio out 
of every pore of his skin), itrikw thti limp with ii 
hero’s strongth and gracai* 

The wonder of the bcaik i« it- Mipeitn- !uf£*I!t--vn,'r 
In the menstnium of this nmn’i wi^ th© piwt ami tho 
present and their roligicms, |»litica, ami tmidit 
of thinking, am dieolveii into arohotyjMii and idim 
What new my&ologios sail through Itii him*!! Tlio 
Greeks said timt Alexander wont at far iw CJlinos; 
Goethe won^ only the other day, m far ; iiml oiio stofi 
farther ho himitltHl, and brought liiniaelf mih btek, 
’nhioro ii a lH‘.aiiclu‘‘‘nng froialotn in liii *|wiilt 
liom The iinmonfio horisioii wIiWi Jmirntf« with m 
lends itii majesty to trilloi, awl to nmitora of fimviuif 
eaciand noewity, a« aoloiiiii ntid feiital 

lla wm the wuil^nf liw ci^iitiiry* If ttiiit 
wife leamcHh aitd 1^1 bcccuu^ by 
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organisation, and drill of parts, one great 4lxploring 
Expedition, accnmnlating a glut of facts and fruits 
too fast for any hitherto-existing sava^gs to classify, 
this man’s mind had ample chambers for the distribu¬ 
tion of all. He had a power to unite the detached 
atoms again by their own law. He has clothed our 
modern existence with poetry. Amid littleness and 
detail, he deteofced the Genius <yt life, the old cunning 
Proteus, nestling close beside us, and showed, that the 
dulness and prose we ascribe to the age was only 
another of his masks :— 

“ His very flight is presence in disguise : ” 

that he had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress, 
and was not a whit less vivacious or rich in Liverpool 
or the Hague, than once in Eome or Antioch. He 
sought him in public squares and main streets, in 
boulevards and hotels; and, in the solidest kingdom 
of routine and the senses, he showed the lurking 
dsemonic power; that, in actions of routine, a thread 
of mythology and fable spins itself: and this, by 
tracing the pedigree of every usage and practice, every 
institution, utensil, and means, home to its origin in 
the structure of man. He had an extreme impatience 
of conjecture and of rhetoric. “ I have guesses enough 
of my own ; if a man write a book, let him set down 
only what he knows.” He writes in the plainest and 
lowest tone, omitting a great deal more than he 
writes, and putting ever a thing for a word. He has 
explained the distinction between the antique and 
the modern spirit and art. He has defined art, its 
scope and laws# He has said thcf best things about 
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old philosophers, as the seven wise masters did,— 
and, with wl^ifcovcr loss of French tabulation and 
dissection, poetry and humanity remain to us; and 
they have some doctoral skill Eyes are bettor, on 
the whole, than telescopes or mi(•^o^'l•<l]t^•s. He has 
contributed a key to many parts of nature, through 
the rare turn for unRy and simplicity In his mind. 
Thus Goethe suggested the leading id^a of modem 
botany, that a leaf, or tlie eye of a leaf, is the unit of 
botany, and that every part of the plant is only a 
tfimsfonned leaf, to meet a new condition; and, by 
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of men’s faith these thousand years. He atfay as weH 
see if it is true as another. He sifts it. *1 am here, 
he would say, to be the measure and judge of these 
things. Why should I take them on trust? And, 
therefore, what he says of religion, of passion, of 
marriage, of manners, of property, of paper money, of 
periods of holiof, of omens, of luck, or whatever else, 
refuses to bo Jbrgotton. "* 

Take thc^^most remarkable example jiliat could 
occur of this tendency to verify every term in popu¬ 
lar use. The Devil had played an important part in 
mythology in all times. Goethe would have no woM 
that does not cover a thing. The same measure will 
still serve: “ I have never heard of any crime which 
I might not have committed.” So lie flics at the 
throat of this imp. He shall be real; he shall bo 
modem; he shall bo European ; he shall dress like a 
gentleman, and accept the manners, and walk in the 
streets, and be well initiated in tlio life of Vienna 
and of Iloidolherg in IH-JO, or ho shall not exist. 
Accordingly, ho strippotl him of mythologio gear, of 
horns, cloven foot, harimon tail, brimstone, and blue- 
fire, and, instead of looking in books and pictures, 
looked for him in his own mind, in every shade of 
coldnosa, selfishness, ami unlxsliof that, in crowds, or 
in solitude, darkens over the human Ihoughf,- ami 
found that the portrait gainetl reality and torror by 
everything ho addwl, and by evrrylhing ho took 
away. Ho found that the essence of this hobgoblin, 
which had hovered in shadow about the habitataons 
of men, ever Ki«co there were meit? was pure intellect 
voi,. IV. « 2 H 
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always tliero is a tenclimcy,*—to tlw 
same© of’ tho soesoh iiih! ha iimg into litariitiiroj in 
his MepMstop^elos^ ihe first orgimia figiiro that lii« 
boon added for some ag 0 % and wliieli will reitiiiin m 
long m the Promcithoim 

1 have no dasign to enter into any tiiiiily«i« of his 
nunnsrons works* lliay coiisist of triitishitioniii criti¬ 
cism, dramas, lyric, iifid ovary tiihar Tir:.icripfiun of 
poems, literary jonmiila, iimi |Kirf4iwteof^ti«tingiii«liijil 
mem ¥at I cannot omit to ipecify thci Williiiliii 
Moisten 

'^Wilholm Miistiir ii a naval in evciry tfm 

first of its kiml, cidlad by ite aditiiriiri ilwi inily 
delineation of modern if othar imvtis, 

those of Beott for i^miiipla, diiiilt with aci«tiiimi mhI 
eemdition, tliis with the spirit of lifii* It ii a linak 
over which gomt veil ii still driiwm It » r«d by 
very intelligcint perwnw with wniidar iiiwl drliglif.. 
It is prcfrrriil by $mmi »nch to lliiiiiltl, iih a nairk of 
gcittiiia I itipposo no boolc ti tidi rimiiiry run riiiii- 
pire with it in ito drlirimw in tnnr, i^n 

pinvoking to the iiiiiMh gwitifyiiig it with in imiiiy 
and so iolid tlinitgliH jtwt iipiglit:^ itifn llfoi aiid 
tmmnen^ mid cdwraclars; mi tiiaiiy gniwl hiitfs fnr llm 
ecmdiict of life, an ninny tnoHj«"«ird plitin»#.4 iitln ii 
liiglier sphere, mid never ti triire of rlirfnrir nr tltib 
ntsa* A very jU'nsolJn^* bonk to the rtniirdiy of 
yonng iiieii of geniiw^, Iml a wry nm^uti/ifttctniy niii\ 
Loveri of light w^fnliiig, thoio whn brnh in it he tim 
enimtointmmi tlugv fimi in a romance, are fliF«jijMiiiitrih 
On the other hmMh^lnwu^ who begin iy^dtli ilm liighrr 
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hope to read in it a worthy history of geiSus, and tlfe 
just award of the laurel to its toils and (fonials, have 
also reason to complain. Wo had on JJngliah romance 
here, not long ago, professing to embody the hope of 
a new age, and to unfold the political hope of the 
party called Young England,’^ in which the only 
reward of virtue is a seat in parliament and a peer¬ 
age. Goeth?s romance has ^ conclusion as lame and 
immoral. |3eorge Sand, in Oonsuelo arid its con¬ 
tinuation, has sketched a truer and more dignified 
picture. In the progi*ess of the story the characters 
of the hero and heroine expand at a rate that sHVIrs 
the porcelain chess-table of aristocratic convention: 
they quit the society and habits of their rank; they 
lose their wealth; they become the servants of great 
ideas, and of the most generous social ends; until, at 
last, the hero, who is the centre and fountain of an 
association for the rendering of the noblest benefits 
to the human race, no longer answers to his own titled 
name: it sounds foreign and remote in his ear. “ I 
am only man,” he says; breathe and work for 
man,” and this in poverty and extreme saciificea 
Goetlie^i hero, on the contrary, has so many weak¬ 
nesses and impurities, and keeps such bad company, 
iliat tlm sober English public, whan the book was 
traimlated, were disgusted. And yet it m so crammed 
with wisdoie, with knewleclge of tlie world, and with 
knowledge cd laws; the fa'rsona so tndy and subtly 
drawn, and with such few strokes, and not a word 
too much, the boc»k remains ever so new and urn 
exhausted, timt we must even Mt it go its way, and 
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be willing'to get what good from it wo can, assured 
that it has'only begun its office, anil hsiw millions of 
roadors yet to gerva 

The argument, is tho passago of a dmiKirat to the 
aristocracy, using both words in their Inist fW'iwts. 
And this itassiigo is not miule in any mean or ereejiing 
way, but through tho hall door. Nature and character 
assist, and tho rank is ifiodo real hy nmii and probity 
in the noises. No generous youth oai*, escjuio tliiH 
chami of reality in tho book, so that it is highly 
stimulating to intelloc.t and courage. 

"The ardent and holy Novalis charactcriKeil the 
book as “ thoroughly miHlern and prosaic; tho ro¬ 
mantic is coinplotely levellod in it; «o is tho poetry 
of nature; tho wonderful. The Isiok treat* only of 
tho ordinary affaiw of nion: it is a [MHitidwHl civic 
and domestic story. Tho wonderful in it in <•; pi r. ly 
treated as fiction and onthnsiaatic dreaming:" -and 
yet, what is also characterisfc, Novalis soon retnnmd 
to this Ixiok, and it romainml his fiivourilu rcBiling to 
the enil of his life. 

What (list iiiguiidics Goethe for [’'rcnch mid Kngli-sli 
roailcrs, is a pnipcrly whii-li ho shares witlj his nation, 

a habitual roforonco to interior truth. In Mnglainl 
and in America there is a nrsjKsct for t.alent j and, if 
it is exerted in supjKirt of any aftcertaimwl or intel¬ 
ligible interest or party, or iu regular ■■[•p-. itl.m te 
any, tlio public is satisfied. In Franco thwre !■» ovwn 
a groator delight in intellectual brilliancy for ite own 
sake. And in all th^ countries men of talent write 
from talent, It iif enough if th« uuloiHfanding is 
»> 
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occupied, the taste propitiated,—so inany'lDolurnna, ^ 
many hours, filled in a lively and creditable way. 
The German intellect wants the Frencih sprightliness, 
the fine practical underetanding of the English and 
the American adventure; but it has a certain probity, 
which never rests in a superficial perfomance, but 
asks steadily, To wlmt end f A German public asks for 
a controlling Sincerity. Hore^is activity of thought; 
but what i| it fori What does the pan mean? 
Wlionce, whence all those thoughts ? 

Talent alone cannot make a writer. There must 
bo a man behind the book; a pm’.sonalily which,Iby 
birth and quality, is pledged to the doctrines there 
sot fortli, and which exists to see and state things so, 
and not otherwise; holding things because they are 
tliinga If he cannot rightly express himself to-day, 
the same things subsist, and will oiion themselves 
te-morrow. There lies the btirdon on his mind,—-the 
Irardan of iiiith to be (hu’Iart'd, “more or less imder- 
itood; and it constitutes his business and calling in 
the world to see those facts throtigh, an<l to make 
them known. What signifies that he trips and stam¬ 
mers; that his voice is harsh or hissing; that his 
method or his tropes are inadequate ? That message 
will find method and imagery, articulation imd melody. 
Though he were dumb, it would speak. If not,—if 
tliere l>e im such God’s word in the man,—what care 
we liow adroit, how fluent, how brilliant lie is ? 

Ifc makes a great difFerence to the foroe of any 
wntenca whether there be a man behind it or no, 
In the learned journal, in the irffluential newspaper, 
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IHiseem Bcf form; only some irresponaiWe aliaclow; 
oftoner some monied corporation, or some ciaiigler, 
who hopes, in liho mask and rohes of his ]»arafi:raph, 
to pass for sonuihody. But, through every clause 
and part of speech of a right book, I meet the eyes 
of the most dotonninod of men : hi« force ami temir 
inundate every word: the commas and dwlies are 
alive; so that the writfiig is athletic aid nimble, 
can go far «d live long. • 

In England and America one may be an adopt in 
the writings of a Greek or Latin poet, without any 
polbic taste or flra That a man hiw fipoiit years on 
Plato and Proidus does not afford a prr.mnptif'n 
that he holds heroic opinions, or tindcirvaltias the 
fashions of his town. But the Gorman nation have 
the most ridiculous good faith on tli«« «wbject«: the 
student, out of the lctdnr(vr«H»ni, still lutHMls on the 
lessons; and the professor mnnot diviwt hiinsilf of 
the fancy that the truths of philosophy Imv© nome 
application to Berlin and Municln This ©aratitaeii 
enables them to outeee men of mudi more talent. 
Hence, almost all the valuable distinctioni, which are 
current in higher conversation, have been derived ki 
us from Germany. Bu^ whilst men ili?4ingui.*btMl 
for wit and learning, in England anti Fmnce, adopt 
their study and tiieir side with a cerfain levity, 
and are not undewtood to ho very deeply oiig^cicl, 
from grounds of dbaraoter, to the topic or the part 
they espouse, ~Goetiii 0 , to© head wad body of the 
Geman nation, does not apeak from talanb to© 
touth shines torougD: he is very wi», tooit^ bis 
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talent often veils Ms wisdom. However excelleiQl 
his sentence is, he has somewhat better ih view. It 
awakens my curiosity. He has the formidable inde¬ 
pendence which converse with tmth gives: hoar yon, 
or forbear, his fact abides; and your interest in the 
writer is not confined to his story, and he dismissed 
from memory when he has imrformcd his task 
creditably, i#a baker when 1# has loft his loaf; hut 
his work is |he least part of him. The old Eternal 
Genius who built the world has eonfitled himself 
more to this man than to any other. I dare not say 
that Goethe ascended to the higliest grounds fr#m 
which genius has spoken. He lias not worshippe.d 
the highest unity; he is incapalde of a gelf-Burrander 
to the moral soiitiment. There are nobler strains in 
poetry than any lie has sounded. There are writers 
poorer in talenti, whose tone is purer, and mi»re 
touches the heart Goethe can never be dear te 
men. His is not even the devotion to pure tnith; 
l)ut to truth for the sake of culture. He hw no aims 
less large than the conquest of universal nature, of 
universal truth, to be hii portion; a man not to be 
bribed, nor dcccuvcd, nor overawed; of a stoical self- 
command and self4enial, and liaving one test for all 
cm pm imM mef All poBHosmons @xo 
valued by him for that only; rank, priv!h’gt*.B, health, 
time, being iteolf. 

He is the type of culture, the amateur of all aii% 
and sciences, and ovonte; artistic, but not artist ; 
spiritual, but not spiritualist There is nothing he 
hsal not right to know: tilieri m no weapon in toe 
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armoury oi universal genius he did not taka into hia 
hand, but -fi^ith peremptory head that he should not 
be for a moment prejudiced by his instramonts. Ho 
lays a ray of light under every fact, and between 
himself and his dearest property. From him nothing 
was hid, notliing withholdon. The lurking daemons 
sat to him, and the saint who saw the dmmons; and 
the metaphysical olomffnts took form. Piety iteolf 
is no aim, but only a means, whereby, tl^|*ough purest 
inward peace, we may attain to highest culture,” 
And his penetration of every secret of tlm fine arts 
wH make Goethe still more statncja(jue,. His affections 
help him, like women employed by Oieero to worm 
out the secret of conspirators. Enmities he has 
none. Enemy of him you may be,—uf so you shall 
teach him aught which your good-will cannot,— 
were it only what cxj)cricuc.e will accrue from your 
ruin. Enemy and welcome, but enemy on higli torais. 
He cannot hate anybody; his time is worth tea) 
much. Tcmp(uamcntal antagonisms may be suffered, 
but like feuds of emperors, who fight dignifiedly 
across kingdoms. 

His axxtobiography, under the title of ** Poetry and 
Truth out of my Life,” is the expir-ssiim of the itlea, 
—now familiar to the world through tlie (Jermaii 
mind, but a novelty to England, Old and New, when 
that book appeared,—that a man axisti for eulturo; 
not for what he can accomplish, but for what can l>e 
acconaplished in him. The reaction of things on im 
man is the only noteworthy result An intellectual 
man cm see MmseHms a person ;*therefore his 
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fiitilis iiBcl dchwiowa iiitarost him equally with \m 
successes. Though he wishes to prosper in affairs, 
lie wishes more to know the history ^nd destiny of 
mail; whilst the clouds of egotists drifting about 
liim are only interested in a low success* 

This iilea rdgm in tlie IMAtun^ md Wahfhd% and 
directe the wdection of tlie incidents; and nowise the 
external imptflinnce of wentej^o rank of the person- 
iifcii, or thi%,bulk of incomes. Of course tlie book 
aflbrds sknder materials for what would be reckoned 
with «i a “Life of Qocthcfew dates; no corro- 
-.pniulrncr ; no detaikof offices or mnployments; noli^t 
iUi his marriage; and a period of ten years, that should 
}m the moit active in his life, after his settlement at 
Weimar, is iunk in sihinea Meantime, certain love’- 
sfliiirs, that came to nothing, as people say, have the 
itrangest im[H>rlancc: he crowds us with details:—' 
certain whimsical opinions, cosmogonio-s, and religions 
of his own invention, and (‘spcM'-ially his relations to 
rcitiiirkabl© minds, and to critical epochs of thought: 
«»4hci© he magnifies. His “Dailyand Yearly JoumaV^ 
liis “IMkn Travels/ his “Oamjmign in Prance,” and 
the tiistoricfil part of hii “Theory of Colours,” have riie 
iiitti interegt* In the last, ho rapidly notices Kepler, 
Kogiir ikeott, Galileo, Newton, Voltaire, etc.; and 
tki charm of this portion of the book consists in the 
»iinplii8t Rtiitoinent of the relation betwixt these 
gmmlees of European scientific history and himself; 
the mere drawing of the lines from Goethe to Kepler, 
from Oocithe to Ilacon, from Goethe to Newton. The 
drawing of tki line is for the^ime and person, a 
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aolution ofrthe formidable problem, and gives plea¬ 
sure when 5phigenia and Faust do not, without any 
cost of invention comparable to that of Iphigonia and 
Faust. 

This lawgiver of art is not an artist. Wiw it that 
he know too mucli, that his sight was inic,ri>.s(!<ij)i<;, 
and interfered with the just ]»(,>r.sp(!ctiv(‘, the seeing 
of the whole ? Ho is fragmentary; a "f ritor of occa¬ 
sional poejis, and of an (mc-ychipiiidia jpf sontoncea 
When ho sits down to write a drama or a bilo ho 
collects and sorts his observations from a liundrod 
sides, and combines them into the body as fitly as ho 
caa A groat deal refuses to incoi-piiralc : this ho adds 
loosely, as letters of the parties, loaves from their 
journals, or the like. A groat deal still is left that 
will not find any placa This the boctkhimler alone 
can give any cohesion to: and hence, notwithstanding 
the looseness of many of his works, wo have volumes 
of detached paragraphs, aphoristus, mnim, etc, 

I suppose ttio worldly tone of his tales grew out of 
tho calculations of self-culture. It was the infirmity 
of an admirable scholar, who loved tlie world out of 
gratitude; who know where libraries, galleries, archi¬ 
tecture, laboratories, savans, and leisure, wore to lie 
had, and who did not quite trust the rornjM*iis:i(i,.iiM 
of poverty and nakedness. Socrates loved AUiens; 
Montaigne, Paris; and Madame de StaSl said she 
was only vulnerable on that side (namely, of Paris). 
It has its favourable aspect All flie geniuses »e 
usually so ill-assorted and sickly, that one is over 
wishing them somearhore else. We seldom see any* 
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horly w!io is not uneasy or afraid to live. « There is ^ 
sliglit blush of shame on the cheek of goOd men and 
aspiring men, and a spice of earieatura But this 
man was entirely at Imme and happy in Ids century 
and the world. None was so fit to live, or more 
heartily enjoyed tlie game. In this aim of culture, 
which is the genius of Ms works, is tlieir power. The 
idea of abit>lflte, etenial trutl, without reference to 
my own eiilygemont hy it, is higher. The stirrender 
k) iliti torrent of iwitic inspiration is higher; kit, 
compared with any motives on which books are 
written in England and Ameiica, tliis is very tn^h, 
and liiis the jiower to inspire whicli belongs to tmth. 
Tliiw hiii he broiight back to a t)Ook some of its 
ancient miglit and dignity. 

Goethe,* csoming into an over-civilised time and 
countiy, when original talent was opprewed tinder 
the load of htmks and mechanical auxiliaries, and the 
diitmeting variety of claims taught men how to die- 
pow of this mountainous miscellany, and make it 
stthservient I Join Napoleon with him, as being 
boil represenfciitives of riie impatience and reaction of 
nat;ure against the ftmfftm of eonventionSj—two stem 
realisti, who, with their scholars, have severally set 
the Mil at tlm root of the kee of cant and leoming, 
for thii time, and for all time. This cheerful labourer, 
with no oxtoroid {popularity or provocation, drawing 
Ilia motive and his plan from Ills own breast, tasked 
himself with stiiita for a giant, and, without relaxation 
or except hy alternating his purauits, worked on 
for eighty yem with the steiidiiifss of his first zeal 
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« It is tte last lesson of inodorn science, that the 
highest siAplicity of structure is |)rodncod, not by 
few elements, but by the highest complexity. Man 
is the most composite of all creatures: the wheel- 
insect, vohoz glolat(yr, is at the otluir extretna We 
shall leam -to draw rents atnl revenues from the 
immense patrimony of the old and the recent ages. 
Goethe teaches coitrafe and the of all 

times; th^t the disadvantages of an^ epoch exist 
only to the faint-hearted. Qtmius hovers with his 
sunshine and music close hy the darkest and deafest 
ems, No mortgage, no attainder, will hold on men 
or hours. The world is young: the former great 
men call to us affectionately. We too mmt write 
Bibles, to unite again the heavens ami the earthly 
world. The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to 
exist for us; to realise all that we know; in the high 
refinement of modem life, in arts, in scitinees, in 
books, in men, to exact good faith, reality, atul a 
purpose; and first, last, midst, and without end, to 
honour every truth hy usa 
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